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Lord Melbourne 

Chapter 1 
"All the Whigs are furious with WiUiam" 

Like a number of other Prime Ministers, William Lamb, 2"'* Viscount 
Melbourne got the job almost by accident. He was appointed at a time 
when all the more likely candidates were suddenly unavailable. And as one 
of his cabinet colleagues put it, "Melbourne is the only man to be Prime 
Minister, because he is the only one of whom none of us would be 
jealous." Yet although his success was improbable, it was also the product 
of lifelong ambition. 



The wealth of the Lambs dated back no more than three generations and 
was built on the foundation of highly lucrative work as solicitors and land 
agents, much of it for the Cecils of Hatfield House. Their fortune was 
doubled when the first Lord Melbourne's father, Matthew Lamb, married 
an heiress who inherited Melbourne Hall in Derbyshire. By the time he 
died Lamb was a baronet and worth about £1 million - the equivalent of 
perhaps £100 million in today's money. His son Peniston sat in Parliament 
for nearly forty years, spoke once, and served in the undemanding role of a 
courtier to the royal family. In 1770, in recognition of his silent loyalty to 
the Tory government in the Commons and his services to the crown, he 
was rewarded with a barony in the Irish peerage and became Lord 
Melbourne. Eleven years later he was raised to a Viscount, but still in the 
Irish peerage, which did not entitle him to sit in the British House of Lords. 
Elizabeth, Lady Melbourne - wife of the 1*" Viscount - was beautiful, 
clever and ambitious. She was the mother of six children, among them the 
future Prime Minister, and her husband was the father of at least one of 
them and possibly two. With her husband's wealth behind her, she eased 



Throughout this book I have multiplied historical amounts by 100 to arrive at a 
modem equivalent value, which is at least very roughly right for most of the 
Victorian era. 
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her way into London society and became a close friend of the capital's 
leading hostess - Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. The Devonshires 
were one of the great Whig dynasties, and Lady Melbourne now entered 
the circle of Georgiana' s close friend, Charles James Fox, leader of the 
Whigs. 

Political parties at this period were far less organised than they are 
today. Indeed, they did not really exist in any formal sense. Nor were there 
clear differences of principle between Whigs and Tories. But in general 
Whigs tended to be more hostile to the power of the King, less favourably 
disposed to the privileges of the Church of England, and more likely to 
favour a reform of Parliament so as to make the Commons rather - but not 
a lot - more representative of the people. Much also depended on who a 
man's family and friends were; personal connection was as important as 
opinion. The Whigs had split over the war with Revolutionary France. 
Those who had not gone over to the government side, but stayed in 
opposition with Fox, were against the war. The Whigs were out of power 
for virtually the whole of the period from 1770 to 1830, so as the 
Melbournes moved over to the Whigs, they also moved into opposition. 

The Melbournes' first son, another Peniston, was bom in 1770. Their 
second, William, was born on 15 March 1779 at Melbourne House in 
Piccadilly (the building that is now the Albany). His natural father was said 
to be, and almost certainly was, the 3'^'* Earl of Egremont - owner of 170 
square miles of property including the great Petworth estate in Sussex, 
recipient of an income of £100,000 a year, and patron of the artist J. M. W. 
Turner. William himself when he was an adult called the story that 
Egremont was his father "a damned lie", then characteristically added, 
"But who the devil can tell who's anybody's father?"' Egremont was also 
the probable father of William's younger sister Emily and possibly of his 
younger brother Frederick. In 1783 Melbourne became a lord of the 
bedchamber to George, Prince of Wales, later King George IV, and that 
same year the Prince himself began an affair with Lady Melbourne. The 
Melbournes' next son was born in 1784 and named George after his natural 
father. Many years later William described his mother as "a remarkable 
woman, a devoted mother, an excellent wife - but not chaste, not chaste."^ 
The identity of the father of Lady Melbourne's last child, Harriet, bom in 
1789, remains a mystery; it may even have been her husband. 



The Melboumes and their six children divided their time between 
London and their principal country house at Brocket Hall in Hertfordshire 
- near Hatfield. The Prince of Wales was a frequent visitor to their London 
home and young William often used to see him, even after the Prince's 
affair with Lady Melbourne had ended, and even after the Prince briefly 
fell out with Lord Melbourne, who resigned as a lord of the bedchamber. 
This acquaintance allowed William in later life to boast that he had been 
"brought up with Kings and Princes". 



At the age of nine, William was sent to Eton. Like the other boys, he was 
flogged occasionally by the housemaster, though not enough, he later told 
Victoria: "it would have been better if he had flogged me more."' When he 
was seventeen he moved on to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was at this 
time, by his own later self-deprecating account, "completely conceited, 
presumptuous and self-confident" and believed that he was "endowed with 
a ... genius far superior to any of the writers of the present day and likely 
to become equal to the most admired authors of former times".'' He 
neglected his studies, but did at least win a college prize for declamation. 
His speech, on "The Progressive Improvement of Mankind", was such a 
success that Fox - one of the great orators of the day and Lamb's political 
idol - even quoted it in the House of Commons. Lamb left Cambridge in 
the summer of 1799 in a very different spirit, he said, from that in which he 
had arrived there; he now had "a consciousness of my own ignorance, a 
desire to learn, and a willingness to be taught".^ That autumn, to give him a 
proper education, he was sent with his younger brother Frederick to spend 
two winters at the University of Glasgow, where he stayed until May 1801. 
Back in London, for a few months Lamb "[fell] into the power of a 
lady of no very strict virtue and was," as he later recalled, "entirely devoted 
to her".* But she became financially demanding, and he made his escape. 
He wrote occasional poetry, and - if the following lines are any guide - 
this was not an especially happy or optimistic period of his life. "We find," 
he wrote: 

"That every moment new misfortune rears; 

That, somewhere, every hour's an hour of tears. 



The work of wretchedness is never done, 

And misery's sigh extends with every sun."^ 
In 1803, Lamb's younger sister Harriet, just fourteen years old, died of 
tuberculosis. His elder brother Peniston caught the infection from her, but 
appeared to recover. 

Although he was supported by his parents, as a younger son Lamb 
would eventually be obliged to work for a living. He took chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn at No 4 Pump Court, read for the bar, was admitted in the 
autumn of 1804 and set to work. Suddenly, on 24 January 1805, the whole 
course of his life was changed. Peniston died of TB and William became 
the heir to the viscountcy and to whatever remained of the family fortune, 
much reduced by his father's extravagance. Whereas Peniston had been 
given £5,000 a year to live on, William's allowance from his father was at 
first nearer £2,000, though it was raised later. Lamb abandoned his legal 
career, in which he had earned precisely one guinea. He now planned to 
become a Member of Parliament. His new position also allowed him to 
marry the young woman with whom, he said, he had been in love for the 
past four years, but whom he had not hitherto been able to afford. 



Lady Caroline Lamb was thin and boyish and no beauty, but she was vital 
and amusing and this made her attractive. Lamb himself admitted that, 
"though her countenance had no other beauty than expression, that charm it 
possessed to a singular degree."* She also made her feelings for Lamb 
plain and he had no inclination to resist. They were married on 3 June 
1805. 

Caroline had always been a problem. Even as a child she had been 
prone to furious rages, and her parents had sought medical advice, but to 
no effect. She came from one of the most prominent Whig families. Her 
father was the 3'^'' Earl of Bessborough. Her mother. Lady Bessborough - 
unflatteringly described by the poet Lord Byron as "the hack whore of the 
last half century"' - was Earl Spencer's daughter and the Duchess of 
Devonshire's sister. Lamb's marriage linked him at a stroke to half the 
great dynasties of English Whiggery. Many years later he explained to the 
young Victoria why marriages break up. "Why, you see, a gentleman 



hardly knows a girl until he has proposed, and then when he has an 
unrestrained intercourse with her he sees something and says, "This I don't 
quite like". "'° 

A few months after the wedding the Lambs were guests of Lord 
Abercorn at his home, the Priory at Stanmore in Middlesex. Abercorn 
shared the current craze for amateur theatricals and the assembled 
company put on Richard Brinsley Sheridan's The Rivals. Lamb played 
Captain Absolute and his friend Lord Aberdeen - who was Abercorn' s 
son-in-law - played Falkland. Lady Harriet Cavendish, the Duchess of 
Devonshire's daughter and Caroline's cousin, observed William's 
performance in another play and commented: 

"William is reckoned an excellent actor. He is too much occupied 
with his beauty and expression of countenance and makes crooked 
smiles to the audience, when he ought to be attending to his 
companions. He is also rather tame as a lover and looks much 
alarmed as Caroline sits and watches and would probably go into 
fits if an expression or look of well acted tenderness was to escape 
him."" 



Lamb became an MP in January 1806, and so began twenty years of 
political failure. It was more than twelve months before the prize-winning 
orator made his maiden speech and it would have been longer had he not, 
at the end of 1806, been asked to move the Address to the Throne - a task 
undertaken at the start of each Parliamentary session by one of the 
government's junior supporters. This was during a rare period of Whig 
participation in government. The invitation to Lamb was an honour for a 
backbencher and an easy start for him as a Parliamentary speaker - he 
would be able to prepare his words carefully and not have to think on his 
feet. In these early years he was afraid of speaking in the House and when 
he did attempt it was not very good. Lady Caroline came to witness the 
great occasion of her husband's maiden speech, but as women were not 
allowed into the Commons, she slipped in dressed as a man. 

After a miscarriage within a year of their marriage, on 29 August 1807 
Caroline gave birth to a son. He was named Augustus, after George 
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Augustus, Prince of Wales, who became his godfather. His mental 
problems emerged while he was still an infant. Shortly after the birth, 
Caroline's behaviour took a turn for the worse and Harriet Cavendish 
reported seeing her standing in a corner flinging cups and saucers at her 
husband's head. A daughter born early in 1809 died within hours. A year 
after this tragedy, the Lambs' marriage deteriorated even further when 
Caroline started an affair with Sir Godfrey Webster, the son by a previous 
marriage of the Whig hostess Lady Holland. But this relationship lasted no 
more than a few months. 

The great passion of Carohne's life was Lord Byron. From the start, 
their affair seems to have been self-consciously melodramatic. When she 
first met him, in March 1812, Caroline wrote in her journal (or, to be 
precise, later told her friend Lady Morgan that she had written in her 
journal) that he was "mad - bad - and dangerous to know".^^ After a 
second meeting she decided that "that beautiful pale face will be my 
fate".'^ 

The couple pursued their affair ostentatiously for just a few months 
before Byron grew tired of it. But Caroline was unwilling to let him go and 
in July 1813, almost a year after they had split up, she made a great scene 
at Lady Heathcote's ball because Byron was paying attention to another 
woman. She broke a glass and slashed at her wrists, then went off to finish 
the job with a pair of scissors, though she did herself no serious harm. On 
another occasion, she burst into Byron's rooms (in the Albany, by a strange 
coincidence). He was out, and she had to content herself with scrawling 
"Remember me!" across the title page of his copy of Beckford's Vathek - a 
work of Gothic horror. When Byron discovered it, he added some verses of 
his own, including the lines: 

""Remember thee," nay - doubt it not - 

Thy husband too may ''think'' on thee! 

By neither canst thou be forgot. 

Thou false to him - thou fiend to me!"''' 

Lamb continued to love Caroline in spite of her affairs and she seems 

in some sense to have remained in love with him. Byron thought that "she 

has no real affection - or if any it is to the very man she has most 

injured."'^ Lamb himself blamed Byron far more than he blamed Caroline. 
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He later told Victoria that the poet was "treacherous beyond conception 
he dazzled everybody and deceived them"/^ 



Though Lamb mixed socially with the Whig party's leading men, he was, 
partly because of his youth, in merely the second rank among its 
politicians. When in 1811 there seemed to be a possibility of a Whig 
government, the party's leaders proposed to offer him only a junior post. 
The Whig government did not materialise, but Lamb was upset at the low 
opinion that the party's leaders evidently held of him. 

By this time King George III had become permanently mad and the 
Prince of Wales was Prince Regent. In 1812, Viscount Melbourne was 
reappointed as one of the Prince's lords of the bedchamber. As a favour to 
Melbourne the Prince persuaded Spencer Perceval, the Tory Prime 
Minister, to offer Lamb a job in the government, but he was insulted at 
how junior the post was and turned it down. Melbourne apologised to the 
Prince for his son's ingratitude. 

Most seats in the House of Commons at this time were in effect bought 
and sold. At the general election later in 1812 Lamb ceased to be an MP 
when he found that his seat had been sold by its owner to someone else. 
The leaders of the Whigs were unable to find him another seat, and his 
father was unwilling to buy him one. He was upset, and complained to the 
party's leader, Earl Grey, that he had been "deserted and abandoned... I 
cannot but feel that my friends have failed me at the most critical moment 
of my political life."'' He also complained to his mother: 

"It is impossible that any body can feel the being out of Parliament 

more keenly than I feel it ... It is actually cutting my throat. It is 

depriving me of the greatest object of my life at the moment. . . I 

have no money. . . my income is insufficient, I am deprived of many 

things that I wish to have, and in many things in which I might be 

facilitated, I receive no assistance."'^ 

But it had been a bad election for the Whigs, and others more prominent 

than Lamb also found themselves without seats in Parliament. This was 

also the time at which Caroline was having her very public affair with Lord 

Byron, so Lamb had other reasons for feeling unhappy. 
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When the Whigs did try to help him, he spurned their efforts. The Duke 
of Bedford offered him a seat, but he refused to take it because his views 
and the Duke's did not coincide. Two years later, in February 1814, he was 
still writing to his mother to complain that being out of Parliament was 
"utter extinction and annihilation". But he added that, 

"much as I wish for a seat in the House of Commons, I could not 
accept any but a perfectly independent one ... I could not possibly 
bind myself to agree with any party or to follow the lead of any 
individual now existing in either House of Parliament."'^ 
This was not a basis on which to build a successful career in politics. 



In 1815, the year of Waterloo, Lamb's prospects received what was to 
prove in the long term a significant boost. His father was rewarded for his 
years of service to the Prince Regent with a United Kingdom peerage - 
Baron Melbourne of Melbourne - and so became entitled to a seat in the 
House of Lords. This meant that Lamb joined that exclusive class of 
aristocratic politicians who knew that, God willing, their political lives 
would not end in the House of Commons. 

Caroline's brother Frederick was injured at Waterloo. The Lambs went 
to see him in Brussels, and then they went on to Paris, where Caroline 
made scenes, smashed glasses in fits of temper and flirted with all the men, 
including the Duke of Wellington, while William had his grey hairs 
plucked out. The former Harriet Cavendish was there too. She was now 
Lady Granville and the wife of the British Ambassador. "Poor William 
hides in a small room," she wrote, "while [Caroline] assembles lovers and 
tradespeople in another. He looks worn to the bone."^" 

Lamb returned to the Commons in 1816, but his relations with the 
Whig leaders were cool and on some key issues he supported the 
government. Three years later the Duke of Bedford described Lamb's 
politics as "God knows what!"'' 

At almost the same moment that he became an MP again, Caroline 
published a novel, Glenarvon. All the characters were based on the 
author's friends, enemies and relations, and she showed a facility for 
drawing unpleasant verbal portraits. The book was a best seller but earned 
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Caroline, as well as £500, the hostility of her victims - almost everybody 
who knew her. Lamb himself was mortified, and his mother found the 
book so disagreeable that she was unable to read it. His sister Emily was 
equally upset. It was "distressing to see William's character in the world 
utterly and entirely blasted by [the book], his name held up to ridicule and 
contempt". ^^ 

The playwright Sheridan, an old friend, died in 1816 and Lamb offered 
to write his authorised biography. He gathered materials for it, did a good 
deal of background reading and began writing it, but eventually decided 
the task was beyond him. He passed the duty on to the poet Thomas 
Moore, who incorporated what Lamb had written in his own Ife of 
Sheridan.* 



Susan Churchill, born in 1818, was the illegitimate daughter of Harriet 
Spencer and the Marquis of Blandford. Harriet was the daughter of 
William Spencer, Lady Bessborough's second cousin, and Blandford was 
heir to the 5"" Duke of Marlborough. Illegitimate children were not 
uncommon among the aristocracy and a home was always found for them 
somewhere. Lady Bessborough kindly adopted Susan, and when Lady 
Bessborough died in November 1821 the Lambs took the child in. 

As the years passed, Caroline's character did not improve. She still 
threw things at people, smashed glass and crockery, and flirted 
outrageously - and now she spent more and more of her time drunk. 
Writing in October 1822, Emily described her brother's position: 

"He says he is quite miserable and does not know what to do about 
her, that he never has a day's peace, and that her violence increases 
so much that he is always afraid of her doing some serious mischief 
to some of her servants... He says she is the greatest bore in the 
world, and that there never was such a temper, because her fits of 
passion, instead of being succeeded by a calm, are only changed for 
the most eternal crossness and ill humour." 



An ungrateful task, apparently. When the book was published, Lord John 
Russell wrote to Moore, a close friend, to tell him, "I hear your life of Sheridan 
has made you many enemies. The subject made this inevitable." 
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Emily was sympathetic, but still thought that "He is a great ass for having 
borne her as he has done".^^ One morning in April 1823 Caroline smashed 
£200 worth of glass and crockery, and after another especially bad scene 
the following year she was kept down to one bottle of sherry a day. She 
embarked on a series of brief affairs, including one with a young 
undergraduate, Edward Bulwer - later a famous author and cabinet 
minister. 

Life for Lamb and his wife was made worse by Augustus. His mental 
age never got beyond eight or nine and his behaviour was temperamental - 
at one extreme he was silent and unresponsive and at the other liable to fits 
of sudden violence. 

"The boy is very strong and healthy," Emily noted in 1825, "but 

with the mind of a child always in mischief and rolling the maids 

about, tickling Charlotte and playing pranks and old Nanny when 

she does out the Drawing room is obliged to lock the door or else 

he runs down half-dressed and tumbles her on the floor and sits 

upon her . . . and this at 18 years old, his fits are as bad as ever and I 

think more frequent. I went last night to the play to see 

Frankenstein and the huge creature without sense put us all in mind 

of Augustus."''' 

To cap it all. Lamb's ageing father. Viscount Melbourne, as well as 

becoming senile, had turned into an alcoholic after Lady Melbourne's 

death in 1818. 

Urged on by Emily and his brothers, in 1825 Lamb finally decided to 
obtain a legal separation. Caroline resisted bitterly and wrote to tell him 
that he was cruel, cowardly and selfish. Arranging the separation proved 
difficult, but with the assistance of two arbitrators - Lord Althorp and the 
6"' Duke of Devonshire, both relatives of Caroline's - terms were finally 
agreed. By this time it was not just alcohol that was affecting her 
behaviour. Emily saw her while the settlement was being negotiated and 
commented that "She is ... always muddled either with brandy or 
laudanum."'' 



By then he had changed his name from Bulwer to Bulwer-Lytton. 
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In the Commons, Lamb was as independent as ever. When in May 1826 
Lord John Russell brought in a motion in favour of Parliamentary Reform, 
a central policy for the Whigs, he voted against it; Emily reported that, as a 
result, "all the Whigs are furious with William. "^^ 

Ahead of the general election expected that year Lamb decided not to 
stand again for his current constituency, the county of Hertfordshire, where 
he feared opposition, and he stood instead for the borough of Hertford. He 
began canvassing for votes early in the year, but according to Emily he was 
hopeless: 

"I never saw such a want of energy or they say a worse canvasser. 

He never talks the people over, but takes an answer at once, always 

seeing things in the view of his opponents . . . and too candid, and 

doing the thing by halves, and always despairing."" 

As the desultory struggle drew on. Lamb realised that, even if he spent the 

usual thousands of pounds needed to bribe the electors, there was a good 

chance he would lose the election. And there seemed to be little point in 

spending the money even if victory were assured, for his father was dying 

and Lamb could expect before long to be in the House of Lords. He wrote 

a disdainful letter of farewell to the electors of Hertford, telling them that 

"It did not suit with my views to run the slightest risk of failure" and that 

their votes "were not to me so precious an object as to be sought and 

struggled for against difficulty, ill-will and opposition"."^ And so for the 

second time he left the Commons. 

For the past twenty years, Lamb's life had been a series of 
disappointments. His marriage was a disaster. His political career had been 
little better. He was forty- seven, had yet to serve in government, and was 
not even in Parliament. His prospects looked bleak. 
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Chapter 2 
"The cleverest person going" 

Early in 1827 Lord Liverpool, Prime Minister for the past fifteen years, fell 
seriously ill and was forced to leave office. In April the King - the former 
Prince Regent, now George IV - asked George Canning to form a 
government. Canning had been the Foreign Secretary and Leader of the 
Commons under Liverpool, but he was distrusted by many Tories. He was 
not an aristocrat, he was viewed as an ambitious schemer who had been a 
rival to Lord Liverpool when Liverpool took office in 1812, and - worst of 
all - he was a "Catholic". 

To be called a "Catholic" in British politics at this time did not mean 
that a man was a member of the Roman Catholic Church. Far from it. 
Catholics were barred from sitting in Parliament, so all British politicians 
were Protestants. A "Catholic" in politics was someone who supported 
giving Roman Catholics equal rights - a policy known as "Catholic 
Emancipation". Those who opposed emancipation were labelled 
"Protestants". Canning was a Catholic in this sense and so was Lamb. 
When Canning set about forming a government, many of the leading 
Protestants among the Tories who had served in Liverpool's government, 
including Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, refused to serve under 
him. If he was to succeed, he would need help from the Whigs. Lord 
Lansdowne, a leading Whig, was willing to join his government, and so 
were some of the party's less senior figures. 

The position of Chief Secretary for Ireland was not a cabinet post, but 
it was one of the most important jobs outside the cabinet. It was also a 
highly sensitive appointment, and Canning had difficulty in finding 
someone who would be acceptable both to his prospective colleagues in 
the cabinet and to the King. Finally he thought of Lamb, whom he 
described as ''the cleverest person going"^^. When Canning put the 
proposition to the King, George replied, "William Lamb, William Lamb - 
put him anywhere you like."^" And so Lamb was offered the post. It was 
based in Dublin, and would require him to serve under the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquis of Wellesley - Wellington's elder brother. 
Between them, the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary were responsible 
for the government of Ireland. Lamb accepted the offer and, at the age of 
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forty-seven, and twenty-two years after he entered Parliament, he had his 
first job in government. It was a slow start. As a minister he would need to 
get back into Parliament and Canning found a seat for him. Lamb enjoyed 
the work - the first proper job he had ever had. 

Being a "Catholic", Lamb went to Ireland with greater sympathy for 
the Roman Catholic majority than for the Protestants. It was, except in 
Ulster, a nation composed largely of impoverished Catholic peasants 
paying rent to Protestant landlords - or facing eviction by them. The 
peasants retaliated with sporadic violence against the landlords, their 
agents, and all who cooperated with them. Melbourne was determined 
above all to maintain law and order, and a particular threat to law and order 
came at this time from the Catholic Association, a mass movement of the 
Catholics determined to press for emancipation. The result was that, 
though he did his best to convey to the leading Catholics his friendship for 
their cause, they saw him as just another hostile English Protestant. "It is 
idle to expect anything of Mr Lamb," was the simple verdict of Daniel 
O'Connell, the Association's leader.^' 

While in Dublin, Lamb formed a liaison with Lady Branden, a woman 
whose husband, a clergyman as well as a peer, spent most of the year apart 
from her - either in the spa town of Buxton in Derbyshire or in the south of 
France. She and Lamb were together a good deal and there was a general 
assumption that she was his mistress. Whatever the nature of their 
relationship, it seems to have had no great depth to it on Lamb's side. 



Canning had been unwell ever since he became Prime Minister, and in 
August 1827, while Parliament was in recess, he suddenly became much 
worse and died. The King appointed Viscount Goderich as his successor. 
The majority of Britain's Prime Ministers in the nineteenth century were, 
in their different ways, men of high talent. Goderich was an exception. He 
was George's personal choice and it was quite obvious, even to himself, 
that he was not up to the job. In January 1828 the King dismissed him 
before he had to face the new session of Parliament, and the experiment of 
maintaining a Canningite ministry without a Canning to maintain it came 
to an end. 
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The King now invited the Duke of Wellington to form a government, 
and Wellington brought in Peel. These two were the most prominent of the 
Tories who had refused to serve under Canning. Yet Wellington tried to 
form a ministry that would as far as possible keep together the different 
strands of opinion that Canning had woven into his administration. Lamb 
had stayed in Ireland under Goderich, and Wellington too now invited him 
to stay there. Lamb said that he needed to find out more about 
Wellington's plans and to consult his friends in the government - most of 
them, incidentally, Canningite Tories, rather than Whigs. He explained his 
concerns to his brother Frederick: 

"In politics, tone and impression are everything, and whatever may 
be the real feelings and merits of the Duke of Wellington, Peel, ... 
etc, they have got such a damned character for intolerance in this 
country [ie, Ireland] that their accession to office would encourage 
the violent Protestants and depress the Roman Catholics to such a 
degree as would make it impossible for me to pursue my course ... 
with credit and the appearance of consistency."''^ 
Lamb had to return to London anyway to see his wife. "Send for 
William," Caroline pleaded as she lay dying, "he is the only person who 
has never failed me." She died on 23 January 1828 at the age of just forty- 
two. By the end she was a pathetic figure, bloated with dropsy, undermined 
by drugs and with the spirit gone out of her. Shortly before her death she 
told Lamb's sister that "I consider my painful illness a great blessing. I feel 
returned to my God and duty and my dearest husband"." Lamb was upset 
by her death and said that he felt "a ... sense of desolation, solitude and 
carelessness about everything".^'' Years later he reflected, "In spite of all, 
she was more to me than anyone ever was, or ever will be."^^ 

With Caroline dead, there was a problem as to what should be done 
with the nine-year-old Susan Churchill. Lamb could not look after her on 
his own, so she was sent away to boarding school. When she was fourteen, 
she was removed to Geneva to complete her education, and then to 
Lausanne. She remained - or was kept out of the way - in Switzerland, 
where in August 1837 she married a Swiss, Aime Cuenod; Melbourne sent 
them £500 as a wedding present. The Cuenods founded a bank at Vevey on 
Lake Geneva. It prospered and was eventually absorbed into what became 
UBS. 
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In London to see his dying wife, Lamb took the opportunity to consult his 
friends so as to decide whether he should accept the Duke of Wellington's 
offer. He found that they were keen to stay in office, and he received 
satisfactory assurances on policy from Wellington and Peel. So although 
all three Whigs in the cabinet resigned. Lamb and Canning's Tory 
followers stayed on, though not for long. 

A few months later the Reverend Lord Branden started a legal action 
against Lamb for allegedly seducing his wife. Lamb bought him off with a 
payment of £2,000. Now that Caroline was out of the way. Lady Branden 
seems to have had hopes of taking her place. This was not at all what Lamb 
had in mind. 

"I thought I had already spoken to you distinctly and decisively," 
he wrote to her in April 1829. "The contents and tone of your letter 
compel me to do so again. I will be your friend, your sincere friend, 
as long as either of us live, but, come what may, I will not form a 
permanent connection with you. I have at present no intention of 
ever marrying again. "^^ 
She went to live abroad, and for twenty years Lamb supported her with 
£1,000 a year; after his death his brother continued the payments. 

Just as the Branden affair was blowing up, William Huskisson resigned 
from Wellington's government. He was the leading Canningite in the 
cabinet and related to Lamb by marriage. Once again. Lamb consulted his 
Canningite Tory friends - the Earl of Dudley, Viscount Palmerston and 
Charles Grant (later created Lord Glenelg) - to decide whether they should 
resign as well. Dudley, who was Foreign Secretary, was reluctant to leave 
the government and expressed the view that there was at least something to 
be said for serving with so great a man as the Duke of Wellington. Lamb 
was unimpressed. "For my part," he said, "I do not happen to think that he 
is so very great a man"." They agreed to resign, and at the end of May 
1828 Lamb, Dudley, Palmerston and Grant all left the government. By 
now. Lamb was in his late forties and had spent just over a year in office, 
and that in a post outside the cabinet. His sister Emily, who - though 
married to Lord Cowper - was Palmerston' s mistress, provided a 
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ludicrously optimistic assessment of her brother' s achievements, popularity 
and prospects. After noting that, in spite of his loss of office, he was "in 
very good spirits", she wrote, "[he] stands higher in character with all 
parties than anybody else in England, so that I think we shall still see him 
some day Prime Minister". ^^ 

A few weeks later, on 22 July, Lamb's father died and he became the 
2°'' Viscount Melbourne, with a seat in the House of Lords, inherited debts 
of £1 13,000 and a net income of £13,000 a year. 



King George IV died in the summer of 1830 and his younger brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, succeeded him as William IV. As the law then required, 
a general election followed, and in November the new Parliament 
assembled. Melbourne was now 51 years old and his year in Ireland was 
still his only experience of government. If, as his sister's optimistic 
forecast implies, he had ambitions to be Prime Minister, he was well 
behind in the race. Younger contemporaries such as Aberdeen, Palmerston 
and Peel had served far longer in government or in more senior positions. 
Althorp and Lansdowne, both younger than Melbourne, stood higher 
among the Whigs, and the even younger Lord John Russell had a greater 
Parliamentary reputation. Few men at this time would have put their 
money on Melbourne becoming Prime Minister within four years. Then the 
Duke of Wellington's government suddenly fell. 

The great issue of the day was Parliamentary Reform. Under the 
existing system of representation, very few people were entitled to vote at 
elections and constituencies were allocated in a most arbitrary way. Some 
large towns had no MPs of their own, many a tiny village had two. Voting 
took place in public, so it was possible to see how votes were cast. Most of 
the country was dominated by wealthy landowners. The combination of 
small electorates and public voting facilitated bribery. The combination of 
landlords' power and public voting facilitated intimidation. Both created a 
market in the purchase and sale of seats. Constituencies with small 
electorates that could be readily bought and sold were known as "pocket 
boroughs" or, in extreme cases, "rotten boroughs". The Tory governments 
of the 1820s were unwilling to contemplate any serious reform of this state 
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of affairs. But, for various reasons, by the autumn of 1830 there had been a 
shift in opinion, even among many Tories, and it was felt that a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform was the best way of safeguarding political stability. 
The reformers argued that the House of Commons needed a wider base of 
support if it was to survive the threat of popular upheaval. The middle 
classes and the large towns had to be brought inside the system, instead of 
being treated as enemies outside it. 

In November 1830, when the question of Parliamentary Reform was 
raised in the House of Lords, Wellington declared himself with 
uncompromising firmness against any reform whatsoever. But he had 
committed himself to a policy for which there was no longer a majority in 
the Commons, and it was the death of his government. The King sent for 
Earl Grey, leader of the Whigs, to form a new administration. 
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Chapter 3 
"The only man to be Prime Minister" 

The eleven years that followed were the happiest period of Melbourne's 
adult life. Grey made him Home Secretary - a great leap forward for a man 
of his limited experience. As Melbourne himself was in the House of 
Lords, there would need to be a junior minister in the Commons. Grey 
agreed to give the post to Melbourne's younger brother George, and made 
him Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Home Office. Grey himself had 
married a second cousin of Melbourne's wife, while Viscount Althorp, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the Commons, was the son and 
heir of Earl Spencer, and so also related to Melbourne by marriage. As 
Melbourne remarked, "The Whigs are all cousins. "^^ 

Almost as soon as he arrived at his new post, Melbourne received 
hundreds of alarming reports of violent unrest among the farm workers of 
southern England, caused by economic depression. From Kent to 
Wiltshire, from Sussex to Northamptonshire, they were rioting, burning 
hayricks and smashing the new agricultural machines that threatened their 
jobs. Law enforcement was in the hands of the magistrates, and Melbourne 
instructed them to repress the disturbances with vigour: "To force," he 
wrote, "nothing but force can be successfully opposed."''" The uprisings 
were in truth weak and disorganised, and were put down without great 
difficulty; some four or five hundred of the rioters were transported to 
Australia and three men were executed. 

Melbourne was thought to have acquitted himself well and he surprised 
some of his critics by his energy and firmness. Edward Littleton, a Whig 
MP and the Marquis of Wellesley's son-in-law, reported that there was a 
"great outcry against Melbourne and [George] Lamb in the Home 
Department . . . they are denounced as idle. But without any evidence that I 
know of"'" Melbourne's reputation for indolence was very largely his own 
fault, as he never liked to be seen to be working hard - perhaps he thought 
visible effort ungentlemanly - and remarks like "Why [be] in such a hurry 
to answer letters? - most letters answer themselves in about a fortnighf ''^ 
did nothing to help. Melbourne kept his reputation for idleness, and one of 
those who believed it was the Prime Minister. In September 1831 Grey 
thought of moving him from the Home Office, but first consulted Lord 
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Holland, a senior member of the cabinet. Holland advised strongly against 
the proposal. In his view, "a dislike to meddling legislation and his careless 
nonchalant manner might give [Melbourne] the character of an indolent 
man with the inobservant, but those who had business with the office did 
not find him so. He did uncommonly well there". "^^ The Prime Minister 
took Holland's advice and left Melbourne where he was. 



Grey's ministry was founded on a policy of Parliamentary Reform. 
Melbourne had opposed Reform in the past, but now he reluctantly 
accepted the need for it. He warned the House of Lords that both 
government and Parliament "must yield to the popular voice or be 
annihilated".'*'' He was no enthusiast for Reform, though, and still 
disapproved of the measure some years after it had been passed. It was "in 
itself," he thought, "an unjustifiable experiment and only rendered 
necessary by the public feeling and by the apparent, rather than real defects 
of the old system".''^ 

Melbourne's Britain still lived in the shadow of the French Revolution. 
He and the other great Whigs were aristocrats who saw concessions to the 
middle classes as a way of preserving the power of the aristocracy and of 
saving both aristocracy and monarchy from the fate of their French 
predecessors. It may have been desirable to bring the bourgeoisie on side, 
but that did not mean one had to admire them. With his usual frankness 
Melbourne later told Victoria, "I don't like the middle classes. They say 
that the upper and lower classes are very much like each other in this 
country; the middle classes are bad; the higher and lower classes there's 
some good in, but the middle classes are all affectation and conceit and 
pretence and concealment."''^ 

For good or ill, the Reform Bill passed, and the government moved on 
to deal with other issues. One of these was slavery, which Lord Grey's 
administration abolished throughout the British Empire. Years afterwards, 
Melbourne exclaimed to the Archbishop of Dublin: 

"I say. Archbishop, what do you think I'd have done about this 
slavery business, if I'd had my own way? I'd have done nothing at 
all! I'd have left it all alone. It's all a pack of nonsense! Always 
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have been slaves in all the most civilized countries; the Greeks and 
Romans had slaves; however, they would have their fancy, and so 
we've abolished slavery; but it's great folly. ""^^ 



Another problem facing Grey's government was Ireland, for which the 
Home Secretary was vaguely responsible. Melbourne and the rest of the 
Whigs had thought that Catholic Emancipation would solve the Irish 
problem. Instead, when in 1829 the Duke of Wellington's government 
unexpectedly granted emancipation, it merely created a party of Catholic 
Irish MPs who opposed the rule of the Parliament at Westminster of which 
they were now members. Violence by Irish Catholic farmers against 
British Protestant landlords and their agents continued as before. All of this 
was what the Tory diehards who opposed emancipation had predicted. As 
Melbourne wearily remarked, "What all the wise men promised has not 
happened and what all the damned fools said would happen has come to 
pass."" His own view of Irish unrest was that there was no political 
remedy for it. The people of Ireland were, in his view, "barbarian", but this 
was not their fault, it was because of "the violence with which the laws and 
religion of England had been attempted to be forced on that country".'" 

In Britain there was no endemic violence to compare with that in 
Ireland, but Melbourne was worried by the activities of trade unions, which 
intimidated non-union labour and the smaller employers. Early in 1834 he 
recommended to magistrates that they should crack down on unions of 
agricultural labourers by making use of a law that prohibited the taking of 
oaths. The members of the Friendly Society of Agricultural Labourers in 
the village of Tolpuddle in Dorset do not seem to have done anyone any 
harm, but they imposed a secret oath and this led to the arrest and 
prosecution of six of their members. The judge at the trial denounced their 
activities as "calculated to shake the foundations of society" and sentenced 
them to seven years' transportation.^" There was a national outcry at the 
fate of the "Tolpuddle martyrs" and, after the men had been sent to 
Australia, 35,000 demonstrators marched past the Home Office in protest. 
Melbourne was unmoved and saw no reason to remit the sentences - on the 
contrary, they set a good example. 
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"I am well aware," he wrote, "of the obstinate fidelity with which 
the lower classes cling to one another ... at the same time I trust 
that the convictions which have lately taken place in Dorsetshire 
will have some effect in proving to them the illegality of their 
combinations, the power which the law possesses of punishing 
them, and of the determination of the Government to carry the law 
into effect."^^ 
Two years later, though, the martyrs were given a pardon and brought 
home. 

Though he was unsympathetic to trade unions, Melbourne had a more 
modem attitude to child labour. Here he recognised a duty on the state to 
protect those who were unable to protect themselves. His Factory Act of 
1833 significantly extended the restrictions on child labour in factories 
and, for the first time, provided for the appointment of inspectors. Hitherto, 
the lack of inspectors had made the law virtually unenforceable. 



Early in 1834, Melbourne's younger brother George died from gout at the 
age of forty-nine. George's widow thought that Melbourne "suffered 
severely", and years later Victoria recorded that George had been his 
"great favourite ... he became very much affected in speaking of his 
brother and his eyes filled with tears." Melbourne himself, according to his 
sister Emily, was in fine condition. 

"In some respects," she wrote, "office is useful to William. It 

employs his mind and makes him get up early, before he was in 

office I was often more anxious about him than I am now. He used 

to lye in bed till 12 o'clock and had got so fat and full and red."" 

Earl Grey, by now in his seventies, was becoming more and more 

averse to remaining in office. Divisions of opinion in the cabinet were 

frequent and bitter, and the prospect of retirement seemed ever more 

attractive. Disagreements and misunderstandings with Althorp and Edward 

Littleton (the Chief Secretary in Dublin) over a Coercion Bill for Ireland 

finally provoked his departure and, on 8 July 1834, all three of them - 

Grey, Althorp and Littleton - resigned. 
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The Whigs and their allies had a commanding majority in the House of 
Commons, so it was difficult to see that there could be any government 
other than a Whig one. But who could lead it? Palmerston, the Foreign 
Secretary, was too recent a convert from the Tories. Althorp, who had been 
assumed by many to be the likely successor, had not only resigned but had 
precipitated Grey's resignation, and would not have thought it honourable 
in the circumstances to take his place. Edward Stanley - also at one time 
seen as a likely successor - had only recently left the government in protest 
at its Irish policy and so had effectively ruled himself out. Of the 
heavyweights in the government, that left Melbourne and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council. Everybody seems to have 
considered Melbourne the better choice, and Grey suggested him to the 
King. The King approved of Melbourne's essentially conservative, 
reluctantly reforming approach to politics, liked him personally and 
referred to him favourably as "a great gentleman". ^^ As Home Secretary, 
he had shown firmness and competence and, while not exactly popular 
with the radical wing, he was at least agreeable to all sections of opinion 
within the party. The Earl of Durham had been one of the cabinet's most 
radical members until he left it in 1833. It was he who, some months 
before Grey's resignation, expressed the view that in the event of Grey's 
fall "Melbourne is the only man to be Prime Minister, because he is the 
only one of whom none of us would be jealous."^"* 

The day after Grey's resignation, Melbourne received a summons to 
see the King. It did not say what for, but it was obvious enough what it 
must be about. Melbourne turned to his private secretary, Thomas Young, 
and said it was all a damned bore and he really did not know whether to 
accept the offer. As Melbourne hesitated, his private secretary urged him to 
accept. "Why, damn it," said Young - evidently a man who shared his 
master's tone - "such a position never was occupied by any Greek or 
Roman, and, if it only lasts two months, it is well worth while to have been 
Prime Minister of England " "By God that's true," said Melbourne. "I'll 
go."" 
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Chapter 4 
"An agreeable egotist" 

King William did not at first invite Melbourne to form a Whig 
government. Instead, he called on him to form a coalition with the Tories, 
led by Wellington and Peel, and with Stanley and his followers among the 
Whigs. Melbourne explained to the King that, in his view, the difficulties 
in the way of such a scheme were insurmountable. Wellington and Peel 
agreed that, as Melbourne clearly intended to make no concession to Tory 
views on Ireland, a coalition was out of the question. Stanley, who still 
thought of himself as a Whig, refused to serve in any ministry that included 
Wellington. The King accepted defeat and on 14 July commissioned 
Melbourne to form a Whig government after all. 

The question was: would he be able to? Stanley expected Melbourne to 
fail and thought the task would then be passed to Althorp. If he was to 
succeed, Melbourne needed the support of both Grey and Althorp - Grey 
as the party's pre-eminent statesman and Althorp as the man who many 
Whigs thought should be leading the party anyway. Althorp would only 
come in if the government adopted his own, weaker policy on coercion in 
Ireland. Melbourne accepted this, because he knew that he needed Althorp 
to run the Commons - "Althorp," he said, "is the Tortoise on which the 
world now rests. "^^ But he also knew that by accepting Althorp' s policy on 
the Irish Coercion Bill he ran the risk that Grey would oppose it in the 
House of Lords. On 16 July 1834, with Althorp as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the Commons, Melbourne became Prime 
Minister for the first time. In the event Grey was generous and did not 
oppose the Coercion Bill, though he refused to speak in its favour. The 
government was regarded as merely a continuation of Grey's, and 
Melbourne himself told the Lords that his administration "was not in any 
respect a new Government"." As a matter of prudence he consulted Grey 
on policies and appointments. 

There were the usual family connections in the new administration. 
Lord Duncannon, a brother of Melbourne's late wife, was made Home 
Secretary. Palmerston, still the lover of Melbourne's sister Emily, 
remained Foreign Secretary. 
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The most important legislation passed while Melbourne was in office 
was the Poor Law Amendment Act. This established the workhouses in 
which the poor would from now on have to spend their lives if they were to 
be supported by the local authorities. Under the old Poor Laws the destitute 
had received whatever relief they were fortunate enough to obtain "out of 
doors" - that is, without being shut up in an institution. In the new 
workhouses, the poor were segregated by sex, their children were taken 
away from them, and they were compelled to work at some arduous and 
unskilled form of manual labour. The new legislation remained in effect, 
with modifications, until 1930 when the workhouse finally disappeared. It 
was a measure decided on and introduced by Grey's government, and 
Melbourne's only saw it through its final stages in Parliament, but reform 
of the Poor Law was something that he had long supported. As early as 
1817 he told the Commons that "the sums raised for the support of the poor 
. . . [implied] the greatest oppression to the landed interest"^^ - who paid 
the taxes that supported the poor. 

From the Middle Ages until 1783 taxpayers' debts and payments to the 
government were recorded by a system of notches on sticks known as 
tallies. After the tallies stopped being used they were still stored in the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament until eventually, in 1834, it was 
decided to get rid of them. As they recorded confidential details of 
taxpayers' private finances it was thought that the best way to do this 
would be to burn them. On 16 October 1834 the two caretakers who tended 
the furnace that heated the Houses of Parliament began to bum the tallies, 
but there were an awful lot of them - several hundred years' worth, in fact 
- and the men were keen to finish their work. So they loaded them all into 
the furnace and went home. Early in the evening the furnace exploded and 
fire spread quickly through the buildings, destroying the greater part of the 
Houses of Parhament; the only significant building to survive was 
Westminster Hall. King William, who disliked living in Buckingham 
Palace, offered it to Melbourne as a permanent site for Parliament in place 
of the old buildings; the government would then have to provide him with 
a new palace. This was not at all what Melbourne wanted, and he was 
relieved to find that the architect whom he commissioned to report on the 
project's feasibility advised that Buckingham Palace could not be modified 
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so as to turn it into a suitable home for Parliament. So new Houses of 
Parliament were eventually commissioned to be built on the site of the old. 



On 10 November 1834 a more serious disaster struck - Earl Spencer died. 
Althorp was his heir and would now have to take his place in the House of 
Lords. This left the government without its key man in the Commons. 
Melbourne proposed to make Lord John Russell Leader of the Commons 
in Althorp' s place, but the King disliked Russell, objected to his politics 
and refused to appoint him. Melbourne suggested three other candidates. 
The King turned them all down. He had become increasingly hostile to the 
Whigs' policies, and the day after this interview he took the opportunity to 
dismiss Melbourne from office. This was a historic moment. It was the last 
time that a British sovereign dismissed a government because he objected 
to it. 

The leading figure in the opposition was Sir Robert Peel, and it was he 
who - after he had been summoned back from holiday in Italy - formed a 
government. Out of office, Melbourne seemed happy and relaxed, and he 
deliberately avoided all appearance of complaint. He felt, in fact, that his 
dismissal strengthened his position. Provided he could retain the leadership 
of the Whigs, if he did return to power it would no longer be as a mere 
continuation of Grey's government, but as Prime Minister in his own right. 
He explained his views to Grey: "This is a new point of departure. I 
consider myself now free, entirely free, to choose both the principles upon 
which, and the men with whom, I will consent to engage either in 
government or m opposition. 

Peel was in an awkward position: he was in government, but in a 
minority in the House of Commons. When he called a general election, the 
Conservatives made significant gains and became the largest party in the 
Commons, but did not win an outright majority. The various opposition 
groups - Whigs, radicals, and Irish Catholics - now formed a loose 
coalition to overthrow the government. The one point of principle on 
which they were united was their attitude to the revenues of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland, to which everyone in Ireland contributed, even though 
the population was overwhelmingly Catholic. Policy on the Irish Church 
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had emerged since 1833 as the dividing line between the two main parties. 
While the Tories were pledged to defend the Church's income and 
privileges, the Whigs and their allies were willing to contemplate the 
diversion of some of what they regarded as its surplus revenues to other 
purposes. Faced by a united opposition, Peel found that he was constantly 
being defeated in the Commons, and eventually he resigned. 

The King would now have to invite the Whigs to form a government. 
But he did not at first call for Melbourne. Instead he invited Grey to 
become Prime Minister again, but Grey was not interested. So on 18 April 
1835, Melbourne emerged for the second time as Prime Minister; and 
Russell became Leader of the Commons after all. That Melbourne became 
Prime Minister for a second time was a tribute to his political skills. If he 
had made a hash of his first period as Prime Minister, he would not have 
been given a second chance. But no rival emerged during the months of 
opposition. There was no campaign for Althorp or Palmerston or 
Lansdowne or Russell to succeed him. As long as Grey was unwilling to 
serve, Melbourne was now the natural and undisputed leader of the Whigs. 
Equally important, he was willing (unlike Grey) to endorse political 
stances that allowed the Whigs to gather the support of the radicals and the 
Irish, without going so far as to push the more conservative members of the 
party into following Stanley, who was now moving towards the Tories. 

In forming his new ministry, Melbourne showed a toughness that did 
not fit his popular image. Lord Wellesley had been Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in his first administration, but was offered nothing equivalent in the 
new government. He was outraged and complained, so Melbourne went to 
talk to him. "His language," according to Wellesley, "was rough, vulgar 
and such as has never been employed from a person in his station to one in 
mine." Brougham, Lord Chancellor - and therefore holder of the Great 
Seal of State - in Melbourne's first government, was also left out. He too 
was upset. He went round to talk to Melbourne, and the two men had a 
flaming row. "Do you think I am mad?" Brougham shouted. "God damn 
you," Melbourne shouted back, "you won't get the Great Seal, and that's 
the end of it."^'^ 
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Early in 1831 Melbourne began a close friendship with Mrs Caroline 
Norton, a grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a niece of Sir 
James Graham (a member of Grey's cabinet) and the wife of George 
Norton, a former Tory MP. Melbourne at the time was in his early fifties. 
Mrs Norton was in her early twenties and, according to the Rev Sydney 
Smith, "a superb lump of flesh". ^^ She was not the sort of woman whom 
other women liked. One described her as "never natural for one moment"; 
another as "not quite nice"; a third wrote, "I never saw anything so 
tormentingly beautiful. One is attracted by her consummate beauty, one is 
repelled by her odious manner"." George Norton needed a job and Mrs 
Norton did her best to beg one for him from anyone who might be able to 
help. As Home Secretary, Melbourne had powers of patronage and, duly 
solicited by Mrs Norton, he made her husband a judge at £1,000 a year. 
There is no evidence that Norton was competent for the post. 

In the following years, Melbourne and Caroline Norton were 
increasingly seen together in society. She behaved in a surprisingly 
familiar way with him. On one occasion, at a party at the French 
Ambassador's, she "talked in a most extraordinary manner, and kicked 
Lord Melbourne's hat over her head. The whole corps diplomatique were 
amazed."" As with Lady Branden, there was a general assumption that 
Mrs Norton was his mistress, but the general assumption was probably 
wrong. When in April 1836 Mr Norton brought a lawsuit against the Prime 
Minister alleging adultery and claiming £10,000 compensation, Melbourne 
in his private correspondence with Caroline Norton always wrote as though 
they were innocent. She was attractive, and no doubt this was an important 
consideration for him. But his interest seems to have been in having a 
flirtatious but unconsummated relationship with an intelligent and pretty 
woman who would pay attention to him and keep him amused. 

The case came to court and some of the evidence against Melbourne 
was a few notes that he had written to Mrs Norton: 

"I will call about V2 past 4 or 5 o'clock. Yours, Melbourne." 
"How are you? I shall not be able to call today, but probably shall 
tomorrow. Yours, Melbourne." 

"There is no House today. I shall call after the levee, about 4 or V2 
past. If you wish it later let me know. I shall then explain to you 
about going to Vauxhall. Yours, Melbourne." 
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Norton's counsel argued that the notes were "not written in the ordinary 
style of correspondence usually adopted ... between intimate friends." 
"They seem," he suggested, "to import much more than the words 
convey."^"* Some servants were called to testify in support of Norton's 
allegation, but none of them had seen anything damaging. 

Melbourne won the case. The evidence against him was simply too 
feeble, and the jury did not even bother to leave the box before giving its 
verdict. But reactions outside the court were mixed and some refused to 
believe his innocence. Others thought that, if he was innocent, "it had been 
proved that he had more opportunities than any man ever had before, and 
had made no use of them"." 

After the trial, Melbourne considered it prudent to see less of Mrs 
Norton. She was deeply offended and wrote to him to remonstrate: 

"No one either in the past or the future will have loved you more 
earnestly, more completely - and I may say more steadily than the 
woman whose threat of passion you pretend to fear - and who has 
been made to appear a painted prostitute in a Public Court ... for 
the sake of an acquaintance with one [i.e. Melbourne] who did not 
think it worthwhile to ask after her the next morning!"" 
Still, they maintained a correspondence. 

Charles Dickens attended the trial as a reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle and made use of it for a scene in The Pickwick Papers. Mr 
Pickwick takes lodgings with the widow Mrs Bardell. The widow 
subsequently alleges that Pickwick has gone back on an undertaking to 
marry her and sues him for breach of promise, claiming a large sum in 
damages. In court, Mrs Bardell's lawyer Serjeant Buzfuz produces "two 
very small scraps of paper", notes from Pickwick that, according to 
Buzfuz, show the guilty nature of his relationship with the plaintiff: 

"Garraway's, twelve o'clock. Dear Mrs B - Chops and tomato 
sauce. Yours, Pickwick." 

"Dear Mrs B, I shall not be at home till to-morrow. Slow coach. 

Don't trouble yourself about the warming-pan." 

These notes, Buzfuz avers, "speak volumes ... They are covert, sly, 

underhanded communications ... evidently intended at the time, by 

Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third parties into whose hands they 
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might fall."^^ Pickwick is innocent but, unlike Melbourne, he loses the case 
and goes to jail. 



As he grew older Melbourne began to worry about money. His net income 
from his estates was now about £11,000 a year - perhaps £1.1 million in 
today's money - and he kept his expenditure within his income. But he still 
worried. 

He was increasingly affected by gout, which would sometimes put him 
out of action for as much as a week. He paid little attention to normal time- 
keeping, never wore a watch, and rose and slept at odd hours. He slept 
badly, and then found it difficult to stay awake when he wanted to. When 
he complained to Russell of languor and despondency, Russell told him 
that it was because he ate and drank too much and took no exercise. 
Melbourne was a notoriously hearty eater and drinker; his sister Emily at 
one point in 1834 noted that he was drinking two or three bottles of wine a 
day. Whether it was his brother George's death or the strain of becoming 
Prime Minister or both together that prompted this decline is unclear. Lady 
Lyttelton commented in 1838 that his position as Prime Minister was now 
so secure that nobody would be able to remove him "unless he contrives to 
displace himself by dint of consommes, truffles, pears, ices, and anchovies, 
which he does his best to revolutionize his stomach with every day"/* 
Though he let his figure go, and would appear in the middle of the day in a 
dressing-gown, he still took some pride in his appearance. He always took 
half an hour to dress for dinner - "a man can't be dressed properly in less", 
he said^' - and blacked his hair with Arnold's Imperial Cream. 

He developed a habit of talking to himself. Alone at his club once he 
was overheard muttering, "I'll be hanged if I do it for you, my lord!"'" 
Though he spoke to himself, he was liable in company to fall into a 
profound silence. His growing strangeness was perhaps a symptom of a 
deeper unhappiness. On the surface he was all good cheer and bonhomie, 
but the painter Benjamin Haydon, who got to know him in the 1830s, 
commented that "There is a bitterness in Lord Melbourne's humour that 
betrays something melancholy".'' He could be appallingly frank, to the 



Sister of the former Lord Althorp. 
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point of rudeness in his later years. Emily Eden, who became a friend in 
the 1830s, observed that "he frightens me and bewilders me, and he swears 
too much."^^ Swearing had always been one of Melbourne's 
characteristics, and something that his late wife had disapproved of. She 
once wrote a poem to him that began: 

"Oh, I adore thee, William Lamb, 

But hate to hear thee say God damn."" 
In November 1836, Melbourne's son Augustus finally died at the age 
of twenty-nine; Melbourne's sister-in-law noticed that he was "a good deal 
affected". Mentally, Augustus had never grown up and someone always 
had to be with him to make sure he was safe. Mrs Norton dated the decline 
in Melbourne's health to this time. Writing in 1839, she claimed that "He 
has never been well since his son died: and after all it is a desolate life".''' 



Melbourne was never one of the great Parliamentary orators, but he 
became a lot better with practice. On one occasion in 1833, Haydon saw 
him reply to something Wellington had just said: 

"up started Lord Melbourne like an artillery rocket. He began in a 
fury. His language flowed out like fire. He made such palpable hits 
that he floored the Duke of Wellington as if he had shot him. But 
the moment the stimulus was over his habitual apathy got ahead. 
He stammered, hemmed and hawed."" 
Three years later. Lord Holland, a member of Melbourne's cabinet as well 
as Grey's, summarised his strengths and weaknesses as a speaker: 

"There is a want of Parliamentary aptitude and ready apprehension 
and logick that always leaves one something to desiderate in his 
speeches. But on the other hand his admissions, though apparently 
imprudent, give an air of frankness and candour, and his sudden 
and sometimes unprovoked bursts of passion imply such 
fearlessness of character and such singleness of purpose, that they 
in a great degree disarm his enemies, endear him to his friends and, 
above all, ingratiate him with the publick"." 
It was fortunate for Melbourne that his father had received a United 
Kingdom peerage. If he had remained in the Commons, his weakness as a 
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speaker would have counted more heavily against him, and it is unlikely 
that he would ever have become Prime Minister or have lasted so long in 
the position. 

The mention of passion and fearlessness invokes characteristics not 
normally associated with Melbourne. He usually went out of his way to 
appear detached to the point of negligence and often seemed keen to avoid 
conflict of any sort. "In general," he wrote to Lord John Russell early in 
1835 when he was trying to keep the Whigs united in opposition, "nobody 
is so much for shuffling over differences of opinion ... as I am."^^ And this 
was certainly how he appeared as Prime Minister in cabinet, so that - 
among his critics - he had a reputation for weakness and irresolution. 
Guizot, the French Ambassador in London, described him as 

"impartial from clear sense and indifference; a judicious epicurean; 
an agreeable egotist, gay without warmth, and mingling a natural 
air of authority with a carelessness which he took delight in 
proclaiming. "It is all the same to me," was his habitual 
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expression. 
A more favourable, though perhaps consistent, interpretation of 
Melbourne's general conduct as Prime Minister would have been that it 
was the best way of keeping a divided cabinet together. 



King William died on 20 June 1837. He had plenty of children but, as they 
were all illegitimate, the throne passed to his niece, the eighteen-year-old 
Victoria. She was an unknown quantity, and might well exercise her 
prerogative to call for a change of government. 
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Chapter 5 
"You will not forsake me" 

To Melbourne's relief, the young Queen decided to keep the ministers she 
had inherited. Within a few days of ascending the throne, she described 
him in her diary as "a very honest, good and kind-hearted, as well as very 
clever man". "He alone" she wrote a few months later, "inspires me with 
that feeling of great confidence and I may say security, for I feel so safe 
when he speaks to me and is with me"/^ At this time, Melbourne received 
an impartial tribute from his political opponent the Duke of Wellington, 
who told the Queen that her Prime Minister was "an honourable man, and 
one in whom Her Majesty might put confidence, ... a man apt to treat 
matters too lightly . . . but in the main an honest and an honourable man."*" 
Victoria saw her fifty-eight-year-old Prime Minister frequently - 
indeed, much more frequently than would have been usual, as he initially 
acted as her secretary as well as her first minister. As their relationship 
developed, Melbourne became Victoria's informal guide and teacher. "He 
has such stores of knowledge," she wrote admiringly; "such a wonderful 
memory; he knows about everybody and everything; who they were and 
what they did; ... and his conversations always improve one greatly."*' 
Victoria's admiring comments are not as ridiculous as they may seem. 
Lord Hatherton, the former Edward Littleton, dined with Melbourne in 
April 1837. 

"I had never before witnessed a greater display of learning on any 

subject," Hatherton wrote in his diary. "But what surprised me still 

more was his almost universal acquaintance with the literature of 

the last six years during which he has been in office". 

It was obvious that Victoria was becoming devoted to her tutor. 

Hatherton noticed that she "could not bear that he should be out of her 

sight ... if Melbourne even left the room, her eyes followed him, and . . . 

she sighed when he was gone!"^' For his part, Melbourne was becoming 

very attached to Victoria. The diarist Charles Greville, a senior civil 

servant on the fringes of the political establishment, wrote, "I have no 

doubt he is passionately fond of her as he might be of his daughter if he 

had one, and the more because he is a man with a capacity for loving 

without having anything in the world to love."*^ 
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The result of the Queen's personal attachment to Lord Melbourne was 
that she became a firm partisan of the Whigs. Melbourne did his best to 
stop her becoming committed to one side rather than another in the 
political contest, but she became more Whiggish than he was. The 
explanation is not that she was devoted to Whig policies, but that she was 
devoted to her Prime Minister and - unlike Melbourne himself - refused to 
see any merit in those who opposed him. Some Tories naturally saw the 
relationship in a sinister light and thought that Melbourne was 
manipulating the Queen for his political advantage. The Tory John Croker 
claimed that Melbourne's "situation is certainly the most dictatorial, the 
most despotic, that the world has ever seen."^"^ 



Melbourne gave the young Queen the benefit of his views on literature, 
authors, painting, men and women, marriage, morality, religion, history 
and politics. On most matters these varied from the jaundiced to the 
cynical, and he liked to be seen to doubt received opinions: "I generally 
find nothing that is asserted is ever true," he said, "especially if it is on the 
very best authority."*^ Greville noted that he was "very fond of being 
slashing and paradoxical."^^ To be made a Knight of the Garter was one of 
the most coveted honours in the kingdom. It was a personal award of the 
monarch, and limited to twenty-four holders at any one time. Melbourne's 
view was: "What I like about the Order of the Garter is that there is no 
damned merit about it."" Victoria offered him the honour, but he declined 
it as he thought it could be more usefully bestowed so as to encourage one 
of his own supporters or to secure a waverer's loyalty - "I cannot bribe 
myself," he explained. ^^ When a politician told him that "I will support you 
as long as you are in the right," Melbourne replied, "That is no use at all, 
what I want is men who will support me when I am in the wrong. "*^ 

Melbourne had a poor view of literary men. After one had just died, he 
remarked, "I see there is a new edition of Crabbe coming out; it is a good 
thing when these authors die, for then one gets their works and has done 
with them!" The incident was recorded by the poet Thomas Moore, who 
might well have taken it personally, but commented, "Though this sounds 
insolent when written, it was said with so joyous and jovial an air, 
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followed by that scarcely human though cheerful laugh..., with his 
ejaculations "Eh! Eh!" at every burst, that it was impossible not to enjoy it 
as much as himself."^° Melbourne refused to finish reading Oliver Twist: 
"It's all among workhouses, and coffin-makers, and pickpockets. I don't 
like that low, debasing style"." He was no keener on artists than on 
authors, advising young Victoria to avoid them - "they're a waspish set of 
people"." 

In Melbourne's view good intentions were as likely to rebound in 
personal life as they were in politics. "You had better try to do no good," 
he warned Victoria, "and then you'll get into no scrapes."" Some of his 
sayings sound as though they have escaped from The Importance of Being 
Earnest. "Nobody ever did anything very foolish except from some strong 
principle,"" he once remarked. He explained that he had not read 
Wordsworth's lengthy poem The Excursion, but added, "I've bought the 
book; it's amazing when you leave a book on the table how much you 
know what is in it, without reading it." ^^ Wellesley's predecessor as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquis of Anglesey, was a member of the Paget 
family. Melbourne evidently had a low opinion of them. Once, discussing 
education with the Queen, he said, "I do not know why there is all this fuss 
about education. None of the Paget family can read or write and they do 
very well." Of a Spanish general, Don Miguel de Alava, Melbourne 
remarked that he had "that very open, honest manner which is never to be 
trusted"." 

Though Victoria sedulously recorded her Prime Minister's unorthodox 
opinions in her journal each night, they did not form her own outlook in 
any noticeable way. 

The Queen's coronation took place on 28 June 1838. Melbourne was 
unwell. He had had a stomach upset the day before and dealt with it by 
dosing himself liberally with laudanum and brandy. Victoria recorded the 
event at length in her journal. Of Melbourne she wrote: 

"My excellent Lord Melbourne, who stood very close to me 
throughout the whole ceremony, was completely overcome at this 
moment [when the crown was placed on her head], and very much 
affected; he gave me such a kind, and I may ^dij fatherly look. . . 
"When my good Lord Melbourne knelt down and kissed my hand, 
he pressed my hand and I grasped his with all my heart, at which he 
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looked up with eyes filled with tears and seemed much touched, as 
he was, I observed, throughout the whole ceremony. "^^ 

A different view comes from the young Tory MP, Benjamin Disraeli. 

According to him, "Melbourne looked very awkward and uncouth" during 

the service, "with his coronet cocked over his nose, his robes under his feet 

and holding the great sword of state like a butcher."'^ 



The one great domestic reform of Melbourne's second government was the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. This did for local government what 
the Reform Act had done for Parliament. Most local authorities in the 
boroughs were self-perpetuating oligarchies with limited powers. 
Melbourne's Act opened them up to election and gave local councils 
powers to levy rates. But after this reform, which had Peel's tacit support, 
most of the Whigs' subsequent legislative programme was blocked by the 
Tory majority in the Lords. The result was that government policy came to 
a standstill in Parliament, Melbourne acquired the reputation of lacking 
firmness, and the government itself became less and less to the radicals' 
taste, to the point where they no longer saw any advantage in keeping it in 
power. On 6 May 1839, the issue came to the crunch in a vote on the 
Jamaican constitution. The British government was pressing a policy of 
prison reform on the colonial government in Jamaica, which refused to 
cooperate. The cabinet decided to suspend the Jamaican constitution so 
that it could get its own way. But the radicals in Parliament, as well as 
being generally disillusioned with the government, were sympathetic on 
principle to colonial self-government. When it came to a vote in the 
Commons, many of them either abstained or voted with the Tories and the 
government's majority was cut to five. 

The next day Melbourne told the Queen that the government would 
probably have to resign. Victoria was devastated. In her journal, she 
described their interview in melodramatic terms: 

""You will not forsake me." I held his hand for a little while, 
unable to leave go; and he gave me such a look of kindness, pity 
and affection, and could hardly utter for tears, "Oh! no," in such a 



touching voice."" 
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But the cabinet agreed that they could not keep the government going with 
such a narrow majority, and they resigned. "All all my happiness gone!" 
Victoria exclaimed in her journal. "That happy peaceful life destroyed, that 
dearest kind Lord Melbourne no more my minister." '°° 

The leader of the Tories was still Sir Robert Peel. It would have been 
desirable from a constitutional point of view if he had been on speaking 
terms with the Queen. But Victoria's fondness for Melbourne biased her 
against his opponents, and Peel lacked Lord Melbourne's easy charm. In 
his two-edged way, Melbourne had told the Queen before now that "You 
must try and get over your dislike for Peel, he's a close, stiff man.""" And 
once at a royal ball where Peel had been standing silently in a comer, 
Melbourne whispered to him, "For God's sake, go and speak to the 
Queen!"'"^ But his efforts had no success with either of them. 

Before he finally parted from the Queen, Melbourne suggested that she 
propose to Peel that she should keep the ladies of the bedchamber 
unchanged if he came into office. These were Victoria's ladies in waiting, 
her close personal attendants who perpetually surrounded and accompanied 
her - and almost all of them were Whigs. As the Queen was effectively 
enveloped in a cocoon of his political enemies, it was only natural that the 
incoming Prime Minister should seek at least some changes among them. 

When the Queen had her first meeting with Peel the two did not get on. 
"He is such a cold odd man she can't make out what he means. . .," 
she told Melbourne. "The Queen don't like his manner after - oh! 
how different, how dreadfully so, to that frank, open, natural, and 
most kind, warm manner of Lord Melbourne." 
She told Peel that she would not be changing any of the ladies of her 
bedchamber. When he came to see her a second time, he asked if she really 
meant to keep all her ladies and not make a single change. She confirmed 
that that was what she meant. "I never saw a man so frightened," she 
reported triumphantly to Melbourne.'" The next visit was from the 
combined forces of Peel and the Duke of Wellington. Still the Queen 
refused to make any concessions. 

For some reason, the members of the cabinet gained the erroneous 
impression that Peel was insisting on changing all the ladies of the 
bedchamber. This stirred their loyalty to a young Queen who they now 
thought was being villainously persecuted by Sir Robert. Melbourne had 
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his doubts and went to see the Queen. He was shown Peel's letter, from 
which he gathered that Peel was only demanding some changes. But 
Victoria, who refused to make any changes, preferred it to look as though 
Peel was demanding a total change. Melbourne raised his doubts, and the 
Queen recorded her response - "some or all, I said, were the same"/'^'* The 
cabinet told the Queen that she should resist Peel's demands and that if 
necessary they would remain in office. This was what the Queen wanted. 
Melbourne - and the Whigs - stayed on. Greville commented that "It is a 
high trial to our institutions when the caprice of a girl of nineteen can 
overturn a great ministerial combination."'"^ He might with equal justice 
have made a similar comment, but did not, when the caprice of William 
IV, a retired sailor of sixty-nine, overturned Melbourne's ministry in 1834. 
Victoria was simply exercising in a covert way her prerogative to keep 
Melbourne in power, as William had exercised it openly to throw him out. 

Melbourne now offered the Queen some further reflections on Peel's 
character, to suggest why she had not got on with him. He explained that 
Peel, the son of a factory owner, had a background very different from his 
own. "You must remember that he is a man who is not accustomed to talk 
to Kings; a man of quite a different calibre; it's not like me; I've been 
brought up with Kings and Princes . . . and know exactly what to say to 
them; now he has not that ease, and probably you were not at your ease." 
That night he dined with the Queen. "He was very much excited the whole 
evening," she wrote, "talking to himself and pulling his hair about, which 
always makes him look so much handsomer."""' 



In August 1839, Lord Ho wick resigned from the cabinet - really from 
pique at lack of promotion, but citing its insufficiently aristocratic 
character as a justification. He explained that "to be a member of the 
cabinet when it consists of 15 of whom 8 are in the House of Commons 
ceases to be a distinction".'" Charles Wood, Howick's brother-in-law, 
went with him. Howick met Melbourne afterwards to discuss matters, and 
came away charmed, but still out of office. "I wish it was possible," he 
wrote, "to give the slightest idea of the frank, good-humoured manner, 
singularly joined with a shrewd and amused but cynical tone of 
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observation, which makes it impossible to have a conversation even upon a 
disagreeable subject without coming away pleased with him."^"^ 

Howick's charge that the cabinet had too many members in the 
Commons is worth examining. In terms of numbers he was quite correct; 
Melbourne's was the first cabinet to have a majority of members in the 
Commons. But the 2"'' Viscount Melbourne would have been the last man 
to appoint a cabinet full of plebeians. Its eight members in the Commons 
included: 

• Viscount Howick himself, whose father was Earl Grey; 

• Viscount Duncannon, whose father was the Earl of Bessborough; 

• Lord John Russell, whose father was the Duke of Bedford; 

• Viscount Palmerston, the holder of an Irish peerage. 

Howick plainly had a very exalted view of what sort of people were fit to 
serve in cabinet. 

Howick's replacement was T. B. Macaulay, not merely one of the most 
famous of British historians, but in his day one of the most powerful set- 
piece orators in the Commons. Macaulay was a knowledgeable man on 
many subjects and did not hesitate to let the cabinet have the full benefit of 
his learning, at length. He was also very sure of himself: "I wish I was as 
cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything" was Melbourne's 
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comment. 

In December 1839 Palmerston married Melbourne's sister Emily - so 
the Foreign Secretary was now the Prime Minister's brother-in-law. Lord 
Duncannon, another brother-in-law, was Lord Privy Seal and First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. At the same time, Melbourne's 
brother Frederick (by now Lord Beauvale) was the British Ambassador in 
Vienna - in those days, with Paris, St Petersburg and perhaps 
Constantinople, one of the three or four most important diplomatic 
postings available. 



Victoria was growing up. She fell in love with her German cousin Albert 
and on 14 October 1839 they became engaged. Victoria told the Prime 
Minister that one of the things she liked about Albert was that he did not 
pay attention to other women. "No," said Melbourne, "that sort of thing is 
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apt to come later." "An odd remark," Lady Clarendon commented, "to 
make to any woman on the eve of marriage - let alone the Queen''^^^ On 
10 February 1840 the young couple were married. 

That same year the government introduced a fundamental reform of the 
postal service - a measure intended to appease the radicals. Under the old 
system of postage, letters were paid for by the recipient and charged by 
weight. This produced an expensive and cumbersome service, where letters 
were individually weighed by the postman at the point of delivery and 
charged for at an extortionate rate. Rowland Hill suggested that this system 
should be replaced by one where letters were paid for by the sender at 
standard rates, using a postage stamp. The basic rate would be one penny 
(about 42p in today's money). The reform was opposed by the Post Office 
and by the Conservatives, who feared that the result of a penny post would 
be that everybody would start sending letters and the streets would be 
jammed with horses pulling cartloads of mail. 

Melbourne gave Hill's plan his personal support, overcoming the 
opposition of the Postmaster General, the Earl of Lichfield, who feared that 
the buildings of the Post Office would collapse under the weight of all the 
letters that would be sent. Hill went to brief Melbourne - who, not 
unusually, was still wandering about in his dressing gown at one o'clock in 
the afternoon. While Hill was there, Lichfield arrived and Melbourne went 
into the next room to talk to him. "A minute afterwards," Hill recorded, 
"the hum of conversation sounded through the folding-doors, and, by-and- 
by, one of the voices gradually rose in distinctness and earnestness, taking 
at length an angry tone, in which I presently heard my own name 
pronounced." Things then quietened down and Lichfield left, "Lord 
Melbourne re-entering by the folding-doors, with the remark, "... I can't 
think why a man can't talk of penny postage without going into a 
passion.""'" The effects of the change were dramatic. In 1839, the last 
year of the old system, 76 million letters were posted. In 1840, the number 
was 190 million. 



Early in 1841 Melbourne complained to Victoria that he was getting old. 
He spent most of his time with the court at Windsor (where, to Victoria's 
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irritation, he often fell asleep during the conversation after dinner), kept 
cabinet meetings short and contributed little to them. It would not be long 
before he would be able to rest as much as he wished. 
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Chapter 6 
"A noble, kind-hearted, generous being" 

The issue of the day was now Free Trade. It would destroy Melbourne's 
government and within a few years it would destroy his successor's too. 
British agriculture - and especially the growing of com - was protected 
against overseas competition by the Com Laws, which imposed duties on 
imported com. But there was a mounting campaign, which attracted strong 
support in the towns, for this protection to be removed. Melboume was a 
landowner himself and thought protection for agriculture a very necessary 
support for the British gentry and aristocracy. In February 1839 Disraeli 
was a member of a Protectionist deputation that went to lobby the Prime 
Minister. The occasion was, he wrote, 

"very amusing. Melbourne, frank and rollicking, evidently in his 

heart a thorough Tory and agriculturist, mbbed his hands and 

laughed: when the evil consequences [of Free Trade were] insisted 

on, agreed to everything.""^ 

But before very long, bowing to opinion in the party and among its radical 

allies, Melbourne's govemment agreed to remove some of the protection 

that was in place. Indeed, the Conservative Lord Aberdeen thought the 

government's proposals amounted to "practical abolition of the Corn 

Laws"."^ As the members of the cabinet left him after agreeing on their 

new policy, Melboume suddenly called them back. 

"By-the-bye," he said, "there is one thing we haven't agreed upon, 

which is, what are we to say? Is it to make our com dearer or 

cheaper, or to make the price steady? I don't care which: but we 

had better all be in the same story." ""^ 

The fatal question for the govemment proved to be protection for sugar 

grown in British colonies, where the slaves had just been set free. The 

cabinet's proposal to reduce the level of protection for colonial sugar 

naturally drew the opposition of the Conservatives, who were against any 

retreat from a policy of Protection. But since the sugar-growers who would 

gain most from the proposed changes were slave-owners on South 



Com in the old, British sense (i.e., wheat), not in the modem, American sense 
(i.e., maize). 
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American and Caribbean plantations, the government's plan also provoked 
those MPs on its own side who opposed slavery. Melbourne expected the 
government to be defeated and warned the Queen that this would mean 
their resignation. She asked him whether he would mind. "Why, nobody 
likes going out," he replied, "but I'm not well - I am a good deal tired, and 
it will be a great rest for me." On 18 May 1841, the government was duly 
defeated on the sugar duties by 36 votes. Victoria asked Melbourne to do 
all he could "to save the Queen from having to have recourse to those 
hated Tories; you will not desert me"/^^ But the government could not go 
on unless it could pass its measures in the Commons, and Melbourne and 
most of the cabinet thought that calling an election would only make their 
position worse. A minority led by Palmerston disagreed, and by the 19'\ 
much against the Prime Minister's advice, they had persuaded the majority 
of the cabinet that they should stay on for the time being and call an 
election if they were defeated. Peel tabled a vote of no confidence. The 
division came on 4 June. Each side strained to the utmost to summon every 
available MP; one Whig was carried through the lobby unconscious so that 
his vote could be counted. It was not enough - the Conservatives won by 
312 votes to 311. 

At the general election, which followed immediately, the Whigs were 
poorly organised and allowed the Conservatives to return 217 members 
unopposed (against 132 at the previous election). Overall, the Tories 
gained about fifty seats. It was a decisive defeat for the government, but 
the cabinet waited for Parliament to reassemble at the end of August before 
it resigned. A few days later, in September 1841, Peel formed a 
government. This time there was no trouble with the ladies of the 
bedchamber. 



People expected Melbourne to be hard hit by the change. The loss of status 
is difficult for any Prime Minister to take, but in Melbourne's case he had a 
strong emotional attachment to the Queen - the most important 
relationship in his later life - and this would now have to be dissolved. As 
the Whig peer Lord Campbell commented, "it is as if a man were to have 
his wife and children, with whom he had lived affectionately and happily, 
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torn from him when he falls from power." Yet, a few weeks later, 
Campbell wrote that he saw Melbourne almost daily at his club: "Instead 
of languishing, as I expected he would, he is as merry as a grig. Without 
affectation, he really seems cheerful and happy." ^'^ 

Perhaps part of the reason for this was that Melbourne continued to see 
the Queen regularly and to advise her on political matters. Peel made it 
clear that he had no objection to such contact, provided it was purely on 
personal matters, but he would not have approved of what was actually 
going on. The Queen's advisers - including Albert - became increasingly 
worried and more than once sent someone to speak to Melbourne about it. 
When Albert's secretary George Anson first broached the matter, 
Melbourne was enraged. He began pacing up and down the room, 
exclaiming "God Eternal, damn it! flesh and blood cannot stand this.""'' 
But eventually he saw the sense of what was proposed and reduced his 
contacts with the Queen. 

The Queen in any case had less need of Melbourne now. She had 
Albert instead. He was not only a young, handsome man with whom the 
Queen was passionately in love. He was also able gradually to take over 
Melbourne's role of guide and teacher. And she discovered that Sir Robert 
Peel, who got on well with Albert, was not so bad after all. Melbourne 
became redundant. The Queen made a telling entry in her journal for 1 
October 1842. She had been looking back at what she had written a few 
years earlier and re-reading her glowing praise of Lord Melbourne. "I 
cannot forbear remarking," she now wrote, "what an artificial sort of 
happiness mine was then, and what a blessing it is I have now in my 
beloved husband real and solid happiness"."* 



On 23 October 1842, at the age of sixty-three, Melbourne suffered a stroke. 

He was never the same man again. From now on, he spent most of his time 

at Brocket with his younger brother Frederick, Lord Beauvale. When the 

Queen met him in July 1843 she recorded in her journal: 

"Lord Melbourne looked very nervous, and there is a strained 
altered look in his face, which it pains me to see. He is growing 
very thin, and uses his left hand with difficulty. He talked on all 
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subjects very well and quite like his old self. He said, "I am very 
weak. I am so crippled", but I assured him he looked very well". "^ 
At the end of 1845, against the strong wishes of the majority of Tory 
MPs, Peel decided that the protective tariffs for British corn should be 
repealed. Russell agreed - indeed, he had proposed the idea before Peel. 
Melbourne did not approve and in January 1846 Greville recorded in his 
diary "a curious scene with Melbourne at Windsor". 

"It was at dinner, when Melbourne was sitting next to the Queen. 

Some allusion was made to passing events and to the expected 

measure, when Melbourne suddenly broke out, "Ma'am, it is a 

damned dishonest act." The Queen laughed, and tried to quiet him, 

but he repeated, "I say again it is a very dishonest act," and he 

continued a tirade against abolition of [the] Com Laws, the people 

[at the dinner] not knowing how to look, and the Queen only 

laughing. The Court is very strong in favour of Free Trade, and not 

less in favour of Peel."' ^^ 

But at the end of May 1 846 Russell tried to persuade Melbourne to speak 

in support of Peel's bill to repeal the Com Laws at an impending meeting 

of the Whig peers. Melbourne gmdgingly accepted Russell's line, and at 

the meeting he told the assembled peers: 

"Sir Robert Peel has damned himself to all eternity; your Lordships 
seem about to do the same thing, for as my noble friend [Russell] 
tells you a different course would break up the party; I am prepared 
to take my share of the disgrace."'^' 
Palmerston's summary of the meeting was: "All unanimous against the 
Bill, and all unanimous not to oppose it."'^^ 

So the Whigs voted for the bill and it got through. But in June 1846, 
once it had passed. Peel resigned, and the Queen invited Russell to form a 
government. The sixty- seven-year-old Melboume wondered what post he 
would be offered. He knew that he was too ill to ran a department, but 
assumed that some lighter task would be found for him within the cabinet. 
When he heard nothing, he wrote to Anson to complain. Russell got to 
leam of it, and explained to Melbourne that he had not offered him 
anything "because I do not think your health is equal to the fatigues which 
any office must entail". Salvaging his pride, Melbourne replied that Russell 
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was right - he was "incapable of any exertion". '^'' He told the Queen that if 
he had been offered a post, he would have refused it. 

His old worries about money now troubled him more than ever. The 
concern was unnecessary, and more a symptom of mental decline than of 
genuine difficulty. Still, early in 1848 he borrowed £10,000 from the 
Queen and told her that the loan "quite enables me to go on, which 
otherwise I should not be able to do."'^^ He then asked the Queen if she 
could arrange for him to be granted a pension of £2,000 a year - or 
preferably £3,000. The Queen asked Russell, who vetoed the idea. 

In April 1848, Melbourne had another stroke and for the next few 
months he went downhill until, on 24 November, at the age of sixty-nine, 
he finally died. The Queen, in whose eyes he could once do no wrong, now 
wrote more even-handedly that "I sincerely regret him, for he was truly 
attached to me, and though not a firm Minister he was a noble, kind- 
hearted, generous being."'" He was buried with his wife in the family 
vault at Hatfield. 



Though Melbourne adopted an air of cynicism, his beliefs on important 
matters were firmly held. He took his Christianity, though not his 
churchgoing, seriously, but thought the Church should stay out of personal 
morality: "Things have come to a pretty pass," he once said, "when 
religion is allowed to invade the sphere of private life!"'"^ He had a 
surprisingly good knowledge of the history of theology and could hold his 
own on the subject with most bishops. He believed deeply in religious 
toleration. At the age of twenty-one he wrote, "If we have to have a 
prevailing religion, let us have one that is cool and indifferent ... 
Toleration is the only good and just principle and toleration for every 
opinion that can possibly be formed."'" He stuck to these views 
throughout his life. His last vote in the Lords, on 25 May 1848, was cast in 
favour of removing the legal disabilities of the Jews - a minority opinion at 
the time. He believed that his views on such matters were essentially 
Protestant. "I am sincerely and devotedly attached to the spirit of free 
enquiry and the right to private judgement," he once told the Lords, 
"principles which I consider characteristics of the Reformation."'^^ 
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He was devoted to the crown and to aristocracy as the best form of 
government. Though a reformer, he was a very cautious reformer; one 
cannot imagine any other prominent Whig making his remark that "change 
is of itself a great danger and a great evil". '^^ 

Birth, luck, hard work, ability and charm - and a surprising streak of 
toughness - combined to bring Melbourne the supreme reward in politics. 
It was both a fulfilment of lifelong ambition and a diversion from deeper 
worries. It also brought him briefly the most straightforwardly rewarding 
relationship of his life, with the young Queen Victoria. But she grew up 
and he lost power. His life had all the ingredients of tragedy, but he 
overcame them, and those who knew him saw him as a genial cynic - 
frank, engaging, tolerant and good-humoured. 
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Sir Robert Peel 

Chapter 1 
"Orange Peel" 

Over a million people a year visit the Drayton Manor Theme Park in 
Staffordshire. Few of them, probably, are aware that it is on the site of 
what was once the stately home of Sir Robert Peel, Victorian Prime 
Minister and founder of the Conservative party. Peel's memory is 
honoured there by Peel Plaza, where visitors can find the Cafeteria self- 
service and licensed restaurant (all day breakfasts, fish and chips, roasts) 
and the Park Inn bar and garden bar/patio (with full selection of beers, 
wine, snacks). The stately home itself has long been demolished. All that 
remains is the clock tower. 



It was Parsley Peel who made the Peels rich. Starting out as a farmer in 
Lancashire, Robert Peel - to give him his proper name - was an able and 
enterprising man who diversified into industry, became a manufacturer of 
cotton textiles, and in the 1760s helped set up some of the country's - and 
the world's - first cotton factories. He retired in 1792 when he was nearly 
seventy, handed the business over to his sons, and at his death three years 
later was worth about £140,000 - perhaps £14 million in today's money. 
He was known as Parsley Peel because of the parsley pattern he put on his 
fabrics. 

His third son, also Robert, was an even better businessman than his 
father and by the start of the nineteenth century had expanded the firm so 
rapidly that he employed 15,000 men, women and children. He was 
determined to move up in the world. He sent his sons to Harrow, bought 
the great estate of Drayton from the Marquess of Bath and in 1790 became 
a Tory Member of Parliament. The Prime Minister, William Pitt the 
Younger, would sometimes take Peel's advice on commercial matters and 
in 1800, in recognition of his loyalty and wealth, he was made a baronet. 

Sir Robert's eldest son, another Robert, was born on 5 February 1788 
and was the third of nine brothers and sisters. In February 1800, just turned 
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twelve, he was sent to Harrow. The curriculum, as at other schools of the 
time, consisted of little but Greek and Latin, and Peel excelled at both. One 
of his contemporaries remembered him "surrounded . . . with boys who had 
neglected their exercises, calling upon him to supply them, which he did, 
writing now Latin, now Greek, with as much facility as though it were his 
mother- tongue"/ Another Harrow contemporary was Lord Byron. 

"As a scholar he was greatly my superior," the poet later recalled, 

"as a declaimer and actor I was reckoned at least his equal. As a 

schoolboy out of school I was always in scrapes, and he never; in 

school he always knew his lesson and I rarely".^ 

Peel showed little interest in team sports and from his early teens 

preferred going off on his own into the countryside to shoot birds. Hunting 

with a gun was a lifelong passion and he became an excellent shot. As the 

boys at Harrow were not allowed firearms, he found someone locally who 

would keep his guns for him in their cottage and he would collect them 

when he wanted to go hunting. So one way of keeping out of scrapes was 

to know how to get round the rules. 

When he was just fifteen. Peel's mother died and his father remarried. 
But the marriage was not a success, and the couple eventually separated. 

In October 1805 young Robert arrived at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he maintained his record of academic brilliance. The examinations in those 
days were oral and conducted in public, so they became an entertainment 
for the other students. Peel decided to submit himself for the exams in both 
classics and mathematics, the equivalent of taking two degrees at once. He 
worked remarkably hard for this, sometimes putting in eighteen hours a 
day in the terms leading up to the exams. But in a public display of 
bravado, on the day before he was due to be examined he played a game of 
tennis. Expectations of his performance in the exams were high, and his 
friend George Dawson recorded the event. 

"The crowd that went to hear him resembled more the assembly of 
a public theatre than that attending a scholastic examination, and it 
was hard to decide which seemed more diffident of entering upon 
the business, the examiners or the examined." Peel answered all the 
questions with resounding success. "In every ... branch his 
excellence was the same, and, what is very rare, the examining 
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masters separately thanked him for the pleasure they had 

received."'' 
He was awarded a first class in both classics and mathematics - a supreme 
achievement. 



The following year, 1809, as a twenty-first birthday present, Peel's father 
bought him a seat in the House of Commons and he became a Member of 
Parliament. He did not speak in the Commons during the 1809 session, but 
he did support the Tory government with his vote. When the new session 
opened in January 1810, he was chosen to second the Address to the 
Throne - an almost identical debut to William Lamb's. Sir Robert Peel, 
still an MP but watching from the gallery, cried as his son's speech was 
cheered by the government's supporters; the Speaker of the Commons 
assured him afterwards that it was the best first speech since that of the 
great Pitt himself. Peel's Oxford tutor wrote to congratulate him and urged 
him to continue his studies of Homer: "Let no day pass without your 
having him in your hands. Elevate your own mind by the continual 
meditation of the vastness of his comprehension and the unerring accuracy 
of all his conceptions."'' 

In June 1810, at the age of twenty-two. Peel became a minister in the 
government. He was appointed Under-Secretary in the Department of War 
and Colonies, where the Secretary of State was Lord Liverpool. Liverpool 
was in the Lords, so Peel became the departmental spokesman in the 
Commons; it was an astonishingly rapid promotion. His performances in 
the Commons showed ever-greater assurance. Plumer Ward, a Tory MP, 
recorded how in a debate in March 181 1, the opposition case 

"was answered and pulled to pieces in one of the most beautiful, as 
well as argumentative, speeches ever delivered in the House, by 
young Peel... He was applauded almost as much by opposition as 
by us at the end of his speech. . . As to argument, he put the whole 
matter at rest."^ 
Peel was now one of the mere handful of men on the government side who 
could deliver a convincing performance in the Commons. Not only that. 
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but all the other competent performers on his side of the House were 
middle-aged. He had leapt a generation ahead of his contemporaries. 

On 11 May 1812 Spencer Perceval, the Prime Minister, was shot dead 
by a lunatic in the lobby of the House of Commons. Lord Liverpool 
became Prime Minister in his place and would remain in power for the 
next fifteen years. During the reconstruction of the government a vacancy 
arose for the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland. At first it was offered to 
young Viscount Palmerston, who turned it down, but then Liverpool 
decided that his former junior at War and Colonies was the right man for 
the job. For Peel, at the age of twenty-four, it was another rapid promotion 
to one of the most important posts in government outside the cabinet, the 
same that William Lamb was later willing to accept at the age of forty- 
seven. Peel was an enemy of Catholic Emancipation, and so it was perhaps 
inevitable that when he arrived in Ireland - with his Protestant views and 
reddish hair - the Roman Catholics called him "Orange Peel". 

Daniel O'Connell had already emerged as one of the leading figures in 
the Irish Catholics' campaign against British rule, and he went out of his 
way to insult Peel. In August 1815 he went so far that Peel felt obliged to 
challenge him to a duel. As O'Connell was an excellent shot with a pistol 
and had killed a man in a duel just six months earlier, whereas Peel was 
unused to pistols, this was a serious matter. Duelling was illegal, so to 
avoid complications Peel went to Ostend on the Continent and awaited 
O'Connell's arrival. O'Connell took his time, news of the planned duel 
became public, and when he reached London on his way to Ostend he was 
arrested. This left Peel wandering about the Netherlands under an assumed 
name, pursued by the local police who had orders to arrest him. Meanwhile 
the two would-be duellists' seconds had got into a quarrel of their own and 
fought a duel at Calais; neither was hurt. While many of his friends and 
colleagues admired Peel's courage and believed that he had done the right 
thing, the Chief Secretary for Ireland could not carry on indefinitely 
wondering about Europe pursued by the police, and eventually he returned 
to Dublin. 

Peel's reputation continued to grow. Most conspicuously, he 
established himself as the leader in the Commons of the opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation and made an especially effective speech on the 
subject in May 1817. The best speakers in the House - men such as the 
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future Prime Minister, George Canning - were generally on the Catholic 
side, but Peel not only emerged as the pre-eminent "Protestant" but on this 
occasion was generally agreed to have put in a more formidable 
performance than any of the "Catholics" - Canning included. 

In those days, Oxford and Cambridge Universities had their own MPs 
and about the time of the emancipation debate in 1817 a vacancy occurred 
for Oxford. The electors for this constituency, many of whom were 
ministers of the Church of England, usually chose a man who as well as 
being an Oxford graduate could be relied on to defend the privileges of the 
Church. Peel's academic career as an undergraduate was by now the stuff 
of legend, he had enjoyed a meteoric rise in the government, and he was 
the Protestant ascendancy's leading defender in the Commons. He was an 
obvious choice, and an invitation was sent to him to stand at the 
forthcoming by-election. He accepted, and was elected unopposed. 



Peel did not have to work - his father was rich enough to support him 
whatever he did. But as an Under-Secretary he was paid £2,000 a year and 
now as Chief Secretary he made more than £5,000 including fees. 
Altogether, he was an extremely well off young man. In the summer of 
1818, he resigned as Chief Secretary. He left Ireland in August and never 
returned. He had not resigned with the intention of taking up another post 
in the government, and instead went on a six-week shooting tour in 
Scotland. But at the start of the new Parliamentary session in January 1819 
he was back in the Commons supporting the government. 

Although he had no wish to return to office yet. Peel agreed to chair an 
important Parliamentary committee. In 1797 the inflationary costs of the 
war against France had compelled Pitt's government to come off the gold 
standard and to substitute a paper currency in its place. Peel's committee 
was appointed to look into the question of whether and on what terms the 
country should return to payment in gold. It was a difficult technical issue, 
and when in May 1819 Peel presented his committee's report it was a 
substantial achievement. The committee recommended that there should be 
a return to gold and that it should be phased in by 1823 - in fact it was 
accomplished by 1821. Between then and the First World War nearly a 
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century later the pound sterling was effectively impervious to inflation, and 
the gold sovereign became a global standard of value. 

While he was in Ireland Peel had fallen in love with Julia Floyd, the 
younger daughter of General Sir John Floyd, second-in-command of the 
British army there. Julia was a great beauty, and when the future Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia visited England in 1816 he became one of her 
unsuccessful admirers. Peel had greater success, and in March 1820 the 
couple were engaged. He was thirty-two and she twenty-five. They were 
married on 8 June 1820, and Peel's present for his wife was a string of 
seventy-eight pearls that cost £1,080. 

Even after his marriage Peel continued his habit of going off on his 
own to join shooting parties. In December 1823 he went to one at Lord 
Hertford's house at Sudbourne in Suffolk. He won a bet, on which he 
placed 300 guineas, that he could shoot a pheasant, a red-legged partridge, 
a common partridge, a snipe, a Jack snipe, a woodcock, a wild duck, a 
rabbit, and a hare all in a day. He managed it in three hours. Another time 
he won a bet by shooting forty pheasants in pouring rain. Peel was an 
intensely competitive man, and his success with the gun was a common 
theme of his letters home to Julia: 

• December 1825 - "I killed more than anyone at Littleton's chasse [i.e., 
game shooting]." 

• January 1826 - "We had to-day some capital shooting. I shot more than 
anyone..." 

• January 1826 (again) - "The shooting here has been better than at any 
place I ever saw. I ... was again more successful than any other 
person." 

• January 1827 - "I killed 33 pheasants, 8 rabbits, 11 hares, and a 
partridge. Much more than anyone else."^ 

At one of these shooting parties in the 1820s Peel damaged his hearing 
when using a new type of cartridge. For the rest of his life he had to put up 
with a buzzing noise in his left ear, and the older he got, the worse it 
became. It also seems to have become worse when he was under stress, 
suggesting that there may eventually have been a psychological element to 
it as well. 

Peel did his best to convince Julia, left at home, that she was better off 
not joining him on these excursions. He told her that Sudbourne was small 
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and uncomfortable. Julia then detected an inconsistency in his story when 
he wrote to her about all the house guests on his visit there in December 
1824 - these included the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Hertford's mistress Lady Strachan, and her husband Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan. 

"I do not understand," Julia wrote back to him, "how the house at 

[Sudboume] which you used to describe to me as small and 

uncomfortable . . . can accommodate such a very large party as the 

one now assembled within its adulterous walls." 

Julia by this time had four children under the age of four to cope with, the 

youngest born only weeks earlier. Peel sang the same tune in later years, 

conveying the message that life in an English country house was 

something out of a horror story. Writing from the Earl of Westmoreland's 

home at Apthorpe in January 1833 he assured his wife that "Its equal in 

discomfort cannot be produced " His own room, he explained, had 

"a long sort of closet that has been cut out of the thickness of the 

wall, and seems occupied at present by nothing but spiders and 

rats... I thought of you in the middle of the night, and how 

frightened you would be at the frolic of the rats in this long closet 

which goes round at the head of the bed."' 

The Peels' first child, also called Julia, was born in April 1821; their 

next, a boy, inevitably named Robert, in May 1822; Frederick in October 

1823; and William in November 1824. It was a mark of how far Peel had 

risen in the world that he not only went to shooting parties with the Duke 

of York, who was the heir to the throne, but the Duke acted as godfather to 

young Frederick, who was named after him. Peel was spending heavily on 

a new home in Whitehall Gardens, near the Houses of Parliament. By the 

time it was finished in 1825, he had spent about £14,000 on it and had had 

to borrow £5,000 of this from his brother William. But the result was what 

Peel wanted and his family stayed there for the next twenty-five years. 

His new home would also provide a setting for the art collection that 
Peel had begun a few years earlier and which was to become one of the 
finest acquired by any Englishman of the time. He bought Rembrandts, 
Hobbemas, paintings by Reynolds and Rubens (one of these cost him about 
£3,000), and many others, especially of the Dutch school. He 
commissioned works by living artists too, including Dutch ones. But the 
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artist he commissioned more than any other was Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
most renowned portrait painter of the age. He did fifteen of them for Peel, 
mainly of leading Tory politicians - including Liverpool, Wellington, 
Aberdeen, Canning and Huskisson - and members of Peel's family. The 
portrait of Canning is the most famous one made of him and shows him in 
the House of Commons in full oratorical flow with his right fist clenched 
and raised in the air. Unfortunately, the picture was still unfinished when 
Canning died, and Peel's right hand had to pose for the raised fist. 

Peel also worked to secure greater public access to works of art. The 
National Gallery in London was founded in 1824, and three years later he 
became one of its trustees. Most of Peel's collection is now housed there, 
sold to the Gallery in 1871 by his son, the 3rd Baronet, who needed the 
money. 
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Chapter 2 
"So right-headed and Hberal" 

In January 1822 Peel rejoined the government as Home Secretary. At the 
age of thirty-three he was now not only in the cabinet but in one of the 
half-dozen most important jobs in the government. He made it clear that he 
was only doing it as a matter of public duty. "It will compel me to make 
very painful sacrifices," he informed one correspondent who made the 
mistake of writing to congratulate him.^ The job carried a salary of £6,000 
a year, which with income from investments bestowed on him by his 
father, brought in a total income of about £17,000 a year. Even so, with his 
new house and his expensive taste in paintings, he was living beyond his 
means. 

Peel offered his younger brother William the job of Under-Secretary. 
The Peels were a touchy and hot-tempered family, and William was no 
exception - he had spent a month in jail the previous year for threatening 
to horsewhip a man. Something about the offer of the job or the way it was 
put upset him, and he turned it down. Peel offered it to another relative 
instead. George Dawson was the friend from university days who had so 
admired Peel's performance in the exams. He worked for Peel when he 
went to Ireland, and then in 1815 become an MP himself. In January 1816 
he married Peel's sister Mary. Four years later Dawson was found guilty 
with William Peel in connection with the horsewhipping incident and sent 
to jail with him. Dawson accepted Peel's offer and went to the Home 
Office as Under-Secretary - possibly the first Home Office minister with a 
criminal record. Peel also gave his youngest brother, Lawrence, a job as his 
private secretary and a few years later, in May 1826, he found another job 
for his brother William - to whom, it will be recalled, he owed £5,000 - as 
a Commissioner for Indian affairs at a salary of £1,500 a year. This time 
William accepted. 

The Foreign Secretary and Leader of the House of Commons was 
Viscount Castlereagh. He had been showing signs of insanity for some 
time and now believed that he was being blackmailed for homosexuality - 
a worrying sign in itself, as he was heterosexual. In August 1822 he finally 
went quite mad and cut his own throat. There were only two men in serious 
contention to replace him as Leader of the Commons: Canning and Peel. 
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Canning was by far the senior and more experienced of the two, but he also 
had many enemies - including the King (who suspected that Canning had 
had an affair with his late wife). Those who were determined to keep 
Canning out wanted Peel to have the job. But Liverpool needed Canning in 
the government and Canning would only come in if he were given both 
Castlereagh's old posts. Liverpool established that Peel would be content 
with this arrangement and, overcoming the King's objections, appointed 
Canning. 

Almost as soon as he became Home Secretary, Peel began to move 
towards the establishment of a police force in London. This was not a 
popular idea. The general assumption was that a police force would be a 
curb on the citizen's liberties or even an instrument of tyranny. Peel 
secured the appointment of a Parliamentary committee to consider the 
matter. But the committee concluded: 

"It is difficult to reconcile an effective system of police, with that 

perfect freedom of action and exemption from interference, which 

are the great privileges and blessings of society in this country; and 

Your Committee think that the forfeiture or curtailment of such 

advantages would be too great a sacrifice for improvements in 

police, or facilities in detection of crime, however desirable in 

themselves if abstractedly considered."^ 

It was not a promising start, but Peel persisted with other legal reforms, 

establishing a national system of jails, and abolishing the death penalty for 

a variety of less serious offences - including cutting down hop-vines, 

impersonating a Greenwich pensioner and "grand larceny", which meant 

stealing more than a shilling. These reforms did little to change the law in 

substance. The offences for which he lifted the death penalty were those 

for which no one was ever executed; there was no fall in the number of 

executions. 

During the course of the 1820s opinion at Westminster was gradually 
turning in favour of Catholic Emancipation, to the point where it seemed 
only a matter of time before it would be accepted. But Peel still opposed it 
consistently in the House of Commons. William Gregory, an ardent enemy 
of emancipation and the senior civil servant in Ireland when Peel was 
Chief Secretary, wrote to him in 1825: "That our cause is falling, is 
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deplored by no man more than by you and if it falls, you will remain 
regarded as its ablest and most uncompromising defender." '° 



On 17 February 1827 Lord Liverpool had a severe stroke, and over the 
next few weeks it became clear that he would be unable to resume the 
duties of Prime Minister. Indeed, though he lived on for almost two years, 
he was never again politically active. Canning was the next most senior 
minister in the cabinet, and the King - who by now had relented towards 
him - wanted to offer him the job. But would he be able to form a 
government? Peel made it clear that he would not serve under him, even 
though Canning offered him a peerage and the leadership of the 
government in the Lords. The most important consideration in Peel's mind 
was that Canning, unlike Liverpool, supported emancipation. Peel 
remained resolutely opposed to it, and thought that the Duke of Wellington 
- another opponent of emancipation - should be Prime Minister. Canning 
proceeded to form a government anyway, but with difficulty. When on 12 
April the new Prime Minister formally took office, six members of the old 
cabinet - including Wellington and Peel - refused to serve under him. 

Canning's death less than four months after taking office meant that in 
the space of five years the three leading politicians of the day - 
Castlereagh, Liverpool and Canning - had all been struck down. Each of 
them died in his fifties. Their premature deaths opened the way for Peel, 
but also held a warning for him that he never forgot. 

When Wellington formed a new government in January 1828, Peel not 
only returned to the Home Office, but also became Leader of the 
Commons, and so - still not quite forty - emerged as heir apparent to the 
Prime Minister. This time William Peel agreed to serve as his elder 
brother's Under-Secretary at the Home Office - Peel's second appointment 
of a junior minister with a criminal record. 

He tried again to establish a police force in London. Another 
Parliamentary committee was appointed to look into the matter, and this 
time its recommendations were the opposite of those in 1822. "The present 
system," it concluded, "is, and must continue to be defective; ... and a 
better system can be adopted, probably at less expense, and with no new 
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restraint on the liberty of the subject".'' But before Peel could act on the 
committee's report, more pressing matters intervened. 



The law required that when an MP accepted a job in the government he 
should resign his seat in the Commons and stand for re-election. As a 
consequence of the reshuffle that followed the Canningites' departure from 
Wellington's ministry, there was a by-election at County Clare in Ireland, 
where most of the voters were Roman Catholics. On 5 July 1828 Daniel 
O'Connell - Peel's old enemy and now the leader of the Catholic 
Association - was elected by 2,057 votes against 982 for the government 
candidate, Vesey Fitzgerald. 

This was a shock. Because he was a Roman Catholic, O'Connell was 
excluded by law from sitting in the Commons. Nobody had expected the 
Catholics to elect a man who was debarred from taking his seat. If one 
constituency could do it, so could the rest of Catholic Ireland, and the 
prospect of most of the country electing MPs who were debarred from the 
Commons was a frightening one - it would be a declaration of rebellion. 
"The desertion has been universal," Fitzgerald wrote to Peel, "... the 
organization exhibited [by the Association] is so complete and so 
formidable that no man can contemplate without alarm what is to follow in 
this wretched country."'' Lord Anglesey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was 
equally gloomy. He was "quite certain", he said, that the Association's 
leaders "could lead on the people to open rebellion at a moment's 
notice".'^ 

Peel decided he must resign. Even before the County Clare election he 
had concluded that Catholic Emancipation was inevitable. Now it was an 
urgent necessity. But as its foremost opponent in the Commons he could 
not be expected to remain the leader there of the government that 
introduced it. He was, however - as he explained to Wellington - willing 
to support emancipation from the backbenches. Wellington too concluded 
that emancipation would have to be granted, but had severe problems 
securing support for it against the doubts of the King and much of the 
cabinet. On 12 January 1829 Peel came to a momentous decision. He wrote 
to the Duke to tell him that if he thought he could not carry emancipation 
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without his support in the government, he would be willing to stay on and 
see the measure through. Wellington and other leading members of the 
cabinet now renewed their pressure on the King to allow emancipation. 
Like Peel, the King had always opposed the reform. He continued to raise 
objections, but - with great reluctance - finally allowed himself to be 
persuaded. On the 17*, Wellington wrote to Peel to tell him that 
emancipation could not be carried unless he stayed in the government. The 
Duke delivered the letter himself and sat there while Peel read it. Peel told 
the Duke that he would stay at his post, and the die was cast. 

Peel began quietly to warn his friends and relatives of what was about 
to happen. Some were displeased at the news. Old Sir Robert Peel did not 
agree with his son's decision and wrote to tell him so: 

"In the present distracted state of Ireland, with a people under the 

dominion of the worst party feelings, generated and nursed by 

governors unfriendly to our constitution, I fear your . . . concession 

will only embolden resistance and tend to widen the breach it is 

intended by the Government to close." 

Gregory in Dublin, who four years earlier had written to express his 

admiration of Peel as the "uncompromising defender" of the Protestant 

cause, now wrote back: 

"Your letter has overwhelmed me with surprise and dismay. It is an 

event for which I was not prepared, and I must have more time to 

collect my shattered senses... I do not think this is the time you 

should yield to the demands of menacing rebels; they should first 

be subdued."'^ 

The Address from the Throne at the start of the new session in February 

1829 confirmed what rumour had already suggested, that the government 

would introduce a measure of Catholic Emancipation. In the debate that 

followed the cheers for Peel came not from the government side, but from 

the Whigs. 

Peel knew that he had been elected as the MP for Oxford University on 
the basis that he would defend the Protestant ascendancy. His sense of 
honour required him to resign and stand for re-election. He lost by 609 
votes to 755 to the die-hard Tory Sir Robert Inglis. Sir Manasseh Lopes 
generously resigned as MP for a rotten borough that he owned in Wiltshire, 
and Peel was elected unopposed in his place. In return Lopes hoped for a 
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peerage, but the government fobbed him off with a job for his nephew, 
who was sent to represent British interests at Pernambuco in Brazil for 
£1,000 a year. 

On 5 March 1829, in the speech of his life, lasting for over four hours. 
Peel introduced the bill for Catholic Emancipation in the House of 
Commons. He explained his reluctant conversion to the cause, and made 
clear his continuing lack of sympathy for the Roman Catholic religion, 
claiming simple expediency as his justification. "I yield ... to a moral 
necessity which I cannot control, unwilling to push resistance to a point 
which might endanger the Establishment that I wish to defend" ^^ - i.e., the 
position of the Anglican Church as the Established Church of Ireland. He 
also explained that, at the same time as introducing emancipation, the 
government would introduce a Disfranchisement Bill, which would raise 
the qualification for voting in Ireland. The result of this would be that most 
Irish electors would lose their votes. At the end of his lengthy oration. Peel 
sat down to prolonged cheering that could be heard in Westminster Hall - 
some way beyond the chamber of the House of Commons. But those 
Tories who had opposed emancipation were not convinced, and Peel's own 
brother Jonathan, now an MP, spoke against the bill. The remainder of the 
bill's passage through Parliament proved to be something of an anti- 
climax. With Whig support it received commanding majorities in the 
Commons. With the King known to accept it and the Duke of Wellington 
driving it through, it passed through the Lords where it might have been 
expected to meet a more formidable resistance. And finally on 13 April 
1829 it received the royal assent and became law. 

The deed was done, and Peel was now regarded as a traitor by those 
who had formerly been his keenest supporters. Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign 
Secretary, thought that "The Catholic question has utterly destroyed all 
party attachment, and . . . separated the Duke and Peel from their natural 
followers".'^ Yet the majority of Tory MPs still followed Peel, if only 
because there was no other Tory in the Commons of remotely comparable 
talent. 
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Once Catholic Emancipation was out of the way, Peel acted quickly to 
bring in legislation to reflect the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
committee on policing. In June 1829 the Metropolitan Police Act became 
law, and by the end of September the Metropolitan Police had been 
formed. Its main building was in Whitehall Place, but the police usually 
went in and out by the rear entrance in Scotland Yard, giving the new body 
one of its various nicknames. The men themselves were often called 
Bobbies or Peelers after their founder. They wore blue uniforms - hence 
"bluebottles" - and iron-framed top hats to protect their heads from the 
assaults of vicious felons. At first there was opposition from some who still 
saw the new police as a threat to the Englishman's freedom and a 
dangerous addition to the powers of central government. 

"I want to teach people," Peel told Wellington, "that liberty does 
not consist in having your house robbed by organised gangs of 
thieves, and in leaving the principal streets of London in the nightly 
possession of drunken women and vagabonds. "^^ 
The experiment was judged a success and eventually provided a model for 
the rest of the country. 

In August 1829 the Peels' sixth child was born. He was named Arthur 
Wellesley after the Duke of Wellington, who became his godfather. 
Characteristically, Peel went off next month for three weeks' shooting in 
Scotland, where he managed to bag 526 grouse in just twelve days. 

On 3 May 1830, Peel's father died at the age of eighty. Peel inherited 
both an extensive estate and his father's title, becoming Sir Robert Peel, 
the 2°'' Baronet. At the time of his death Peel's father was worth about £1.4 
million. This was divided between a landed estate of about £500,000, all of 
which went to Peel, and £900,000 in government stock, of which about 
£150,000 went to Peel and the rest to his brothers and sisters. With his 
inheritance. Peel's investment income rose to about £16,000 a year. His 
gross rental income from the estate he inherited was about £25,000, 
making his total gross income worth about £4.1 million a year in today's 
money - and his generous ministerial salary was on top of that. Peel was 
not satisfied with the great house at Drayton that his father had built, and in 
1831 he started building another one. The new, even grander, Drayton 
Manor was occupied in July 1835, and the old house was then knocked 
down. 
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Peel gave generously to charities, especially those connected with the 
Church of England. In 1843 alone he gave £4,000 to help build new parish 
churches in London and the industrial north and Midlands and £1,000 to a 
new fund set up to establish Anglican schools in manufacturing and mining 
districts. 



When on 26 June 1830 William IV succeeded to the throne he maintained 
his late brother's ministers in power. At the general election that followed 
the new King's accession, Peel became an MP for Tamworth, a 
Staffordshire borough of which he now owned a large part. His brother 
William had previously been a member there, but he stood down in Peel's 
favour. 

By this time, there was a noticeable chilliness between Peel and the 
Prime Minister. Peel had ambitions to be Prime Minister himself and was 
probably a little irritated that the Duke of Wellington stood in his way. He 
was also increasingly at odds with Wellington on policy issues, usually 
taking a more liberal line. The Canningite Tory Palmerston described Peel 
in March 1828 -just before the Canningites all resigned from the cabinet - 
as "so right-headed and liberal, and so up to the opinions and feelings of 
the times''/*^ 

When Wellington's government fell in November 1830, Peel was 
relieved. As easily the most talented member of the ministry's team in the 
Commons, he had borne a disproportionate share of its work there. In fact 
the Duke's friend Mrs Arbuthnot, who a few days before the government's 
fall had remarked that "Peel is completely broke down by the fatigue and 
wear of mind", now recorded in her journal that "I never saw a man so 
delighted"." When the Whigs came in. Peel not only left office, but 
indicated his intention not to lead the opposition to the new government in 
the Commons, and instead to retire to private life. This was not a resolution 
that he would be able to maintain for very long. 
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Chapter 3 
"He is supercilious, haughty amd arrogant" 

Peel supported a measure of Parliamentary Reform in principle, but in his 
hands it would have been a very modest one. As it was, he had consistently 
and publicly opposed Parliamentary Reform as he had consistently and 
publicly opposed Catholic Emancipation, and having turned head over 
heels on the one issue he could not afford, for the sake of his own 
reputation, to do it again on the other. As Wellington noted a few weeks 
after they had resigned: "Peel was for Parliamentary Reform provided it 
was not carried by us in Office".^" But when Earl Grey's government 
introduced its Reform Bill in March 1831 it went much too far for Peel 
who, while conceding that he might have accepted a more limited measure 
of reform, decided that he must oppose this bill. He managed to defeat the 
government on an amendment, but - to Peel's horror - Grey immediately 
called a general election. This was the first time that a British government 
had ever tried to reverse a decision of Parliament by appealing to the 
British people. It confirmed Peel's worst fear, that the Whigs were handing 
power to the mob. The night Parliament was dissolved Peel delivered a 
furious and impassioned denunciation of the government, while outside the 
Palace of Westminster the crowds rioted and smashed windows. His own 
London house only escaped damage from the rioters because policemen 
stood outside to protect it. 

The election gave a decisive majority to the reformers in the Commons, 
and Peel soon lost interest in bothering to fight the bill except 
intermittently. According to Mrs Arbuthnot, not a friendly observer: 

"Peel . . . appears to hate every body and every body hates him, but 

he shewed consummate ability and powers of speaking during the 

late . . . session [of Parliament]; and it is not possible for any one to 

lead except him... He is supercilious, haughty and arrogant and a 

most bitter and determined hater. He ... has scarcely had any 

communication with any one."^' 

On 8 October 1831 the bill was defeated in the Lords. This brought a more 

serious bout of rioting in towns around the country and fear of revolution 

to the property-owning classes. Peel returned to Drayton so that he could 

be with his family and make sure they were safe. He wrote to a friend, "I 
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am just importing carbines, as I mean to defend my old [house] as long as I 
can."^^ But he and his family were perfectly safe, and the feared attack 
never came. 

The government introduced a new Reform Bill and, armed with a threat 
to make additional peers if necessary to get it through the Lords, made 
some headway there. But in May 1832, the new bill too faced defeat and 
the government told King William that he would have to make fifty new 
peers to get it through. This was further than William was prepared to go 
and the cabinet resigned. The King asked Wellington to form a 
government. Contrary to popular belief at the time, Wellington had no 
intention of acting as Prime Minister himself, but asked Peel to do so. 
Much to Wellington's annoyance, Peel refused. Essentially his attitude was 
the same as it had been in December 1830. He detested the Whigs' bill, but 
he thought that the state of public opinion required that something of the 
sort should be passed, and he was damned if he would be saddled with it. 
So the Whigs came back, and the bill passed. 



In the general election that followed the Reform Act, with new 
constituencies and a new electorate, the Tories were reduced to about 150 
MPs in a House of 658. This was their lowest point in the nineteenth 
century. A politician who led his party to such a disaster today would be 
dismissed immediately. But Peel was not only by far the most capable man 
on his side of the House, he was the outstanding debater and administrator 
on either side of the House. It was not just the Tories who recognised this - 
Lord John Russell, a political opponent who spent more than fifty years in 
Parliament, once said that Peel was the most formidable speaker in debate 
that he had ever heard. Disraeli, who became Peel's most effective critic, 
acknowledged that in the Commons he was "the readiest, easiest, most 
flexible and adroit of men. He played upon the house of commons as on an 
old fiddle."" 

Although the Tories never seriously considered removing Peel, this did 
not mean that they liked him - far from it. In government. Peel had 
acquired a reputation as a cold, reserved, and aloof man. At the same time. 
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he was seen as thin-skinned and over- sensitive to real or imagined slights. 
Palmerston linked the two apparently inconsistent characteristics: 

"Peel is not by any means so really prudent a man as people think 

him. He is impelled strongly by sudden and violent impulses, and 

his reserved and apparently cold manner is, I really believe, not 

only the result of proud shyness, but is also purposely assumed to 

assist him in that self-control which he feels to be so constantly 

necessary. 

Melbourne's assessment was rather similar. Commenting to Russell on a 

letter from Peel, he wrote: "Peel's answer is cross and sarcastic, but I take 

that to be the real nature of the man, and it is only prudence and calculation 

that ever makes him otherwise"." After another rebuff, he observed that 

"Peel is a bad horse to go up to in the stable" and he even told the Queen 

that Peel was "an underbred fellow"." Melbourne, after all, was the 2°'' 

Viscount, Peel the son of a manufacturer. 

Others saw a different side to him. Peel and Lord EUenborough (who 
was Lord Privy Seal) got off on the wrong foot in Wellington's cabinet, but 
at a dinner-party that he gave in July 1828 EUenborough took the 
opportunity to have a drink with him and to discuss some pictures. 
Afterwards he wrote in his diary, "I really believe [Peel] is only rather a 
proud, touchy man, and that the least attempt at management would make 
him very cordial."" 

Peel certainly had a sense of humour. Georgiana Liddell, one of the 
Queen's ladies of the bedchamber, described a visit to Windsor Castle by 
Peel and EUenborough - by this time old colleagues - in October 1844: 
"Sir Robert Peel and Lord EUenborough have been talking the whole time, 
telling us all sorts of funny and interesting anecdotes, and sending us all 
into fits of laughter."'* One story that he probably did not share with the 
ladies of the bedchamber was an incident observed by Disraeli in the 
House of Commons and recalled after Peel's death. Sir Robert Inglis was 
complaining that a woman was not allowed to go to and fro visiting her 
husband in prison, but expressed the point rather unfortunately. According 
to Disraeli: 

"[Inglis] said "Things have come to a pretty pass in this country 
when an Englishman may not have his wife backwards and 
forwards." 
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"The shout of laughter in the House was electrical. Sir Robert Peel, 
who was naturally a hearty laugher, lost his habitual self-control, 
and leant down his head in convulsions."^^ 
The famous writer Thomas Carlyle first met Peel at a dinner in 1848 and 
detected "a vein of mild /m« in him, real sensibility to the ludicrous". (We 
also owe to Carlyle our only description of one of Peel's hands: "as fine a 
man's hand as I remember to have seen, strong, delicate, and" - an odd 
comment this - "scrupulously clean. "^'') One had to get behind Peel's 
defences, or to find him at his ease, to see his lighter side. What the 
ordinary backbencher saw was a man who was immensely talented, but 
also vain and arrogant, constantly applauding his own achievements. 

There had been a certain coolness between Peel and Wellington when 
the latter was Prime Minister. The fiasco of May 1832 turned their 
relationship ice-cold. Wellington thought they should have formed a 
government, had little sympathy for Peel's view that reform was on this 
occasion better left to the Whigs, and all-in-all felt badly let down. As far 
as the Duke was concerned, he was trying to do the right thing, while Peel 
was simply trying to preserve his own reputation. Peel had been in the 
habit of calling on the Duke almost every day when he was in London, but 
after the events of May the practice was abandoned. This lack of contact 
continued for the next two years. Eventually Wellington's friend Charles 
Arbuthnot tried to bring the two together at a sixty-fifth birthday dinner 
for the Duke on 1 May 1834, but it was not a success. Though they did not 
actually ignore each other, they did manage to avoid conversation. 



In the summer of 1834, the end of the Whig government did not appear to 
be imminent, and there seemed to be no reason why Peel and Julia and 
their eldest daughter should not take a long, leisurely holiday on the 
Continent while Parliament was in recess. In mid-October they set off and 
travelled through Paris, Milan, Venice and Florence and on to Rome 
where, on 24 November, Peel visited the Pope, who thanked him for 
granting Catholic Emancipation. The next day Peel received news that the 
King had dismissed Melbourne on the 14"" and that he was invited to lead 



Husband of the diarist Mrs Arbuthnot. She died of cholera later in 1 834. 
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the new government. The messenger had taken rather longer than might 
have been necessary, as no one in England knew where the Peels were, and 
he had had to trace their zig-zag route across France and Italy. (He also 
missed the steamboat at Dover and had to be rowed across the Channel, 
had his passport briefly confiscated by the police in Milan, and was 
compelled by flooding to leave his luggage in Florence.) Peel returned 
home at once, but did not reach London until 9 December. 

He did not welcome the opportunity to form a government. His party 
was in a minority in the House of Commons and, had he been in England 
when the King dismissed Melbourne, he might well have turned the 
invitation down. As it was, Wellington had been running the country on his 
behalf for the past few weeks, and to come home merely in order to decline 
to serve would have seemed churlish, disloyal to the King, and more than 
slightly ridiculous. In any case, sooner or later the time would come when 
he would welcome the summons to office, so it would be sensible to show 
himself willing. As Peel himself concluded, "I had no alternative". But he 
still took the opportunity to impress on the King that the acceptance of 
office "entailed the greatest sacrifice upon me".''' 

At the age of forty-six. Prime Minister Peel set about forming his first 
administration. He invited Edward Stanley and Sir James Graham, who 
had only recently left the Whig government, to join him, but they refused. 
As he was unable to draw in anyone from outside the Tories, Peel was left 
with the men who had been in Wellington's government in 1830. 

His appointment as Prime Minister meant that Peel had to stand for re- 
election at Tamworth. There was no risk that he would be rejected, but he 
took the opportunity to set before the public a statement of what he and his 
party stood for. Nothing in the Tamworth Manifesto now seems terribly 
startling, but when it appeared it was, according to Charles Greville, "a 
prodigious sensation, and nobody talks of anything else."" In terms of its 
content, what the Tamworth Manifesto principally did was to make two 
things clear: that Peel accepted the Reform Act, which he described as "a 
final and irrevocable settlement of a great Constitutional question", and 
that he was himself in favour of more reforms, but moderate ones. He 
promised "a careful review of institutions, both civil and ecclesiastical" 
and "the correction of proved abuses and the redress of real grievances"." 
This was partly a response to a statement that Lord Melbourne had issued a 
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few weeks earlier to the people of the town of Melbourne. The ex-Prime- 
Minister told them that it would now be his "anxious desire to remove 
every grievance ... which may press upon any portion of his Majesty's 
subjects, either in their civil or in their religious capacity".'''* Peel's 
manifesto was intended to show that he too could remove grievances. Like 
any sensible politician, he did not spell out what this would mean in 
practice. Peel's party was now increasingly known as the Conservative 
party, to emphasise that - unlike the dangerous and destructive Whigs - it 
stood for the protection of the nation's institutions: the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the Church of England. This was all nonsense, as the 
Whigs were as keen as anybody else to avoid a bloody revolution. But the 
Whigs were allied with radicals and Irish Catholics, so it was a plausible 
case to present to the public. 

Though he despised it as a "great compound of folly, weakness, 
prejudice, wrong feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs", ^^ Peel 
was fully alive to the importance of public opinion and was anxious to 
court it by showing the Tories' willingness to adopt a policy of moderate 
reform. He also showed his sensitivity to opinion by tailoring his message 
to his audience. When it suited him, he would play up his plebeian origins. 
At a dinner in the City of London, before an audience of self-made men, he 
described himself as "the son of a cotton-spinner". When he was talking to 
farmers, he would talk as though he were a farmer. Speaking at rural 
Tamworth, he assured his listeners that "all my present and pecuniary and 
personal interests are centred in the prosperity of agriculture"" - a 
surprising claim from a man who earned £16,000 a year from government 
stock. When he spoke to the Scots he recalled the Scottish walking 
holidays of his youth: 

"Many a day have I climbed the mountainside with no other 
companion than a highland shepherd. Many an hour have I passed 
with him, listening to his simple annals and his artless views of 
human life."" 
Hardly a picture of the high-living bon viveur that Peel's contemporaries 
would have recognised. 

Having set out his stall with a moderately reformist manifesto. Peel 
promptly called a general election - the fourth in five years. The 
Conservatives made a remarkable comeback from their nadir of 1832, 
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increased their number of MPs from about 150 to 290 and now made up 
the largest single party in the Commons. But they were still a minority 
overall and Peel knew that his government would fall if the opposition 
united. In fact, the opposition quickly found issues on which it could act in 
concert, and the government suffered repeated defeats in the Commons. 
Stanley thought Peel ought to resign, and unflatteringly compared him to 
"a hunted fox, who, instead of dying gallantly before the hounds in the 
open, skulks along the hedgerows, and at last turns up his legs in a ditch. "^^ 
A few days later, and after losing four divisions in the space of a week, the 
government finally decided that enough was enough and, on 8 April 1835, 
submitted its resignation. Ten days later it formally relinquished its duties. 
Since Peel's return from Italy, his government had lasted just over four 
months, and his period in office was consequently known - in reference to 
Napoleon, and with some chronological inexactitude - as Peel's hundred 
days. 



Back in opposition. Peel spent some of his leisure time reading an eighty- 
volume collection of historical material on the French Revolution, and 
claimed to find dark parallels with contemporary England. His interest in 
history continued throughout his life, and by the time of his death his 
collection of books on the French Revolution amounted to some two 
hundred volumes. 

A general election had to be held after Queen Victoria's accession in 
1837. The Reform Act had made the registration of voters a key aspect of 
electoral success, and the Conservatives were better organised in this 
respect than their opponents. Peel told his supporters, "The advice which I 
give to the Conservatives is this - "register, register, register"."" At the 
election the Conservatives made further gains, bringing their total in the 
Commons to about 315. Peel was re-elected as usual at Tam worth, and the 
constituency returned another Conservative as its second MP. But in the 
past the representation had been shared between a Conservative and a 
Whig, and the defeated Whig candidate. Captain John Townshend, accused 
Peel of breaking his word by using his influence against him. Peel was not 
the man to take this sort of accusation quietly and he sent for his pistols. 
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Fortunately the two men's seconds managed to arrange a settlement. 
Townshend accepted that he was in the wrong and issued a public apology. 
After their defeat in the Commons in May 1839 over the government of 
Jamaica, the Whigs resigned and Peel was commissioned by Queen 
Victoria to form a government. As we have seen, Peel failed - nominally 
because the young Queen refused to change any of the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and really because she wanted to keep Melbourne in office. 
He was not too upset by his failure. The Conservatives were still a minority 
in the Commons and he would have had difficulty in governing. He did not 
rush to repair his relations with the Queen. Next year the question of Prince 
Albert's allowance came before Parliament, and the Conservatives, 
working with defectors from the government benches, managed to cut it 
from a proposed £50,000 a year to a more modest £30,000. Victoria was 
outraged. "Sir Robert Peel spoke against it! It is too bad. I shall never 
forgive him.""^" 
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Chapter 4 
"Our party is destroyed" 

At the general election in the summer of 1841 the Conservatives won 360 
seats, which gave them an absolute majority. The resignation of the leading 
Whig ladies of the bedchamber was this time arranged without difficulty 
and on 3 September Peel was formally installed as Prime Minister. The key 
members of his government were the members of his first administration 
reshuffled - plus, at last, Stanley and the other renegade Whigs who had 
left Grey's government in 1834 over the Irish Church question. 



In the meantime, the first of the Peels' children had married. Peel had - up 
to a point - dutifully chaperoned his daughter Julia at the London balls for 
the 1839 season, when at the age of eighteen she "came out". After one 
ball he reported back to his wife that "I dare say [Julia] was pleased, but I 
thought it insufferably dull," and after another, "Julia has had very nice 
partners at her two balls, and offers for every dance if I could have stayed, 
but I do get so tremendously bored after a certain time.""^^ In spite of her 
abbreviated attendances at the London balls, Julia managed to make a great 
catch and on 14 July 1841 she married Lord Villiers, a Conservative MP 
and heir to the Earl of Jersey. She was one of the two Peel children who 
seem to have inherited their father's mental ability - at the age of eight she 
had already read St John's gospel in both Greek and Latin. Her brother 
Frederick, who got a first in classics at Cambridge, was the other - but 
though he showed signs of his father's intellect, he lacked the drive to 
equal his achievement. 

Peel was still not terribly good at dealing with the Queen. Greville 
observed that when talking to her he put himself "into his accustomed 
attitude of a dancing master giving a lesson. She would like him better if 
he would keep his legs still."'*' He was more successful with Prince Albert, 
a serious and intellectual young man who got on well with the serious and 
intellectual Prime Minister. Peel flatteringly appointed Albert as the 
chairman of a Royal Commission on Fine Arts, and before long the two 
men were going shooting together in Windsor Great Park. 



Peel did not believe in letting departmental ministers get on with 
running their own departments without interference. Within a few months 
Sir James Graham (the Home Secretary) was writing, apparently in 
admiration rather than complaint: 

"The pressure upon [Peel] is immense. We never had a minister 

who was so truly a first minister as he is. He makes himself felt in 

every department, and is really cognisant of the affairs of each. 

Lord Grey could not master such an amount of business. Canning 

could not do it.""^^ 

Inevitably Peel complained of overwork. "I suppose it must have been 

beautiful weather by this glimpse of the sun which I sometimes catch," he 

wrote to John Croker, a former Tory minister. "I wish they would give me 

a ten hours' bill*."'^'^ 

Peel's first memorable act in government was to impose an income tax. 
One might have expected Henry Goulbum, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to introduce the new tax, but Peel characteristically decided to 
do it himself. He explained that a tax of 7d in the pound - slightly less than 
3% - to be imposed for three years was necessary to meet the deficit in the 
government's finances, which he somewhat exaggeratedly described as 
"this mighty and growing evil"'*' and blamed on the Whigs. The tax was 
intended to be a temporary measure and has, of course, remained in place 
ever since. As it was expected to produce more revenue than the 
government needed to deal with the mighty and growing evil. Peel also 
proposed to reduce or abolish a large number of tariffs on imports, thereby 
promoting trade. Another tariff that he proposed to reduce was the duty on 
imported corn. The Duke of Buckingham, Lord Privy Seal, resigned from 
the cabinet on this issue and eighty-five Conservative MPs voted against 
the tariff cuts - a taste of things to come. Another omen for the future was 
that when Peel explained the rationale for the cuts he did so in a way that 
sounded like an argument for Free Trade generally, prompting "great 
cheering from the Opposition". Stanley commented to Gladstone, a junior 
minister, "Peel laid that down a great deal too broadly."" 

The Whigs at this time were demoralised and their opposition fitful, but 
in August 1842, at the end of the session, Palmerston made a major speech 



A reference to the bill to cut the hours of certain factory workers to ten hours a 
day. 
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attacking Peel and his policies. Peel's reply was generally considered a 
success. It certainly was by Peel himself, who wrote home to his wife that 
he had given a two-hour speech, 

"in the course of which I inflicted as sound a chastisement on Lord 

Palmerston as he could desire to receive. He meant to have it all his 

own way, and brought down Lady Palmerston, and a party who 

were to dine with him afterwards, to witness his triumph. You 

never saw a man look as foolish as he did under the flagellation 

which I gave him... Read the account of last night's debate in the 

Standard.'" 

This was not pure egotism. The - at this stage - only mildly hostile 

Disraeli made a similar assessment to Peel's, reporting to his sister: "Last 

night Peel made the most effective speech by far I ever heard from him. He 

crushed Palmerston ... [who] looked overwhelmed"."** 

This was a time of severe economic depression and roaming gangs of 
hungry men threatened the countryside. Peel was in London, but at 
Drayton his wife Julia - the general's daughter - superintended the 
arrangements to defend the house. No attack came, but she wrote to assure 
her husband: 

"Our arrangements were quickly and vigorously made and should 

have been equal to an attack from two or three hundred till 

assistance had come. But then we expected three or four thousand. I 

am confident, however, that no men actually attacking doors and 

windows here would have left this place alive."" 

At the start of September Peel accompanied Victoria and Albert on a 

tour of the stately homes of Scotland, which he found rather cold, and with 

Albert he climbed Arthur's Seat, the 823-ft-high rock formation outside 

Edinburgh. A few months afterwards, on 20 January 1843, Peel's private 

secretary Edward Drummond was shot in Whitehall by a man who had 

intended to shoot Peel; Drummond died a few days later. The motives of 

the assassin, one Daniel MacNaghten, are unclear and he was eventually 

acquitted on grounds of insanity. He seems to have been in Scotland during 

the royal tour and possibly saw Drummond sitting in Peel's carriage - 

while Peel, as often happened on this visit, shared the royal carriage - and 

so he mistook Drummond for Peel when he shot him. At this time, before 
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television or even photography, few people knew what the country's 
leading politicians looked like. 



Queen Victoria was by now as strong a partisan of the Conservative 
government as she had previously been of the Whig. In November 1843 
she and Albert stayed with Peel at his new Drayton Manor, and Victoria 
told Lord Aberdeen that it "is certainly the most comfortable House I ever 
saw,"^" perhaps because it had central heating, an innovation at the time. 

Peel got on better with Victoria and Albert than with his backbenchers. 
The government had never been in complete control of its own supporters 
and in April 1843 Macaulay commented, "The Tories are broken up into 
three or more factions, which hate each other more than they hate the 
Whigs".'' Some of this antagonism was personal. A few months later. Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, who was Peel's Paymaster-General, wrote that the 
Prime Minister was 

"Cold and uncourteous to everyone, even to his colleagues in office 
... - at times in manner almost insolent - it will be found when he 
dies, that no Minister ever possessed fewer friends, or would be 
personally less lamented."" 
A wildly inaccurate forecast, as it turned out. 

In June 1844 the government received a serious reverse when 
Conservative backbenchers combined with the Whigs to pass a motion 
hostile to the government's plans to reform the duties on imported sugar. 
Peel was furious and at first proposed to resign, but was dissuaded by the 
cabinet. Wellington's views were characteristically terse: "God, I am 
against quitting!" The Conservative backbenchers were by now alarmed at 
the possible consequences of their actions. They held a meeting and - 
despite a handful of dissenters, who significantly included Disraeli - 
passed a resolution to assure the government of their continuing "general 
and cordial support"." Peel and his cabinet stayed on, but they decided to 
introduce a motion in the Commons so as to amend the one that had been 



' The case gave rise to the M'Naghten Rules, developed by the House of Lords in 
its judicial function and still influential, for determining the criminal 
responsibility of the insane. Nobody was sure how to spell the man's name. 
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passed against their wishes. This time - mainly because of a stirring speech 
by Stanley - the backbenchers did what they were told, and the new 
motion passed. Peel, however, did nothing to endear himself to his 
supporters when he gave them a lecture on their duty of loyalty to the 
government. Disraeli took the opportunity to make a lively attack on Peel 
and accused him of "menacing his friends and cringing to his opponents". ^"^ 
Lord Ashley - a Tory, but a fiercely independent one - wrote to Peel 
complaining that he was "tending to a dictatorship under the form of a free 
Government"." 

Peel thought that grumbles of this sort should not be taken too 
seriously. In April 1845, after similar complaints of high-handedness, he 
wrote to his old friend Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General of India, 
with news of developments at home and commented that "the fact is, 
people like a certain degree of obstinacy and presumption in a minister. 
They abuse him for dictation and arrogance, but they like being 
governed."" So the characteristics that others saw as failings. Peel thought 
were his strengths. 



Peel knew that he would encounter further problems with his plans for 
Maynooth. The Royal College of St Patrick at Maynooth, about fifteen 
miles from Dublin, had been set up by Act of Parliament in 1795 to 
educate Roman Catholic priests. The college received an annual grant from 
the British government, which had been fixed since 1808 at about £9,000 a 
year. Peel was convinced that the college was a factory for producing 
priests who were devoted enemies of the union with Britain, and that this 
was largely because the grant to the college was so small that only peasants 
would go there. A more generous grant would secure a better class of 
trainees, who would show greater loyalty to the United Kingdom. But Peel 
knew that anything that involved spending more government money on 
Roman Catholic priests would meet opposition from his own party. In 
January 1845, Peel gloomily predicted that the Maynooth issue "will very 
probably be fatal to the government"," but he intended to introduce 
proposals for an increased grant anyway. Gladstone resigned from the 
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cabinet later that month as he considered Peel's scheme inconsistent with 
his (Gladstone's) own previously published views. 

Peel presented his proposals for Maynooth on 3 April 1845. His plan 
was to raise the annual grant from £9,000 to £26,000 and to make a one-off 
grant of £30,000 for new buildings. He managed to carry the measure 
through Parliament, but only against the votes of his own supporters, who 
were as anti-Catholic now as they had been in the 1820s. On the third 
reading of the bill in the Commons, the Conservatives voted against it by 
149 to 148 - it only got through because the Whigs, led by Russell, voted 
for it. Ashley commented sourly that "[Peel] lives, ... moves, and has his 
being through John Russell". ^^ Peel's contempt for his followers, if they 
chose not to support him, was clear. "The bill will pass but our party is 
destroyed," wrote Graham. 

"A large body of our supporters is mortally offended, and in their 

anger they are ready to do anything either to defeat the Bill or to 

revenge themselves upon us... We have lost the slight hold which 

we ever possessed over the hearts and kind feelings of our 

followers"." 

Disraeli satirised the government in the Commons - Peel, he said, had 

"caught the Whigs bathing, and walked away with their clothes" - and in 

his fiction, where he defined "a sound Conservative government" as "Tory 

men and Whig measures".*" Peel himself went out of his way to convey the 

message that if all this meant that he lost office, he frankly didn't give a 

damn. He was, he wrote to his old friend John Croker on 22 April, "very 

careless as to the consequences which may follow [the Maynooth bill's] 

passing, so far as they concern me."''' 



Peel was becoming weary of office. He had always tended to overwork, 
making excessive efforts to deal personally with matters that he could have 
delegated. He complained bitterly of his terrible burden. In August 1845 he 
wrote to Charles Arbuthnot: 

"I defy the Minister of this country to perform properly the duties 
of his office - to read all that he ought to read, including the whole 
foreign correspondence; to keep up the constant communication 
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with the Queen, and the Prince; to see all whom he ought to see; . . . 

to write with his own hand to every person of note who chooses to 

write to him; to be prepared for every debate, including the most 

trumpery concerns; to do all these indispensable things, and also sit 

in the House of Commons eight hours a day for 118 days. It is 

impossible for me not to feel that the duties are ... above all human 

strength - at least above mine." 

Darkly, he added that "failure of the mind" was the usual result "as we 

know from sad experience." ^^ He was probably thinking of Castlereagh. 

Even in opposition in 1837 he had made a speech reminding the Commons 

of "the life of intolerable labour and care" of a Prime Minister and urged 

members to "Call to mind the fate of Castlereagh, of Canning, of 

Liverpool, whose deaths were hastened by their devotedness to the service 

of their country!"" Many years later, Gladstone, who normally spoke of 

Peel with veneration, observed that he "was perhaps a little over fond of 

talking of the sacrifices of office."" 

Peel was still troubled by the noises in his ear as a result of his old 
shooting accident. They got worse over the years and were, he said, like 
the sound of boiling water. Writing to Graham in July 1846, after they had 
both left office. Peel told him that "Few know what I have been suffering 
from noises and pain in the head."" 
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Chapter 5 
"Rotten potatoes have done it all" 

In the summer of 1845 the Irish potato crop was hit by blight. By the 
autumn it was clear that half the crop was lost and, as the disease continued 
to affect potatoes after they had been taken from the ground, the total loss 
might be even greater. Potatoes were the staple food of the Irish, so this 
was devastating news. Worse, if the people were forced to eat their seed 
potatoes or if the ground remained infected, there would be no crop next 
year either. 

The emerging disaster in Ireland came against a background of 
growing controversy about the taxation of food in England. The staple food 
there was bread made with flour from com. The Com Laws imposed a 
tariff on imported corn, except when domestic com was very expensive. 
The effects of this were to protect British agriculture against imports and 
the rents of the British landlord against foreign competition, but also to 
keep the price of food high for British workers. As the urban working class 
grew in numbers and became politically active, the Corn Laws became a 
focus for their discontent. Protection for agriculture seemed to be a system 
designed to keep industrial workers hungry so that aristocratic landlords 
could stay fat. 

The urban working class was joined on this issue by the urban 
employers. The factory owners thought that if bread were cheaper, they 
could cut wages and become more competitive in international markets. 
Any deeply felt issue on which employers and workers in the towns united 
against the rural elite who mled Britain posed a threat to the country's 
stability. In 1839 the opponents of Protection founded the Anti-Corn Law 
League, the most effective single-issue campaign group in British history. 
Its fortunes fluctuated with the state of the economy, and as prosperity 
returned after 1842, its support began to fall away. But its leading 
campaigners - Richard Cobden and John Bright - remained active and 
provided a constant verbal barrage against the British aristocracy. Peel 
gradually became convinced that the threat to the landowners and to social 
and political stability would not go away until the Com Laws were 
removed. 



On 1 November 1845 Peel informed the cabinet of his conclusions in 
the light of the emerging disaster in Ireland and the political situation in 
Britain. The Com Laws should be suspended for the time being, and 
reimposed later at a much lower tariff. But the other members of the 
cabinet assumed that a temporary suspension would inevitably be followed 
by permanent repeal. If anything would destroy the Conservative party, 
this would. When the cabinet met again on the 6*, Peel asked them to give 
their views one by one. He found that he was in a minority of four in a 
cabinet of fourteen. They agreed to consider the matter again towards the 
end of the month. But before they met. Lord John Russell made a decisive 
and unexpected intervention. On 22 November he published a Letter to the 
Electors of the City of London in which he announced his conversion to a 
policy of total repeal. 

A few days later the cabinet renewed its discussions. It was still far 
from unanimous, but one or two members were beginning to move towards 
repeal. As a reluctant consensus seemed to be emerging around Peel's 
policy, on 4 December, Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch announced that 
they would resign rather than support it. Next day, the remainder of the 
cabinet agreed that the effect of these two resignations must be that they 
would be unable to carry repeal through the Commons. Peel agreed, said 
that in that case he would have to resign, and on the 6* submitted his 
resignation to the Queen. He saw Victoria and Albert the same day and 
assured them that he would support a Russell government as long it 
introduced measures he supported - not a generous offer. He further 
assured the royal couple that in leaving office it was not the loss of power 
that he would regret, "for I hate power", but rather - as Prince Albert 
recorded - "the breaking up of those relations in which he stood to the 
Queen and me, and the loss of our society"." Which shows that, long 
before Disraeli, Peel too knew that, when it comes to royalty, you have to 
lay it on with a trowel. 

On 19 December Russell informed the Queen that he was unable to 
form a government, and she sent for Peel. He summoned a meeting of his 
cabinet for nine o'clock that evening and wrote a note to Wellington: "I am 
going to the Queen. I shall tell her at once and without hesitation that I will 
not abandon her. Whatever may happen, I shall return from Windsor as her 
Minister."" Queen Victoria wrote a few days later that she had never seen 
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Peel "so excited or so determined". In this exalted mood, Peel entered 
the field of battle. At the cabinet on the night of the 19th, all but Stanley 
and Buccleuch supported the Prime Minister. Stanley repeated that he must 
resign. Buccleuch said he needed time to think. Peel brought Gladstone 
back into the cabinet in Stanley's place and persuaded Buccleuch to stay. 
No one in the government was under any illusions. They were in office 
simply to repeal the Corn Laws and in doing so they would split their party 
irretrievably. They might hope to pass repeal against their own party with 
the support of the Whigs, but once that was out of the way there was 
almost no prospect of remaining in office, as then neither Whigs nor Tories 
would support them. It was a kamikaze cabinet. 



Although the famine in Ireland had been the catalyst for Peel's conversion 
to repeal, he explained when Parliament reassembled on 22 January 1846 
that the welfare of the British working classes and Britain's political 
stability were his real concerns. Even in ordinary times, the Com Laws 
raised the price of food for the British worker. This was unjustifiable in 
itself and dangerous for society as a whole as it promoted crime and 
political discontent among the lower classes. With the shortage of food in 
Ireland, there would be even greater demand for corn, which would tend to 
raise its price in Britain even higher, exacerbating the risks of social 
upheaval. 

"I have," he concluded, "thought it consistent with true 

Conservative policy to promote so much of happiness and 

contentment among the people that the voice of disaffection should 

no longer be heard, and that thoughts of the dissolution of our 

institutions should be forgotten in the midst of physical 

enjoyment."^' 

The speech was listened to in silence by the Conservative backbenchers, 

except for one moment when Peel referred to Stanley's opposition to his 

policy - then they cheered heartily. They would have agreed with Lord 

Melbourne when he told the Queen that it was "the greatest piece of 

villainy ever done".'" 
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Five days later, in a speech of three and a half hours, Peel introduced 
his detailed proposals to remove or reduce tariffs on a long list of goods, 
including corn, for which he proposed a much-reduced tariff immediately, 
leading to repeal in 1849. At the end of this marathon performance he was 
cheered - but for the second time in his career by the Whigs, not by his 
own side. A handful of junior ministers resigned. When, on 28 February, 
the first division on the government's proposals took place in the 
Commons, the government won easily enough - by 97 votes. But what was 
significant was the way the two parties split. The Conservatives voted 
against the bill, 231 to 112 - the Whigs supported it, 227 to eleven. This 
was even worse than the government had feared, but its course was now 
set. 

With the Whigs voting for it, the government continued to pass repeal 
through the Commons with ample majorities, but the opposition from 
within the Conservative party was bitter and sometimes heated. Disraeli 
played the leading role in this, making his most effective onslaught on Peel 
on 15 May - the last day of debate on the bill in the Commons. When, after 
midnight. Peel rose to reply, he was shouted down by the Tory 
backbenchers. 

"Such treatment in a House of Commons where for years he had 

been an object of deference and respect, nearly overcame him," 

wrote Greville. "The Speaker told me that for a minute and more he 

was obliged to stop, and for the first time in his life, probably, he 

lost his self-possession; and the Speaker thought he would have 

been obliged to sit down, and expected him to burst into tears. "^' 

But he recovered, and went on to defend his policy and the consistency of 

his conduct. Once again, when the vote came the government won by a 

handsome majority, but its own supporters continued to divide two to one 

against it. 

Disraeli was not Peel's only tormentor. Lord George Bentinck, a 
younger son of the Duke of Portland, had suddenly emerged as a leader of 
the anti-repeal cause, and his language was habitually violent and 
intemperate. On 8 June, in a speech on a bill to authorise coercive 
measures in Ireland, Bentinck accused Peel of "base and dishonest 
conduct, and conduct inconsistent with the duty of a Minister to his 
Sovereign"." Peel was furious, but did not reply. As he walked home that 
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night with Lord Lincoln (the Chief Secretary for Ireland), he said that he 
would have to challenge Bentinck to a duel and asked his younger 
colleague to act as his second. Lincoln refused and tried to persuade Peel to 
change his mind. The two men were still standing in the street arguing 
about it as dawn broke. They finally got to their respective homes for some 
sleep, but when he got up Lincoln immediately went round to see Peel to 
continue his efforts to dissuade the Prime Minister from his proposed 
course of action, and stayed there until the hot-headed fifty-eight- year-old 
at last backed down. 

A couple of weeks later. Peel received a curious letter from Richard 
Cobden, the arch-advocate of Free Trade and leader of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Cobden informed Peel that "You embody in your own person the 
idea of the age" - Free Trade - and advised him, if he was beaten in the 
Commons, to call a general election and lead a fusion of the Whigs and his 
own followers in the Conservative party to a smashing victory. Such an 
election, he assured Peel, "would place you comparatively on velvet for 
five years. It would lay in the dust your tormentors." Peel thanked Cobden 
for his advice, but explained that there were various reasons why he could 
not take it. Prominent among these was Peel's insistence that the purity of 
his motives should be vindicated. "Clinging to office" would simply 
reinforce the view that public men changed their minds "from corrupt 
motives" when in fact he was motivated solely by "a sense of public 
duty".'^ 

In the Upper House, Wellington loyally saw the measure through, even 
though, as he told Peel, "I entertain a different opinion upon the whole 
issue."' '^ "Rotten potatoes have done it all," he said dismissively; "they put 
Peel in his damned fright!"'^ As an assembly of landowners the peers 
might have been expected to throw the bill out, but they did what the Duke 
of Wellington told them was their duty, and on 25 June 1846 the repeal of 
the Corn Laws passed its third and final reading in the Lords. 

In the Commons a few hours later, the government was defeated on its 
Irish Coercion Bill by the Whigs allied with seventy- four of Bentinck' s 
and Disraeli's supporters. Next day the cabinet agreed to resign, and Peel 
went to the Commons to announce his departure from office. Samuel 
Wilberforce, whom Peel had recently appointed Bishop of Oxford, was 
there at the time. According to Wilberforce, as the Prime Minister walked 
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up the House, he looked "colder, dryer, more introverted than ever; yet to a 
close gaze showing the fullest working of a smothered volcano of 
emotions". ''^ 

"I shall leave a name," Peel grandly concluded his speech, 

"execrated by every monopolist who . . . clamours for protection . . . ; 

but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 

expressions of good will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 

labour, and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, 

when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and 

untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a 

sense of injustice "" 

The rhetoric was a deliberate appeal both to public opinion and to 

posterity, but there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Peel's intentions. 

After his death, the French politician Guizot recalled: 

"What struck me above all in the conversation of Sir Robert Peel 

was his constant and passionate preoccupation with the state of the 

working classes in England", which Peel described as "a disgrace 

as well as a danger to our civilisation".'^ 

Peel's concern for the welfare of the working classes was not a simple one. 

He also believed that by removing the sources of social antagonism, he 

was protecting the aristocracy and the Crown. In his view, repeal was "the 

most Conservative act of my life"." 

After his historic speech. Peel left by a side entrance to try to avoid the 
crowds, but he was quickly recognised and the mass of spectators 
respectfully cleared a path for him and cheered him all the way to his home 
in Whitehall Gardens. Never in his life had he been so popular, yet he 
would never be in government again. Indeed, of the fourteen members of 
the cabinet that repealed the Corn Laws, nine would never serve in cabinet 
again. Four would only return to government more than six years later 
when they formed a coalition with the Whigs. And one - Lord 
EUenborough - would be out of office for another twelve years. 

Lord John Russell and the Whigs took over the government and, as 
soon as he could. Peel went home to Drayton Park for the summer. In 
September he provided his son William with an account of the harvest 
celebrations on his estate: 
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"We had a glorious merrymaking yesterday - all my labourers and 
their wives, 125 in number, dined under a tent - their children were 
feasted at the Inn at Drayton. The evening was past in Bowls - 
skittles - quoits - cricket - football - and above all dancing which 
was kept up by old and young - on the green sward in front of our 
windows till long after it was dark. It was a very pretty sight." ^° 
It is a description of a rural, aristocratic idyll that might have come straight 
out of a novel by Disraeli. 

There were about 100 Conservative MPs who still supported Peel, and 
they hoped he would now rebuild the party around him and lead them back 
to office. Peel had no intention of doing anything of the sort. Although he 
was just 58 - younger than Aberdeen, Palmerston or Disraeli when they 
first became Prime Minister - he had decided not to seek office again. In 
December he wrote to explain his position to Goulburn: 

"Competition for power and the determination to take every 

legitimate advantage of your opponents in possession of it, are the 

indispensable cement of a compact and growing party. As I am not 

prepared to enter into that competition, as from feelings I cannot 

control the necessity of resuming power would be perfectly odious 

to me, I am wholly disqualified for the reorganisation of a party. "^' 

Far from taking every opportunity to oppose the new government. Peel 

gave advice on financial policy to Charles Wood, the Whig Chancellor of 

the Exchequer. In the years to come. Peel repeatedly defended Russell and 

his colleagues in the Commons - most conspicuously on financial matters, 

on Free Trade and on Ireland - often turning out to be the most effective 

advocate of the government's case. He genuinely supported the Whigs' 

policies, but he was also determined to keep them in office rather than let 

in Bentinck, Disraeli and Co. 

Peel now took the opportunity to write his memoirs. Significantly, they 
were not an attempt at autobiography, but were restricted almost 
exclusively to just two episodes: Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. These were the two occasions on which he had been 
accused of treachery and in connection with which he was most anxious to 
justify himself to posterity - the memoirs were not published until after his 
death. By now he was an elder statesman, widely regarded as a supremely 



There was also a section on a third episode: his government of 1834-35. 
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successful and effective politician who had deliberately sacrificed his 
career for the public good. 



Peel's new horse had been sold to him by a friend, Becket Denison, who 
recommended it. His son-in-law Lord Villiers had tried it in the London 
traffic and was happy with it. Against them, Peel's coachman advised his 
master not to ride it. Its previous owner had been Sir Henry Peyton, an 
excellent horseman, who had got rid of it because he thought it was 
dangerous - Peel did not know this. On Saturday, 29 June 1850, Peel went 
for his usual early evening ride. He called at Buckingham Palace and then 
rode off towards Hyde Park Comer. When he was almost there he met 
some acquaintances whose groom's horse was behaving skittishly. Peel's 
horse started to panic, threw him to the ground and then stumbled on Peel's 
back while he was lying there. Peel was taken home at once, but it was 
apparent that he was badly injured and in fact he was suffering from severe 
internal bleeding. He was first put on a sofa in the dining-room, and then 
moved slowly and painfully to a special water-mattress put on the dining- 
room table, where he spent the remaining few days of his life. News of the 
accident spread quickly and within hours there was a stream of anxious 
visitors, including Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, and a large 
crowd gathered in the street outside to await news of the patient. But there 
never seemed to be any real prospect of recovery. Peel himself when he 
was conscious knew that he was dying, and late in the evening of 2 July, 
surrounded by his family - but not his wife, for whom it was all too much 
- and his friends, Hardinge and Graham among them, he passed away. He 
was sixty-two years old. 

The tributes to Peel after his death were patently sincere and came from 
all classes. In Parliament, that stem old soldier Wellington, now eighty-one 
years old, spoke through tears to pay his tribute to the man with whom he 
had worked in govemment and in opposition for nearly thirty years. Sir 
James Graham was so overcome that he just sat and cried and was unable 
to speak. Lord Stanley, Peel's opponent since the breach over the Corn 
Laws, paid perhaps the most moving tribute of all, emphasising - in words 
that might have been written by Peel himself - the dead man's purity of 
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motive and the sacrifices he had made for the public good: "In some cases 
those sacrifices were so extensive that I hardly know whether the great and 
paramount object of his country's good was a sufficient reason to exact 
them from any public man."^^ Queen Victoria wrote, "the country mourns 
over him as over a father. Every one seems to have lost a personal friend". 
And Tsar Nicholas, Lady Peel's former admirer, wrote to tell her that her 
husband's death was "an immense loss for England"." Even the Whig 
Macaulay recorded that "I . . . cried for his death. "^"^ 

Memorials were erected around the country, often financed by the 
subscriptions of ordinary working people. A man who had spent his life 
working for forty years in a Birmingham factory told a newspaper reporter 
how 

"Nearly every one of us - and, in fact, I believe every one - 

subscribed towards the monument to the memory of the late Sir 

Robert Peel. We considered him the working man's best friend for 

repealing the corn-laws."" 

Russell offered a public funeral, but the family declined the honour and, in 

accordance with his wishes. Peel was buried beside his parents at the 

parish church of Drayton Bassett. Lady Peel was offered a peerage, but 

again in accordance with her late husband's wishes, she declined it. Even 

in death. Peel was determined that nothing should be done that might cast 

doubt on the purity of his motives. 



Peel was a curious combination of cold intellect, steady ambition and 
spasmodic hot-headedness. He was a generous man and, to those who got 
behind his reserve, a good friend and companion. He had a happy family 
life, to which he was always content to withdraw when office became 
tiresome or when he thought that power was not available on the right 
terms. He always played a long game, thinly disguised by protestations that 
he was not really interested in power at all. He used party loyalties to 
achieve what he thought right, but never felt them himself. His critics 
alleged that he twice betrayed his party and what were thought to be his 
principles - over Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Com Laws. 
But as on both these weighty issues later generations sided with Peel rather 
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than his critics, he acquired - more than any other Victorian Prime 
Minister - the undisputed reputation of a great statesman. 



After Peel's death, the family fortune was dissipated on racehorses and 
gambling by his son, the 3'^^ Baronet. The 4"' Baronet went bankrupt. The 
5"' Baronet sold used cars, married an actress and led a dance band. In 
1942, the 6"" and last Baronet died in action in Ceylon. In 1949, Drayton 
Manor, by then in ruins, was turned into an amusement park - which is 
now Drayton Manor Theme Park. 
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Lord John Russell 

Chapter 1 
"They are mad!" 

"Aldborough (Yorkshire), Aldborough (Suffolk), Appleby, 

Bedwin, Beeralston, Bishop's Castle, Bletchingley, Boroughbridge, 

Bossiney, Brackley, Bramber, Buckingham, Callington, Camelford, 

Castle Rising, Corfe Castle, Dunwich, Eye, Fowey, Gatton ..." 

It is a rare thing for the reading of a list to amount to a great Parliamentary 

occasion, but there was no doubt that this was such an event. It was 1 

March 1831, and Lord John Russell was reading a list of the boroughs - 

broadly, those with less than 2,000 inhabitants - that would cease to be 

Parliamentary constituencies under the government's Reform Bill. The 

cabinet had managed to keep its plans secret, and only a few of those 

present knew how many boroughs would be disfranchised or which would 

be chosen. Each constituency returned two MPs. So for every name 

Russell read out, two of the MPs listening to him learnt that they would 

lose their seats. 

"... Haslemere, Heyden, Heytesbury, Higham Ferrers, Hindon, 

Ilchester, East Looe, West Looe, Lostwithiel, Ludgershall, 

Malmesbury, Midhurst, Milbome Port, Minehead, Newport 

(Cornwall), Newton (Lancashire), Newton (Isle of Wight), 

Okehampton, Orford, Petersfield ..." 

As the list went on and on, the growing number of MPs designated to lose 

their seats became more and more incredulous. Russell's plan was so 

extreme that it was simply absurd. It was inconceivable that a majority of 

the House of Commons could be found to support such a measure. The 

official report of the debate records that as Russell read his list "he was 

frequently interrupted by shouts of laughter, cries of "hear, hear!" from 

Members for these boroughs, and various interlocutions across the Table" 

- that is, from the opposition side of the House. 

"... Plympton, Queenborough, Reigate, Romney, St Mawe's, St 
Michael's (Cornwall), Saltash, Old Sarum, Seaford, Steyning, 
Stockbridge, Tregony, Wareham, Wendover, Weobly, Whitchurch, 
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Winchelsea, Woodstock, Wootton Basset, Yarmouth (Isle of 
Wight)."' 
At this point, Russell paused, and his opponents gave ironic cheers. He 
had just announced the disfranchisement of sixty boroughs. 120 MPs 
would lose their seats. Surely this was enough. "More yet,"^ he said, and 
went on to read a second list of forty-seven small boroughs (broadly, those 
with between 2,000 and 4,000 inhabitants), which would each be deprived 
of just one of their two MPs - making a grand total of 167 members who 
would lose their seats if the bill went through. 

This was a plan of such audacity that even the government's supporters 
were amazed. Baring Wall, a Whig MP, exclaimed as the list was read out, 
"They are mad! they are mad!"^ Sir Robert Peel, the leader of the 
opposition in the Commons, 

"sat pale and forlorn, utterly at a loss how to act. His countenance 

at times looked convulsed. The workings within him were evidently 

beyond his controul. . . The more the plan of reform was developed, 

the more desponding he looked. At last he put his hands before his 

face and appeared quite overcome."'' 

Like most of the Tories, he thought that the Whigs' reform would destroy 

the British constitution and throw the nation into chaos. Russell realised 

perfectly well that the measure he proposed was a bold one. But he came 

from one of the great aristocratic families of England, and he was 

supremely confident that his plan was not merely practicable, but essential 

to the survival both of his class and of the British constitution. 



By the fourteenth century the Russells were already one of the leading 
families in Dorset and sending MPs to the Commons. One of them, John 
Russell, had the good fortune to be on the spot when in 1506 a Habsburg 
Archduke got shipwrecked nearby. Russell promptly delivered the 
Archduke to the authorities in London, stayed there, made a career in 
government service, received generous grants of monastic land from King 
Henry VIII - at Tavistock, Woburn Abbey and Covent Garden - and ended 
up as the Earl of Bedford. One undistinguished Earl succeeded another, 
maintaining the family's estate, adding nothing to the lustre of its name. 
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Then came William, Lord Russell. William was the heir to the 5* Earl, 
and in 1683 he was executed for his efforts to prevent the Roman Catholic 
Duke of York from succeeding to the throne. William failed and the Duke 
became King James II. But in 1688 James was overthrown, and the 
settlement that followed provided the framework for British politics until 
the first half of the nineteenth century. William was now seen as a martyr 
for freedom. His name was revered ever after among the Whigs, and in 
1694, in honour of his martyred son, the 5th Earl was promoted to be the 
1st Duke of Bedford. 

Another John Russell was born on 18 August 1792. His father was the 
younger brother of the 5th Duke of Bedford (yet another of Lady 
Melbourne's lovers). John was the youngest of three sons and was bom 
two months premature. He was a tiny baby, he remained small throughout 
his life, and he always had a reputation for being small. In fact, when he 
was fully grown he was nearly 5 ft, 5 ins tall, which was not much below 
the average for the day. But he was unusually slight, and even as an adult 
only weighed about eight stone. He was also rather frail and constantly 
complained that he was not really well and was unable to take on arduous 
tasks. In spite of this, or perhaps because of it, he led an active political life 
that lasted more than fifty years, was a prolific author and indefatigable 
traveller, and survived well into his eighties. 

He was his mother's favourite and as a young child learnt from her a 
peculiar list of the months of the year, which in time he taught to his own 
children: Snowy, Flowy, Blowy, Showery, Flowery, Bowery, Beauty, 
Fruity, Shooty, Breezy, Sneezy and Freezy.^ His mother died from an 
unidentified illness when he was just nine years old. The next year his 
uncle was killed in a riding accident, his father became the 6th Duke of 
Bedford, and young Russell became Lord John Russell - the name by 
which he was known for the next fifty-nine years. In 1803, his father 
married again, and had another ten children by this marriage. Russell was 
sent to Westminster School, but stayed there less than a year before, 
according to his own later account, "The hard life of a fag ... and the 
unwholesome food disagreed with me so much that my stepmother ... 
insisted that I should be taken away and sent to a private tutor."^ The tutor 



A "fag" at an English public school worked as an unpaid part-time servant for 
older boys. 
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was not a success, and young Russell was soon sent to a small, exclusive 
school with just a handful of aristocratic pupils. These included the young 
Lord Hartington - heir to the 5* Duke of Devonshire and Lady Caroline 
Lamb's cousin. 



All the Russells were Whigs - it was in their blood. When the Whigs 
returned briefly to power in 1806, Russell's father was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and his family, including Lord John, went over to 
Dublin for the summer. The Duke displayed there a capacity for spending 
money that never deserted him. In the space of a year he ran up debts of 
£40,000, about £4 million in today's money. 

While he was a teenager Russell was half-adopted by Lord and Lady 
Holland, and their London house became a second home to him. Holland 
was the nephew of Charles James Fox, and the couple were at the centre of 
metropolitan Whig society. In the autumn of 1808 they went to Spain, 
which had just been invaded by Napoleon's armies, and took young 
Russell with them. So the sixteen-year-old left school to embark on a 
hazardous tour of the Iberian peninsula. They arrived in November, and 
spent the next nine months moving to and fro across Spain and Portugal, 
keeping slightly ahead of the advancing French army. 

Russell's eldest brother Francis - who enjoyed the courtesy title of 
Lord Tavistock - had gone to Cambridge University. Their father 
concluded from Tavistock's experience that the "sciences of horse-racing, 
fox-hunting and giving extravagant entertainments" were the "chief studies 
of our youths at Cambridge" and that "nothing was learned in the English 
universities,"' so he sent Russell to Edinburgh instead. Russell spent three 
years there, and left in the summer of 1812. He then went off to Spain for a 
whole year on his own, touring the fields of battle and visiting his brother 
William, who was in the army. He took with him a supply of raspberry 
vinegar and pickles for the Hollands' son, who was also with the army in 
Spain. While he was there he met the Duke of Wellington, whom his 
brother was now serving as an aide-de-camp. The pattern of travel set in 
his teens persisted for the rest of his life. He managed a visit to France 
most years and was a regular but less frequent visitor to Italy. 
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While he was still in Spain he became the MP for Tavistock, a borough 

in effect owned by his father, and he returned home for the Parliamentary 

session of 1813-14. He felt unwell though and decided that another 

strenuous journey across Europe was needed for the sake of his health. In 

November 1814 he sailed from England and spent the next few months 

travelling around Italy. By this time Napoleon had suffered his first 

expulsion from France and was in exile on Elba, a few miles off the coast 

of Tuscany. On Christmas Eve 1814 Russell went to visit him. He 

observed that the former Emperor "has fat cheeks and rather a turn-up 

nose. . . [and] a dusky grey eye, which would be called vicious in a horse". ^ 

They spoke in French. According to Russell's leading modem biographer: 

"The family tradition is that Lord John did all the talking, that he 

talked about the Russell family, and that when he stopped. 

Napoleon got up, and without a word, went over to the comer of 

the room and relieved himself against the wall."^ 

The more decorous version is that the two men discussed Spanish politics 

and the superiority of the British aristocracy over the French, to which, 

Russell claimed. Napoleon attributed his defeat. 



For the next few years Russell's health was poor and he contributed little 
to debates in the Commons. As usual, he felt that travelling in Europe was 
the best possible cure. In March 1817 he ceased to attend the Commons 
and spent a year touring the Netherlands, Germany, Austria and Italy. It is 
at this period of his life that those who meet him begin to comment on his 
personal coldness. In 1820, when he visited Paris for a couple of months, 
he spent some time with his friend Thomas Moore, the poet. A Frenchman 
visiting Moore commented: 

"his friend Lord John showed to so little advantage in society from 
his extreme tacitumity, and still more from his apparent coldness 
and indifference to what is said by others. Several here to whom he 
was introduced had been much disappointed in consequence of this 

,, 10 

manner. 
At some point in 1816, Russell appears to have proposed to a Miss 
Elizabeth Rawdon. Unsurprisingly, he was tumed down, as Miss Rawdon 
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had just agreed to marry his brother William. He made a second 
unsuccessful proposal, through her father, to Lady Susan Ryder, Lord 
Harro why's daughter. 

Russell also tried his hand as an author. In 1820 a collection of pieces 
appeared: Essays and Sketches of Life and Character by a Gentleman who 
has Left his Lodgings. Two years later he produced a couple of works set 
in Spain: The Nun of Arrouca, a novel, and Don Carlos, a play in blank 
verse. Don Carlos was a minor hit as a book, going into five editions, but 
was never performed on stage. None of Russell's early works was 
successful enough to persuade their author to attempt these forms of 
literature again. His real ambition was to be a poet, but he soon realised 
that his ability in that direction did not go very far either, though he 
continued, like many educated men and women of the time, to write 
execrable poetry addressed to the members of his family. He did publish a 
verse translation of part of Homer's Odyssey, done in the style of Byron, 
but it was not a success. 

Russell now devoted his literary efforts to political history. In the space 
of fourteen years he published six volumes on the modern history of 
Britain and Europe. It was a considerable output, though one based on a 
thin foundation of reading. One of his books was a biography of his 
ancestor William, Lord Russell - a work of Whiggish piety, which the 
Duke of Wellington rather surprisingly recommended to his friend Mrs 
Arbuthnot as "worth reading"." 



Russell believed that British politics needed reform, and his one great idea 
was that the necessary changes must be introduced by the aristocracy. If 
there were no reform, the people themselves would take action - there 
would be a revolution, and monarchy and aristocracy would perish 
together, as in France. But reform led by the aristocracy would preserve 
and revivify the social order, saving kings and nobles from destruction and 
ultimately providing what was truly in the best interests of the people. As 
he explained to the House of Commons in April 1822, history teaches us 
that "if great changes accomplished by the people are dangerous, although 
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sometimes salutary, great changes accomplished by an aristocracy, at the 
desire of the people, are at once salutary and safe."'^ 

Russell decided early in his career that the reform Britain needed above 
all was abolition of the rotten and pocket boroughs - which had small 
electorates and whose representation in the Commons was bought and 
sold. Their seats should then be transferred to the great towns like 
Manchester and Birmingham that had no MPs of their own and to the 
counties, with their large and less easily bribable electorates. Russell 
himself had become an MP for the county of Huntingdonshire in 1820. 
MPs for the pocket boroughs, he argued, naturally supported the 
government so that they could recoup their expensive investment in 
Parliamentary seats by the receipt of jobs and favours. But the system of 
jobs and favours could only be maintained if government expenditure were 
kept high, and taxes kept high to pay for it all. As the government could in 
this way buy support in the Commons, it no longer needed the support of 
the people and was able to treat them with savage despotism - a view 
difficult to sustain viewing the evidence impartially, but one held fervently 
by many Whigs. A reformed Parliament, Russell believed, would smash 
the whole gigantic structure of tyranny and corruption, high taxes and high 
expenditure. 

At the general election in 1826 Russell lost his seat in the Commons. 
The defeat was humiliating, and he reacted as one might have expected 
him to - by leaving the country for a prolonged tour of the Continent. In 
November, while he was in Genoa, he received a letter from his old 
schoolfriend Hartington, now the 6"' Duke of Devonshire, who informed 
him that he had a seat at his disposal in Ireland. 

"I have the greatest satisfaction in offering it to you," he informed 
Russell. "It may be necessary to name the member before your 
answer can have arrived; therefore I hope that you will not be 
dissatisfied at finding yourself elected.'"^^ 



In 1828 Russell's name became attached for the first time to a historic 
piece of legislation. The great settlement of British politics that followed 
the expulsion of James II had excluded from power not only the Roman 
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Catholics but also the "Dissenters" or Nonconformists - those Protestants 
who were not members of the Church of England. The discrimination 
against Dissenters - embodied in the Test and Corporation Acts, which 
excluded them from political office - was weaker than that against 
Catholics. Dissenters who defied the Acts and took public office had, since 
early in the eighteenth century, been regularly pardoned by Parliament 
through the passage of an annual Indemnity Act. Still, the discriminatory 
and offensive legislation remained in place, and on 26 February 1828 
Russell introduced a motion to repeal it. To his surprise and the 
government's annoyance, the motion was carried by forty-four votes. 
Wellington and Peel decided to introduce their own bill to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts, but it was Russell who was universally given the 
credit. 

The evidence is uncertain, but about this time Russell seems to have 
become very attracted to Lady Minnie Cowper. Her mother was Lady 
Cowper - Melbourne's sister Emily - and her natural father was probably 
Lord Palmerston. Russell was considerably older than Minnie, thirty-seven 
against her twenty-one, not a handsome man, and as a younger son no 
great catch. Minnie opted for Lord Ashley, still in his twenties, tall, good- 
looking and the heir to an earldom. 

Russell was friendly with the family of Sir Thomas Hardy, who had 
fought with Nelson at Trafalgar, and was immortalised by the dying hero's 
invitation to "Kiss me, Hardy". The Hardys had three unmarried daughters 
and Russell regarded two of them - Emily and Louisa - as potential 
partners. He proposed to Emily, but was refused. Lady Holland 
commented that it was "a pity he has a rage to marry upon him, as he is so 
frequently repulsed ... He is a delightful person in all relations but those of 
lover or husband". ^"^ 



At the general election following William IV' s accession, Russell decided 
to leave his pocket borough in Ireland and stand for Bedford, where the 
Russell family's influence would carry him through. As it turned out, the 
Russells' influence was inadequate and he lost by one vote. Naturally he 
went off to Paris for a few months. In November, while Russell was still 
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out of Parliament, Wellington resigned and Grey formed the first Whig 
government since 1807. At this point, fortunately for Russell, there was a 
vacancy for his old seat - the family borough of Tavistock. While he was 
preparing to stand for this constituency. Grey offered him a place in the 
government as Paymaster of the Forces. It was a position outside the 
cabinet, but Russell accepted it. The job brought the compensations of 
£2,000 a year and the use of an official house. Russell installed a new- 
fangled contrivance there - a bath - and was one of the first Englishmen to 
take a bath every day. But he thought he should have been in the cabinet 
and resented his exclusion. 

The Prime Minister asked Lord Durham, his son-in-law, to draw up a 
Reform Bill, but suggested he consult Russell. Durham and Russell then 
formed themselves into a committee, to which they co-opted Sir James 
Graham and Lord Duncannon. In January 1831 the committee's radical 
plan of reform was presented to the cabinet, and discussed and amended by 
it over the next few weeks. Russell and Duncannon, as they were not 
members of the cabinet, were excluded from these discussions. In due 
course a bill emerged and Russell, in spite of his secondary status in the 
government, was entrusted with the honour and the burden of introducing 
it in the Commons. 

We have seen that the proposals Russell brought to the House on 1 
March 1831 would have removed 167 seats from small boroughs. In fact, 
Russell's speech as reported is slightly discrepant with the content of the 
bill itself, which proposed to remove 168 seats, to redistribute 105 of them 
and to reduce the size of the Commons by sixty-three. It also proposed to 
introduce a uniform qualification for voting in the boroughs, and it was 
calculated that this would nearly double the electorate. The bill succeeded 
at first by small margins - by just one vote on its second reading - but on 
19 April Peel carried a critical amendment. The Whigs called a general 
election and returned with an overwhelming majority of 140. Russell took 
the opportunity to exchange his pocket borough of Tavistock for a county 
seat and was elected for Devonshire. 

After the election, Russell was aggrieved to find that he was still left 
out of the cabinet. His old friend Lord Holland was a senior member of the 
government, and Russell wrote to him to complain and, setting the pattern 
for the next twenty-five years, threatened to resign unless he was 
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promoted. Holland spoke to Grey about it and the Prime Minister also 
received a stiff letter from Russell's father. Grey gave in and in June 
brought into the cabinet both Russell, as Paymaster-General, and Edward 
Stanley, as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The Reform Bill now passed through the Commons, but on 7 October 
was defeated in the Lords, leading to rioting and disorder in a number of 
towns. 150,000 people attended a meeting in Birmingham in support of the 
bill and passed votes of thanks to Russell and Althorp, the Leader of the 
Commons. These two were the popular heroes of the hour. In his reply, 
Russell wrote that he thought it "impossible that the whisper of a faction 
should prevail against the voice of a nation"/^ King William objected 
strongly to this phrase. He supported his ministers and wanted a measure 
of reform carried, but he did not wish the vote of the House of Lords - the 
people who largely owned and ran the country - to be dismissed as the 
mere whisper of a faction. Russell wrote to the King to apologise, but the 
incident contributed to a view forming in William's mind that Russell was 
a dangerous man. At last, though, the Reform Bill triumphed and Lord 
John Russell had his place in history. 
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Chapter 2 
"Lord John never can be Prime Minister" 

Before long, Russell again threatened to resign. There was an argument as 
to whether all the revenues of the Established Church of Ireland - a 
Protestant church - should continue to be enjoyed by it when the great 
majority of the Irish people were Roman Catholic. Russell believed that 
some of the Irish Church's revenues should be diverted to educational 
purposes or even to the Roman Catholic Church. Grey and the majority of 
the cabinet disagreed, and Russell was overruled. In October 1832 he 
wrote a letter of resignation to the Prime Minister, but left it to Grey 
whether to accept it. Grey advised Russell to consult his old mentor Lord 
Holland, and Holland persuaded him to stay on. 

Russell remained concerned about Ireland and unhappy with the 
government's policy there. He was convinced that the income of the 
Established Church in Ireland exceeded its needs, and that some of it must 
be transferred to the Roman Catholic Church. The cabinet was deeply 
divided on the issue, with men on each side threatening to resign if the 
other got its way. On 6 May 1834, in a debate in the House of Commons, 
Russell mistakenly thought he heard Stanley committing the government 
not to appropriate Irish tithes - the principal revenue of the Irish Church - 
to any other purpose. He immediately stood up and announced that in his 
opinion "the revenues of the Church of Ireland were larger than necessary 
for the religious and moral instruction of the persons belonging to that 
Church, and for the stability of the Church itself'/'' This was precisely the 
point on which the cabinet was divided. Stanley passed a note to Graham: 
"John Russell has upset the Coach. We cannot go on after his 
declaration".'' Russell's statement brought the arguments in cabinet into 
the open and within a few days Stanley, Graham, Lord Richmond and Lord 
Ripon had all resigned. 



Two months later, when Grey himself resigned and Lord Melbourne 
became Prime Minister, Russell kept his place in the government, though 
Melbourne complained to Palmerston that "Johnny can be quiet about 
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nothing and will give us a great deal of trouble. He is in my opinion 
essentially and in fact worse than [Lord] Durham"'^ - a rare distinction 
among troublemakers. When Althorp's father died and Althorp went to the 
House of Lords, leaving a vacancy for the leadership of the Commons, 
Melbourne, as we have seen, and in spite of his misgivings, proposed 
Russell for the post. A couple of months earlier, Melbourne had told the 
diarist Charles Greville that "the King . . . can't bear John Russell",'' so he 
can hardly have expected William to welcome the proposal. In fact, the 
King vetoed the appointment and the eventual result was Peel's dramatic 
recall from his holiday in Italy to form a minority Tory government. 

As the leadership of the opposition in the Commons was not a formal 
appointment, and certainly not one that required the King's approval, 
Russell was free to take it. He received no encouragement from his father, 
who wrote to tell him that he "most sincerely regretted" his son's decision 
to take it on, "for I am quite convinced that neither your health nor strength 
of constitution are equal to this irksome and laborious task, for you will 
have to conduct and keep in order a noisy and turbulent pack of hounds, 
which I think you will find it quite impossible to restrain".^" His old friend 
and patron Lord Holland pointed out more serious defects to Melbourne. 
"There are certain requisites," Holland wrote, "... in which he is 
lamentably deficient. . . He takes no pains, nor, if he did, has the knack, to 
collect the opinions of others or to enlist their vanity, their ambition, their 
interests, and their affections in giving effect to them."^' There was much 
justice in this, and the weaknesses Holland identified remained with 
Russell throughout his career - he was not good at managing people. 

The same incapacity was evident in his attempts to find a wife, and he 
seems to have had little sense before making a proposal of whether it was 
likely to be accepted or of whether the lady was in love with him. When he 
was in society, he was liable to make terrible gaffes. The writer G. W. E. 
Russell (Lord John's nephew) recalled an occasion when 

"Once, at a concert at Buckingham Palace, he was seen to get up 
suddenly, turn his back on the Duchess of Sutherland, by whom he 
had been sitting, walk to the remotest part of the room, and sit 
down by the Duchess of Inverness. When questioned afterwards as 
to the cause of his unceremonious move, which had the look of a 
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quarrel, he said, "I could not have sate any longer by that great fire; 

I should have fainted." 

"Oh, that was a very good reason for moving; but I hope you told 

the Duchess of Sutherland why you left her." 

"Well - no. I don't think I did that. But I told the Duchess of 

Inverness why I came and sate by her!""^^ 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, a Tory, perhaps had the same characteristics in 
mind when he wrote of Russell in a poem published in the 1840s: 

"His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot: 

He wants your vote, but your affections nof ." 
Russell had a very poor memory for faces, and the impression of 
coldness that he gave must have been reinforced by his frequent inability to 
recognise who he was talking to. On one notorious occasion, he was 
speaking to a young man about politics and concluded by telling him that 
he ought to become an MP, only to be told in reply that the young man had 
been voting for him on the backbenches for the past ten years. 



At the general election of January 1835 Russell went down to his 
constituency in Devonshire and while staying at Torquay he met Lady 
Ribblesdale, a pretty widow of twenty-seven with four young children. 
They fell in love, Russell at last made a proposal that was accepted, and on 
11 April 1835 they were married. Peel had handed his resignation to the 
King three days earlier, and as Russell was being married Lord Melbourne 
was in the process of forming a new government. The next day he called 
Russell to see him and offered him both the Home Office and the 
leadership of the Commons. This time the King could not object - he had 
tried the Tories and the experiment had failed. The King's one consolation 
was that when Russell stood for re-election, as he was obliged to do on 
taking office, he lost. The King was delighted at the news, and Russell had 
to find another seat. Greville recorded a few weeks later that the King 
"abhors all his Ministers, . . . but hates Lord John the most of all. "^'' 

Russell was a successful Leader of the Commons and managed to get 
his legislation through it. He was less successful once his measures reached 
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the Conservative-dominated Lords. Some reforms got through - including 
the establishment of a national system for the registration of births, 
marriages and deaths - but his most important measures were repeatedly 
beaten in the Upper House. He recommended to Melbourne that the King 
should be persuaded to start creating more Whig peers, and to carry on 
doing so until the Lords got the message that one way or another they 
would have to pass the government's bills. But this was too radical for 
Melbourne. Later Russell proposed that the government should create life 
peers to strengthen its position in the Lords. This was an utterly novel idea, 
and again Melbourne rejected it. 

When Parliament met in November 1837, after another general 
election, Russell spoke out firmly against the radicals' call for a further 
extension of the franchise and instead talked of the 1832 Reform Act as a 
final settlement of the problem. This promptly won him the nickname 
"Finality Jack". Russell was losing the sureness of touch that had marked 
his conduct since assuming the leadership of the Whigs in the Commons, 
and the old accusations of coldness and inability to handle people 
resurfaced. His private secretary reported that when MPs went to see him, 
they came out "much dissatisfied with their reception. His manner was 
cold and shy, and, even when he intended to comply with the request 
made, in his answer he rather implied no than yes."^^ 

Russell's stated opposition to further reform of Parliament continued to 
rankle with the radicals and with many Whigs. In April 1838 his elder 
brother. Lord Tavistock, sent him some helpful advice: 

"It is now your duty to follow ... out [your opinions against 
reform], be the consequences what they may. It is impossible to 
disguise from oneself what these consequences may, and I fear 
must, be: loss of popularity certainly; the weakening and perhaps 
dissolution of the Whig party in its present state; and the 
disapprobation of friends and colleagues. All this you must be 
prepared for. In my opinion you can never again become a great 
popular leader... You will probably weather this storm, but, as a 
popular leader, and I fear as a Minister, your days are numbered. 
You may struggle on for a time, but everything portends a 
downfall. . . - Always affectionately yours. 



■-p 5526 
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Undaunted, Russell spent the greater part of the next thirty years serving as 
a minister in the most senior positions in government, and became a 
popular hero too - though not in England. 



Russell's wife bore him two daughters in their three and a half years 
together. After the birth of the second girl, she caught a fever, and on 1 
November 1838 she died. Russell was shattered. Little is known of the 
couple's married life, but it seems to have been a happy one. Unable to 
concentrate, Russell gave up work and did not return to London until the 
middle of January. 

Almost as soon as he did return he threatened to resign unless 
Melbourne removed Lord Glenelg, the Secretary for War and Colonies, 
whom Russell considered incompetent. 

"I have represented to you for at least a year," he reminded the 
Prime Minister, "that I could not feel satisfied with the conduct of 
our Colonial affairs. . . 

"However, be it as you please. I shall give in my resignation next 
week, and state that I thought the destinies of our Colonial empire 
could no longer be continued in their present hands without 
imminent peril; that nothing but the utmost energy and activity are 
equal to the present emergency; and that, not finding them to exist 
where they ought to be found, I am compelled to leave office. 
"Yours - J. Russell. "^^ 
This had the desired effect and Glenelg left the government. 

In September 1839 there were further changes, prompted by the 
imminent implementation of a major reform of the Canadian constitution - 
the most important legislation in the government's programme. Russell at 
the Home Office and Lord Normanby at War and Colonies swapped jobs, 
so that Russell would be able to take the lead on the Canadian legislation. 
Lord Howick thought he ought to have had one of these two posts, and it 
was on this occasion that he resigned, citing the cabinet's insufficiently 
aristocratic character as his ostensible reason. He was egged on by his 
father. Earl Grey, never a strong admirer of Russell, whom the Earl now 
described as "a little animal engrossed by an inordinate ambition, of the 
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most narrow and selfish kind".^^ Russell in fact showed great competence 
in his new post. 

A few weeks later Russell's father died. Russell was badly upset and 
felt unable to attend the funeral. The Duke had mismanaged his financial 
affairs and he passed on to his heir - Russell's elder brother - debts of 
more than £500,000 (more than £50 million in today's money). Russell, 
however, benefited from his father's will by a legacy of £10,000, which 
added a few hundred a year to his income. This was on top of an income of 
about £2,000 a year that he already had from the family estates. It was still 
not enough to keep him and the large family that he accumulated in the 
standard of living to which they were accustomed. He was always getting 
modestly into debt, and from time to time his brother bailed him out. 

Russell was unhappy as a widower with six young children to look 
after, and he was now once again in search of a wife. He was a friend of 
the Earl of Minto - First Lord of the Admiralty and a member of the 
cabinet - and fell in love with his second daughter. Lady Fanny Elliott. On 
3 September 1840, while staying with the Mintos, he proposed to her - not 
in person - but by leaving a note with her mother, which she handed to 
Fanny after Russell had left the house. He was forty-eight and she was 
twenty-four. Fanny hked Russell and felt sorry for him, but she was not in 
love with him and she declined his offer - also in writing, of course. 
Russell sent her a pathetic reply: 
"Dear Lady Fanny, 

"You are quite right. I deceived myself, not from any fault of yours, 

but from a deep sense of unhappiness, and from a foolish notion 

that you might throw yourself away on a person of broken spirits, 

and worn out by time and trouble. There is nothing left to me but 

constant and laborious attention to public business, and a wretched 

sense of misery, which even the children cannot long drive away. 

However, that is my duty, and my portion, and I have no right to 

murmur at what no doubt is ordained for some good end. So do not 

blame yourself, and leave me to hope that my life may not be long. 

"Yourstruly, J. Russell."^' 

Back in London, he spent the next two months threatening to resign. 

After initially supporting Palmerston's policy in the Middle East, he now 

disagreed with it and thought it likely to lead to war with France. 
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Palmerston's policy was to support the Turkish Sultan against his 
rebellious Egyptian vassal Mehemet Ali. But France supported Ali. Russell 
was also concerned that it was Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, rather 
than himself, the Secretary for War, who was directing the war in Syria 
against Ali. Palmerston speciously explained that, as Ali was not the ruler 
of a sovereign state, Britain could not technically be at war with him, and it 
was therefore perfectly in order for the Foreign Secretary to be directing 
hostilities. But at the end of October Russell did finally submit his 
resignation. What prompted his move was evidence that Palmerston was 
acting contrary to the cabinet's wishes. This, Russell told Melbourne, 

"makes it impossible for me to continue responsible in the House of 
Commons for the share I have hitherto had in the government of the 
country. 

"Finding indeed that, neither with the Cabinet concurring nor alone, 
my opinion has any weight in the affairs of the country, I am sure 
that the Queen will see that I have no other course but to resign. 
"Indeed it is much better that Palmerston should lead in the House 
of Commons than that I should degrade myself by pretending to an 
influence which I do not possess."^" 
Melbourne sent Palmerston round to Russell to discuss matters. Palmerston 
reported back to the Prime Minister that Russell started "very cross and 
somewhat sour", but "relaxed and softened" as the conversation went on.^' 
In short, Palmerston charmed Russell and got his way, and Russell stayed 
in the government. 



In the first half of 1841 the Whigs finally lost their ability to carry 
measures even in the Commons, and on 7 June Russell informed the House 
that there would be a general election. On the same day, he became 
engaged. Fanny Elliott had continued, in an unromantic way, to ponder his 
original offer. In March 1841 she informed her mother that "she was too 
old to think it necessary to be what is called desperately in love" and that it 
was "his age alone that prevents her at once deciding in his favour"," and 
so she finally persuaded herself to accept Russell as her husband. They 
were married on 20 July. 
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Russell changed constituencies at the election and was returned for the 
City of London. But in the country as a whole the Whigs lost by a generous 
margin, and on 3 September, after a delay in the recall of Parliament 
caused by Russell's honeymoon, Peel again became Prime Minister. 
Russell had led the Whigs in the Commons since December 1834 and in 
opposition there was no challenge to his leadership. In the Lords, 
Melbourne soon faded away, and no one else asserted themselves there as 
a leader of the Whigs in both Houses. Lord Lansdowne might have done it 
if he had wished to, but he was not interested. 

By October 1845, it was known that the potato crop in Ireland had 
failed and that men were starving. Maintaining taxes on imported food in 
these circumstances was becoming difficult to defend and it was expected 
that Peel would announce a major shift in policy on the Corn Laws. But 
when the divisions in the cabinet held him back and no new course 
emerged, Russell seized his chance. While he was in Edinburgh in 
November he wrote a public letter in which he set out his new position: the 
Com Laws should be repealed. He then went to London to attend the 
funeral of his old friend Lady Holland, leaving his wife to copy out the 
letter and send it to a newspaper. Lady Holland knew that Russell was 
short of money and left him property that brought him in £l,200-£ 1,500 a 
year. She also made Russell one of her executors. Her children were 
furious at the bequest and got into a dispute with Russell about the 
administration of the estate; he spent the next twelve years under the threat 
of htigation. 

On 24 November, Russell's Edinburgh letter appeared in the press. It 
blamed almost every conceivable evil on the Com Laws. 

"Let us . . . unite," it urged, "to put an end to a system which has 

been proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 

the source of bitter divisions among classes, the cause of penury, 

fever, mortality, and crime among the people."'''' 

The letter was a bombshell. The Duke of Bedford, who a few years earlier 

had been telling him that his political career was finished, remarked "what 

a bold little fellow" his younger brother was." And it was a bold move, for 

the Whigs as well as the Tories were divided on the issue, and Russell had 

not consulted his colleagues before making his dramatic gesture. 

Melbourne strongly disagreed with him and Palmerston was unhappy, as 
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were several other leading Whigs. But his initiative was a success. Most 
members of the party in the Commons agreed with him, others were 
willing to follow a decisive act of leadership, and he had wrong-footed 
Peel. 



Peel resigned and the Queen sent for Russell to form a new ministry. He 
was still in Edinburgh at the time and Victoria sent Albert's secretary, 
George Anson, to take her message to him. Anson found Russell having 
dinner with his family in Douglas's Hotel: "a waiter informed me," Russell 
recorded, "that a person wished to see me who had travelled a long 
distance. I declined to see him, and desired he would write." Having 
declined to see the Queen's emissary, Russell received her message from 
the waiter. This informed him that "Her Majesty desired that I would 
attend her at Osborne House . . . upon affairs of great public importance. "^^ 
Osborne House was the Queen's new holiday home on the Isle of Wight. 
Russell had not been there before and his immediate problem was: how to 
get there? He travelled down to London and wrote to Sir James Graham to 
ask him the best route and, following Graham's advice, found his way to 
Osborne, where he agreed to try to form a government. 

The Whigs did not have a majority in the Commons and so would be 
unable to govern unless they had the help of a sufficient number of 
renegade Tories. There would also be the problem of the Lords. Peel 
promised to help the Whigs to deal with the Com Laws, which Russell 
considered a fair offer. But some of his colleagues were doubtful and 
thought that if they took power on these terms they would be in Peel's 
hands. Minto thought it was all a trick to lure the Whigs into a political 
quicksand. The next few days were spent in discussions as to what they 
should do, punctuated by requests to Peel for clarification - which he 
refused to provide - as to what exactly he was prepared to support. 

Russell had other problems on his mind. His wife, still in Edinburgh 
while he was in London, was not well and wrote to tell him that she was 
lying on the sofa "a broken-down, useless bit of rubbish"." Russell 
worried himself to distraction about her and for three nights was unable to 
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sleep. This did not leave him in the best possible shape to handle a tricky 
political situation and even trickier colleagues. 

On 18 December the leading Whigs met and decided by eleven votes to 
five to form a government. Russell went to Windsor to accept the Queen's 
commission. He now had to appoint his cabinet. The main problem was the 
3"^ Earl Grey - the Lord Ho wick of the 1830s, who had succeeded to the 
earldom on his father's death in July 1845. Palmerston had held the 
Foreign Office for almost eleven years under Grey's father and Lord 
Melbourne. His conduct during that time had persuaded a number of 
Whigs that he should never hold it again, and the new Earl Grey was his 
fiercest opponent. Russell offered Palmerston the post of Secretary for War 
and Colonies, but he turned it down and insisted on the Foreign Office. 
Palmerston was in a position to insist because he was the second most 
prominent figure in the Whig party and Russell could not form a 
government without him. At this point Grey refused to serve if Palmerston 
became Foreign Secretary. Russell consulted a few colleagues as to 
whether the Whigs would be able to survive in the Lords without Grey and 
was advised that they would not. On 19 December, the day after he had 
accepted the Queen's commission to form a government, he wrote to tell 
her that he would not now after all be able to do so. 

It was a humiliating episode for Russell and some of his colleagues 
thought he ought to have persevered, disregarding Grey's threats. Lord 
Morpeth went to see him on the 21*" to complain. But his leader explained 
that he had received a letter from Lady John saying that she had not long to 
live. "He then burst into an agony of tears. What could I say, or do, but 
speak kindly." Lady John, by the way, lived for another fifty-two years. 
Queen Victoria, strongly predisposed in Peel's favour, wrote sternly that 

"[the Whigs] have indeed cut a sorry figure, and have, I am certain 
and I must add / hope removed themselves from Office for years 
and years. Lord John I am sure never can be Prime Minister for he 
has not a shadow of Authority."" 
Russell's brother William wrote to Lady John to tell her that the fiasco was 
her fault. 

Peel returned to government and, with Whig support, repealed the Com 
Laws. As soon as this task was accomplished, the Whigs and a minority of 
dissident Tories combined to throw him out. He resigned on 27 June 1846, 
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and the next day Queen Victoria sent for Russell to form a new 
administration. This time, he experienced none of the problems that had 
plagued him the previous December. The leading figures in the party were 
determined not to be responsible for a second failure and there was no 
reason for the suspicion of the earlier occasion that the invitation to office 
was a cunning plot by Peel. Russell decided that Palmerston should go to 
the Foreign Office. And after some hesitation he offered Grey 
responsibility for War and Colonies. This time, Grey accepted and made 
no objection to Palmerston' s appointment. Russell's father-in-law became 
Lord Privy Seal. At the age of fifty-three, Russell was Prime Minister. 
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Chapter 3 
"Indomitable pluck" 

The weaknesses in Russell's character - his coldness and his inability to 
handle people - were evident. He also had certain defects in his approach 
to policy, showing at times either extreme hesitancy or rash impulsiveness, 
which was liable to be followed by an equally impulsive change of mind. 
And yet there was no doubt who it was that Victoria had to send for when 
Peel resigned, in spite of her confident assertion only a few months earlier 
that he could never be Prime Minister. And there was no doubt among the 
Whigs as to who should be their leader. Why was this? 

As always, one needs to look at the competition. Russell had only two 
serious rivals: Palmerston and Lansdowne. Palmerston had spent twenty 
years in government as a Tory before he came over to the Whigs in 1830. 
This counted against him. Then there was his foreign policy, which many 
in the higher reaches of the party - not just Grey - thought was aggressive 
to the point of harming the country's interests and risking war 
unnecessarily. Lansdowne was perhaps a safer pair of hands than either 
Russell or Palmerston. But there was nothing outstanding about him. He 
did not have the experience of high office of either of his rivals and, 
crucially, he had no ambition to be Prime Minister. 

Russell had great qualities. In important ways, his virtues mirrored 
Peel's. He was a very competent administrator and - next to Peel - he was 
the foremost figure in the Commons. Even his opponents saw this. In 1841, 
as the Conservative government was about to come in, someone remarked 
to the Duke of Wellington, "What a powerful band Lord John Russell will 
have to contend with! There's Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham ..." 
Wellington replied, "Lord John Russell is a host in himself."^^ And a 
decade later. Lord Aberdeen, while noting Russell's lack of popularity 
among the Whigs by then, commented that "he possesses more ability than 
all of them together"." 

If Peel was the more formidable debater, the content of Russell's 
oratory was more memorable, though the manner of its delivery was 
undistinguished. A contemporary described his style: 

"His voice is feeble in quality, and monotonous. It is thin, and there 
is a twang upon it which smacks of aristocratic affectation; but it is 
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distinct . . . And then he proceeds during a speech of perhaps an 
hour and a half . . . now rousing his own side to cheers against their 
opponents, and now stimulating those opponents to laugh at or 
suspect their own leaders; but always exhibiting power, self- 
possession, tact. Parliamentary and political knowledge, command 
of language, and felicity of diction, surpassed ... by few"."^" 
He had a gift for making bold and eloquent statements of principle that 
were, at the time, impossible to translate into practice, but which gave his 
followers the feeling that they were after all fighting for something that 
mattered. He also showed political courage, partly in his willingness to go 
doggedly ahead with measures that he knew might well be beaten, but also 
in his ability to show resolution under fire in the Commons. There the 
hesitations and retractions of his ministerial life were hidden - what was 
visible was his determination to fight on even when the chances of success 
were slim. And often his show of spirit would, after all, rally the troops. 
Gladstone, many years later, said of Russell that "no man ever led the 
House of Commons with ... a more indomitable pluck"."" 

All this explains why it was Russell, and not Palmerston or Lansdowne, 
who became Prime Minister in June 1846. But the new leader's 
weaknesses were real enough, and they were if anything compounded by 
his marriage. Shy, unsociable, and well-intentioned. Lady John wished her 
husband to be "the head of the most moral and religious government the 
country has ever had"''^ - not a recipe for political success. In the years to 
come, whenever Russell's will or judgement failed him, his colleagues 
increasingly suspected his wife's high-principled but unhelpful influence. 

It was desirable that a Prime Minister should have a country house as 
well as a town house. The problem was, Russell could not afford one. 
Those who thought about such things expected that the Duke of Bedford, 
one of the nation's great landowners, would provide something for his 
younger brother. But ever since he had inherited the dukedom, Bedford's 
priority had been to pay off the debt that came with it, to the extent that he 
became notorious for his meanness. Russell told his daughter Georgiana 
that his brother's lack of hospitality lost him the gift of Chequers, a country 
house in Buckinghamshire. The owner of the property was Sir George 
Russell, no relation of the Prime Minister, but an admirer. He proposed to 
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give the property to Lord John, but thought it right to put the proposal first 
to the head of the family, the Duke of Bedford. According to Georgiana: 

"The Duke received him coldly; did not offer him luncheon, nor 

even refreshment. Sir George Russell felt chilled and repulsed. His 

generosity died within him. My father used to remark that he had 

lost Chequers for want of a glass of sherry and a biscuit!"'^'' 

A few weeks after Russell became Prime Minister, Bedford altered his will 

so as to leave him a property in Ireland worth £5,000 a year, but while the 

Duke lived, Russell would not benefit. When it eventually became clear 

that Bedford would do nothing to provide the Prime Minister with a 

country house, the Queen stepped in and in March 1847 generously offered 

Russell the use of Pembroke Lodge, situated beside Richmond Park. The 

Russells lived there for the rest of their lives. 

The Russells' first child, born in November 1842, was named John 
after his father and grandfather. Russell was one of the few Prime 
Ministers - and the last for 150 years - to become a father while in office. 
In April 1848 Willy was bom - named after Lord John's brother William 
(who had died two years before) and also, therefore, after his admired 
ancestor William, Lord Russell. And in July 1849 RoUo arrived. 

Outside politics, Russell's main interests in life were reading, writing, 
travel and his family. Rather surprisingly, he always enjoyed shooting, 
though he was not a good shot. His own properties were never big enough, 
but he shot on other people's estates and managed to kill a deer on the 
Queen's estate at Balmoral and a wild boar on the estate of Prince Albert's 
family in Coburg. 



The great tragedy of Russell's administration was the famine in Ireland. 
One million Irish died of starvation and another million emigrated to 
escape it. It was the worst famine in European history before the 1920s. 

Russell took the view that it was the responsibility of the landlords in 
Ireland - many of them British rather than Irish - to care for the poor, and 
he resented spending British govemment money to relieve them of that 
responsibility. He could be eloquent on the point. In December 1848, when 
the time of starvation was over, he wrote: 
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"Time out of mind the Landlords of Ireland have exercized the 

rights of property, squeezing by means of agents, police and 

military the utmost rents out of their tenants, and performing none 

of the duties of property. If a farm house was wanted they did not 

build it; if gates were broken down they did not put up new ones; if 

the labourers were reduced to beggary they did not feed them; if the 

people had no place of public worship for their own creed they did 

not contribute to erect one. In receiving rent, and in collecting rent, 

began, continued and ended their part as proprietors."'^'^ 

This was a stirring condemnation, but the British government was prepared 

neither to force the landlords to do what Russell considered to be their 

duty, nor to take their place if they failed to do it. Everyone in Britain 

agreed that, as Russell put it, the government "cannot feed the people. It 

were a cruel delusion to pretend to do so."^^ At the same time he talked as 

though the landlords could feed the Irish people and, if the people starved, 

it was the landlords' fault. 

In spite of its principles, and almost against its will, the government 
made what were by the standards of the day extraordinary exertions to 
alleviate the crisis, spending about £10 million in various forms of relief 
between August 1846 and August 1847. Tragically, it was very far from 
enough, and when people starved to death some Irish juries returned 
verdicts of murder against Russell. 

Russell's government survived for a year with the Whigs in a minority 
- this was still the predominantly Conservative House of Commons that 
had been elected in 1841. But the government was able to command a 
majority overall as long as Peel and his supporters voted with it. In July 
1847, the time came for another general election. The Whigs improved 
their position, but were still dependent on the Peelite Tories for a majority. 
Russell was elected again for the City of London. The City was entitled 
to return three MPs and another Whig candidate elected with Russell was 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild. Rothschild was a practising Jew and so not 
entitled to sit in the Commons. When Parliament reassembled in the 
autumn Russell introduced a motion, followed by a bill, to remove the civil 
disabilities of the Jews. The bill, which passed the Commons, would have 
allowed Rothschild to take his seat, but the Tory majority in the Lords led 
by Stanley defeated it. 
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Although by the autumn of 1847 the famine was over, Ireland remained 
the government's biggest domestic problem. The issue now was the more 
familiar one of poor Catholic tenants refusing to pay their rents or 
murdering their landlords or the landlords' agents. The hawks in the 
government wanted new legislation to compel the payment of rent and to 
crack down on the violence. Russell's sympathy with the landlords was 
limited. 

"It is quite true," he wrote, "that landlords in England would not 

like to be shot like hares and partridges... But neither does any 

landlord in England turn out fifty persons at once, and burn their 

houses over their heads, giving them no provision for the future. 

The murders are atrocious, so are the ejectments. The truth is that 

civil war between landlords and tenants has been raging for eighty 

years, marked by barbarity on both sides." 

The majority in the cabinet seemed likely to agree to coercive legislation to 

support the landlords, but Russell argued that "if stringent laws are 

required, they must bear on both sides in the contest",'^*' and threatened to 

resign - a novel method for a Prime Minister to get his own way. 



As Ireland began to recover, England faced revolution. In the early months 
of 1848, there were revolutions all over Europe. In Paris the monarchy was 
overthrown and King Louis Philippe fled to England. In Vienna and 
Berlin, the monarchies saved themselves in the face revolutionary violence 
by granting liberal constitutions. In Milan and Venice, the Italians rose up 
and threw out their Austrian occupiers. In London, the revolution was 
expected to be led by the Chartists. 

After the Reform Act about one adult male in seven had the vote. This 
was a lot more than had the vote before the Act, but it still left six out of 
seven without it. The Chartists tried to change this. Their manifesto was 
the People's Charter, which gave the movement its name. First published 
in 1838, it called for six major constitutional changes: 

• a general election every year; 

• universal adult male suffrage; 

• Parliamentary constituencies of equal size; 
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• abolition of the property qualification for MPs; 

• the secret ballot at elections; and 

• payment of MPs. 

Apart from annual general elections and Parliamentary constituencies of 
equal size, we now have all these things and take them for granted. In the 
1830s, they were the demands of extreme radicalism. If met, they would 
have turned the country into a democracy - precisely what the entire 
political class was determined to prevent. 

The Chartists tried to obtain their demands by largely peaceful means, 
and principally by petitioning Parliament to grant them. The 1839 petition 
attracted 1.2 million signatures; another, three years later, had 3.3 million. 
But on 10 April 1848, the Chartists proposed to hold a mass rally in south 
London and to march on Westminster. In view of recent events on the 
Continent, this seemed to carry an obvious threat of revolution. The 
government took extraordinary precautions. It consulted the Duke of 
Wellington, the army's Commander in Chief, and on his advice troops 
were brought to London, but kept discreetly out of sight. Tens of thousands 
of respectable citizens were enrolled as special constables. It was decided 
that the marchers should not be allowed to reach Westminster. On the day, 
the mass rally and march turned out to be a damp squib. Only about 12,000 
to 15,000 Chartists assembled on Kennington Common and their leaders 
were as anxious as the government to keep things peaceful. There was no 
march on Westminster and no revolution. The crowd dispersed quietly and 
everybody went home. Russell for once received credit for his firmness. 



In October 1850, the Pope set up twelve Roman Catholic bishoprics in 
England - the first since the Reformation - and created an Archbishop of 
Westminster to be head of the Catholic Church there. Next month, Russell 
wrote a public letter to the Anglican Bishop of Durham, in reply to one 
from the Bishop, condemning this papal "aggression". He did not consult 
his cabinet colleagues about the letter, and they generally disliked it. 
Although Peel had died in June, the Peelites were still a distinct group in 
the Commons on whom the government relied for support - and they liked 
the letter even less. Grudgingly, the majority of the cabinet agreed that they 
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should bring in an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to prevent the appointment of 
Roman Catholic bishops in England. 

While the cabinet was still arguing over what exactly, in the light of the 
Durham letter, it should do next, Russell raised the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. He was no longer the Finality Jack of a decade 
earlier. In November 1850 he brought to the cabinet specific proposals to 
extend the franchise in both the boroughs and the counties. The Earl of 
Carlisle (formerly Lord Morpeth), the First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, recorded in his diary that there was "a chorus of opposition against 
having any extension at all". The Prime Minister was unable to persuade 
his colleagues to support reform, but - undaunted - tried again in January. 
This time Carlisle wrote that Russell's plan "was strenuously backed by 
father in law Minto, faintly by Clanricarde [the Postmaster-General], and 
strongly objected to by everyone else". After this resounding defeat, one 
might have expected Russell to know when he was beaten. But that would 
have been out of character. Eleven days later he returned to the charge, 
informing his colleagues that he had been thinking about reform during the 
past week. "As he said this we were all silent and looked down,""^^ 
recorded Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control and the 
cabinet's other diarist. Russell still could not get his own way. 

On 20 February 1851 the government was defeated in the Commons 
when it opposed a resolution to increase the number of voters in the 
counties. Before the vote, Russell used the opportunity of the debate to 
inform the House that the government would introduce its own measure of 
reform the next year - something his colleagues had not yet agreed to - but 
after the defeat he decided that the government had to resign. His 
colleagues were divided on the matter, but Russell was resolute: "I can 't 
go on,'"^^ he told them. 

On Russell's advice, the Queen sent for Stanley, the leader of the 
Protectionist Tories, but he declined to form a ministry. On Stanley's 
advice, she then tried to bring together the Whigs and the Peelites in a 
coalition under Russell. But the fatal impediment to this was the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, of which the Peelites strongly disapproved. When 
this attempt came to nothing, the Queen sent again for Stanley, who this 
time at least tried to form a government, but he too failed. It now seemed 
that there was no one both willing and able to form a government, and the 
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Queen was getting desperate. She sent for the eighty-one-year-old Duke of 
Wellington to ask his advice, which was as direct as ever. 

"Is your majesty dissatisfied with your ministers?" he asked. 

"No." 

"Then you had better keep them.""^^ 
So Russell and the Whigs stayed in office, but with their weakness in the 
Commons unrepaired. 



The crisis that developed after the Durham letter did nothing to raise 
Russell in his colleagues' esteem and they now had a number of 
complaints against him. Lord Truro, who had joined the cabinet the 
previous year as Lord Chancellor, noted that Russell had "the great defect 
of taking up opinions and measures rashly, and abandoning them 
capriciously". Indeed, Russell as Prime Minister showed a growing range 
of defects, some of them attributable to character, others to failing powers. 
One charge was put to him by the Duke of Bedford, with his usual 
bluntness, after Russell had finally lost office: "The complaint is that you 
were not sufficiently Prime Minister."^" This is a difficult charge to assess. 
Russell's fundamental problem was that he wanted to be a reforming Prime 
Minister, but led a conservative cabinet - and the cabinet probably 
reflected electoral opinion more accurately than the Prime Minister did. 
The failure on Russell's part was therefore one of judgement in bringing 
the measures forward in the first place, or of lack of persuasive power, 
rather than of weakness in failing to push his measures through. Stronger 
leadership would simply have broken up the government sooner. 

Other defects were in principle less serious, but cumulatively 
damaging. Russell's leading modem biographer lists his failings: 

"Wherever he went, papers were mislaid, letters became separated 
from the enclosures to which they referred, and laboriously 
compiled statistics were lost and had to be copied again... Official 
boxes were left lying around for days on end when [Russell] forgot 
to give them to the messenger, and papers which ought to have 
been in one box turned up in another. Sometimes a letter from 
[Russell] ended abruptly where he had left a whole sheet out of the 
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envelope. . . Ministers would call on Lord John in Downing Street at 
a time he had named, and find he had gone out."^' 

Russell made another attempt to bring in a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform. On 14 October 1851, he told his colleagues that a cabinet 
committee would be formed to prepare a bill. He got this much through 
without any objections, but when the cabinet met again two days later the 
newly ennobled Lord Broughton (previously Sir John Hobhouse) asked 
why they should extend the franchise. According to Broughton, at this 
remark "there was a general cheer from almost every body"." But Russell 
was determined that the committee should continue with its work. 

Russell's relations with Palmerston had been deteriorating for some 
time and now took a marked turn for the worse. The full story of their 
rupture belongs to the life of Palmerston, but the upshot was that on 17 
December Russell dismissed him from the Foreign Office. It is not often 
that a Prime Minister dismisses the second most important figure in the 
government, and it is the kind of event that is likely to have devastating 
consequences. 

Russell's Reform Bill was almost ready to be introduced. The cabinet - 
as divided as ever - unenthusiastically approved it, and Lansdowne, the 
leader in the Lords, refused to introduce it there. Before this problem could 
be resolved, on 20 February 1852, Palmerston moved an amendment to the 
government's Militia Bill and won the vote by 136 to 125. It was not a 
resounding defeat, but Russell immediately resigned and the cabinet 
concurred in his action. "So ends the Administration," Carlisle recorded, 
"by an inadequate blow, but the body had become too weak for dignified 
existence."" 
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Chapter 4 
"We cannot exist with or without him" 

Derby was again invited to form a Conservative administration, and this 
time did so. Many Whigs had by now become dissatisfied with Russell. 
Lord Clarendon noted that "his name is always mentioned with a snarl" 
and the Peelite Aberdeen remarked on "the hostility to Lord John which is 
apparent even amongst those who ought to be his best friends ... he seems 
to be equally proscribed by Whigs, radicals, and Irish. "^"^ But the question 
was: who else could lead the Whigs? The only realistic alternatives 
remained - as in 1846 - Palmerston and Lansdowne. Palmerston was still 
widely distrusted, and his having brought down the Whig government 
counted against him. He was such a heavyweight that no Whig ministry 
could stand without him, but he was unwilling to serve again under 
Russell, who, he wrote, 

"has shown on so many occasions such a want of sound judgment 

and discretion, that I have lost all political confidence in him. . . The 

fact is, he has great talents, brilliant abilities, extensive knowledge, 

but he ... acts perpetually from sudden and ill-considered 

impulse."" 

Palmerston suggested Lansdowne as an alternative leader. Russell was 

willing to serve under Lansdowne, but Lansdowne did not want to be 

Prime Minister and thought Russell should be. So Russell remained leader 

by default. 

When, after a general election in the summer. Parliament reassembled 
in December 1852, the Conservatives were soon defeated and Derby 
resigned. After some slight delays and confusion, Aberdeen emerged as 
Prime Minister, leading a Whig-Peelite coalition, with Russell as Foreign 
Secretary and Leader of the Commons. Russell understood that he had an 
agreement with Aberdeen that he should give up the Foreign Office if, as 
he expected, the work proved too arduous for him, and that Aberdeen 
should retire at a convenient moment to make way for Russell to become 
Prime Minister again. In February, as planned, Russell did indeed 
relinquish the Foreign Office to Clarendon, remaining in the cabinet 
without ministerial office (and therefore unpaid) as Leader of the 
Commons. 
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In March 1853, Agatha was bom. Russell was by now sixty years old, 
and she was the Russells' last child. 



Aberdeen's government was dominated by the Crimean War. Its origins 
lay in Russian demands on Turkey, which seemed likely to be enforced by 
invasion of Turkey's European provinces. Russell was among the hawks in 
the cabinet. It was his view that "The Emperor of Russia is clearly bent on 
accomplishing the destruction of Turkey, and he must be resisted ''^'^ 
Aberdeen was the leading dove, who thought that matters could be 
resolved by diplomacy, and he was reluctant to come to the rescue of the 
Turks, whom he regarded as barbarians. This was one cause of friction 
between the two men. The other was that Aberdeen did not after all resign 
and make way for Russell. In the summer of 1853 Aberdeen had confirmed 
to Russell that he planned to step down, but as the diplomatic situation 
grew more dangerous he decided - as Prime Ministers usually do - that it 
was the wrong time to leave office. 

Russell did not have many political friends left by this time, and his 
behaviour seemed calculated to lose the few that he had. He felt humiliated 
because he was not Prime Minister and was instead forced to serve in a 
subordinate position a man whose political judgement he regarded as 
inferior to his own. This made him - even more than usual - touchy and 
harsh. His sense of resentment was fuelled by his wife and father-in-law, 
who were perpetually encouraging him to believe that he was hard done by 
and that others were plotting against him. 

In September 1853, after Aberdeen and Clarendon had adopted a policy 
towards Turkey that Russell disagreed with, he wrote to Clarendon: 

"[The position] which I have held this year has been, and is, and 
must be, a degrading one. I have deserved it, and I have borne it as 
best I could... But you have made me feel my degradation more 
than I felt it before. You assumed that I was to be the chief organ 
for defending in the House of Commons that which I had no share 
in deciding, and of which I had previously recorded my 
disapproval. It was impossible that I could so lower myself, or that 
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I should not feel the blow you had inflicted on me more than all the 
other humiliations I had endured. "^^ 
Clarendon, who until now had continued to support Russell, was deeply 
upset by this message. That same month, Russell managed to offend the 
Queen by refusing an invitation to Balmoral. 

One of the terms of the deal that created the ministry was that it should 
introduce a Reform Bill. It was Russell who insisted on this and he was the 
one who worked on developing the bill. Although Aberdeen gave him 
strong support, the cabinet as a whole was unenthusiastic. By April 1854, 
the imminence of war led the cabinet to conclude - or at least gave it a 
plausible excuse to tell Russell - that it would be better to postpone reform. 
Russell found this hard to take and submitted his resignation, but was 
persuaded by his colleagues to stay on. Russell's commitment to reform 
was well known, and when he announced the postponement of his bill in 
the Commons, 

"[he] paused, choked with the violence of his own emotions. Then 
arose a cheer from both sides of the House, loud and long 
continued... Every eye was glistening with sudden moisture, and 
every heart was softened with genuine sympathy... The effect was 
electric."'^ 



First the danger of war, then war itself, convinced Aberdeen that he must 
stay in office and convinced Russell that he must replace Aberdeen. One 
would not have said that either Aberdeen or Russell was a warlike man, but 
Russell showed more enthusiasm for the war and more faith in his own 
abilities to prosecute it. He told Aberdeen bluntly in May 1854 that he felt 
no confidence in his government and informed Clarendon that what was 
needed was "a head of the English Cabinet"." Aberdeen pressed Russell to 
take a ministerial post, but the only one he would accept was Lord 
President of the Council. This position was currently held by Earl 
Granville. It was characteristic of Russell that he should have singled out 
for displacement one of the few ministers who supported him on 
Parliamentary Reform. Russell's proposal to replace Granville was no 
secret and Gladstone, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, thought it 
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ridiculous. He blamed Russell's wife, and doubted "if there is any man in 
England, except Lord Aberdeen, who could have borne what he has had to 
bear during the last seventeen months from Lady John." He thought her 
"restlessness and folly" had brought Russell "to a pitch of wilfulness and to 
an abyss of vacillation and infirmity of purpose" that were "a chapter in the 
history of human nature. "^° 

Russell now came into direct conflict with Gladstone, who in July 1854 
dismissed Thomas Kennedy, a civil servant who was an old friend of 
Russell's and whose appointment Russell had secured in the first place. 
The dismissal was on the grounds of alleged misconduct, but it reinforced 
Russell's sense of grievance and his feeling that the decision-making 
power in the government was biased against him. As he could not obtain 
the position that he wanted, felt slighted in other ways, and all in all 
thought that "It is the worst government I ever belonged to",''' he decided 
that he should resign as Leader of the House. But Aberdeen managed to 
talk him out of it. 

On 8 December, in a climate of growing bad temper, the cabinet met 
for dinner. Russell was still unhappy over the Kennedy affair, and took the 
opportunity to criticise both Gladstone and Aberdeen. According to 
Clarendon: 

"John Russell was wrong in his facts, insolent in his assertions, and 

most ill-tempered in his replies. No spoilt child could be more 

perverse or inaccessible either to kind or firm words, and his look 

was as if he had plied himself with wine in order to get courage for 

doing what he felt was wrong. . . Everybody was dead against him, 

though some said nothing. . ."" 

The situation was becoming impossible, but Russell was still the leader of 

the Whigs and the government needed his support. Arthur Gordon, 

Aberdeen's son and secretary, summed up the government's problem with 

Russell: "We cannot exist with or without him. Wayward, uncertain, 

querulous, it is impossible to imagine what he may or may not do next."" 

At the start of 1855 Russell came yet again to the conclusion that he must 

resign. He told Granville and Sir George Grey, the Secretary for the 

Colonies, who persuaded him - yet again - to change his mind. 

Three weeks later the moment of crisis arrived. Parliament reassembled 
on 23 January and the same day John Roebuck, a backbench radical, tabled 
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a motion calling for an enquiry into the government's conduct of the war. 
Russell decided that he could not defend the government against the 
motion and resigned. He wrote to Aberdeen and the Queen at once to let 
them know. This time it was final. No one tried to persuade him to change 
his mind, and when there was a suggestion in the cabinet that things might 
be arranged so as to secure his return, Aberdeen quickly crushed the idea. 
"His Lordship's mind was firmly made up," Aberdeen's son noted. 
"Whatever happened, this resignation should be real."^"^ Queen Victoria 
was so annoyed that she wrote to Russell to tell him off, which fired him 
up even further, so that he actually voted against the government on 
Roebuck's motion, rather than simply abstaining. The motion was carried, 
and the government resigned. By his vote, Russell had rounded on his 
former colleagues and publicly condemned them. He boasted that what he 
had done was "one of the wisest and most useful acts of his life"." It is 
difficult to see it in that light. 

A new ministry had to be formed. The Queen sent first for Derby and 
then for Lansdowne, neither of whom was able to form an administration. 
Then she sent for Russell, who did not understand how he now stood with 
the other leading politicians on the Whig side and thought that he would be 
able to form a government. He invited Palmerston, Lansdowne and 
Clarendon to come to see him. According to Palmerston' s account, "I 
went. Lansdowne sent an excuse. Clarendon spoke his mind."" When 
Russell went to see Gladstone to try (unsuccessfully) to secure his support, 
he sat, according to Gladstone, with "his hat shaking in his hand" and "his 
tone was low and doubtful"." He quickly gave up. The Queen concluded 
that he had "entirely ruined himself - his own friends refusing to have 
anything to do with him!"" Palmerston formed a government. 



Palmerston did not want Russell in the cabinet, but he did not want him 
sitting on the backbenches in the Commons, where he would be a thorn in 
the flesh. His first proposal was to make Russell a peer, and to give him the 
leadership of the Lords, but Russell refused this offer. There was to be a 
peace conference in Vienna, and Clarendon, who continued as Foreign 
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Secretary in the new government, came up with the idea of sending Russell 
as the British representative. Palmerston considered the pros and cons: 

"The reasons against are his habit of acting upon sudden impulse, 

his rather dry and stiff habits, his aptitude to be swayed by others, 

and the circumstance that, if he came back with success, he would 

be more inconvenient to the government than he would otherwise 

be . . . Nevertheless, I have no objection; and if he would go to the 

House of Lords on his return, with an olive branch round his 

temples, that would be a good arrangement."^^ 

In the middle of February 1855, less than three weeks after he had 

helped to bring down the old government, Russell set off to Vienna as the 

representative of the new one. No sooner had he gone than most of the 

remaining Peelites in the government resigned. This changed the political 

situation. Palmerston now needed to reinforce the government urgently and 

bringing Russell in was an obvious way to do it. The Prime Minister 

offered him the post of Secretary for the Colonies, which Russell accepted. 

Only a few months ago he had felt humiliated because he was in second 

place to the Prime Minister, now he was accepting a position that ranked 

about fifth or sixth. 

Before he could take up his new job, peace had to be negotiated, and so 
Russell continued on his way to Vienna. Once there, he was advised, with 
some difficulty, by the ambassador, John Westmoreland, who complained 
that the sixty-two-year-old Russell fell asleep whenever he tried to brief 
him. Eventually, the conference broke up without agreement and Russell 
came back to Britain. 

Russell's work at the conference had been a failure, though not through 
his fault. His French opposite number at Vienna, Drouyn de Lhuys, had 
agreed with him that compromise proposals put forward by Austria should 
be accepted, and de Lhuys resigned when they were rejected by his own 
government. Russell decided that he too should resign, but Palmerston 
persuaded him to stay on, and in the House of Commons he stood loyally 
behind the more aggressive line taken by Palmerston. It then emerged 
publicly that at Vienna he had been willing to take a more lenient approach 
with the Russians. He now found himself attacked on two grounds: for 
truckling to Russia and for misleading the Commons by not telling it what 
exactly he had been willing to accept in Vienna. Neither accusation was 
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fair. Palmers ton had at first wanted to stand by him, but now concluded 
that "The storm is too strong at this moment to be resisted".^" So in July 
Russell left the government. He blamed his old friend Clarendon for his 
misfortunes, and before long attacked him in the Commons. 

Russell was now in the wilderness. He had resigned from two 
governments in the space of six months, and few at this time could have 
thought that the day would ever come when he would again be Prime 
Minister. 



He had family troubles as well as political ones. Lady John was expecting 
a baby. She always found pregnancy a great ordeal, and this time she 
stayed in bed for eleven weeks to make it easier. In October, the doctors 
gave her the disturbing news that she was not pregnant and never had been. 
Russell decided that they needed a retreat where they could get away from 
it all and he bought Rodborough Manor at Amberley in Gloucestershire. 
With his usual mixture of bad luck and incompetence in practical matters, 
he found that the property was not all that he thought he was buying and, 
making the mistake of not taking legal advice on the transaction, only 
discovered his error when it was too late. The Russells liked the place, but 
only spent the winter of 1855-56 there. After that it was always leased to 
one of the younger members of the family. 

For the first time since 1830, Russell was neither in government nor 
leading the opposition. He decided to use some of his enforced leisure to 
complete the task, entrusted to him in Lady Holland's will, of editing Fox's 
letters (four volumes), to start work on The Life and Times of Charles 
James Fox (three volumes), and to finish his edition of his old friend 
Thomas Moore's journals and letters (eight volomes). Fox was Russell's 
hero, and he always wrote at a table that had a small bust of him on it. 

After a few months Russell decided to abandon politics altogether and 
go and live abroad. He put his London house on a five years' lease and in 
August 1856 set off for the Continent. It would have been out of character 
for Russell to persist in his exile for long. By January 1857 he had changed 
his mind and come home. On 26 February he supported a motion 
condemning the government's bullying policy in China. The motion was 
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carried. This was Russell's tit-for-tat for the vote on the Militia Bill five 
years before - but with this difference, that Palmerston now called a 
general election and won it convincingly. After this, Russell usually 
supported the government. 

In October that year his finances took a turn for the better when his 
brother gave him an annuity for £2,000 a year - about £200,000 in today's 
money. Bedford's intention was that his younger brother should have a 
sufficient income to retire from the Commons and accept a peerage; it was 
generally accepted that only the very well off should be made peers. 

Russell was now sixty-five and his prospects of returning to power in 
any capacity were growing slimmer year by year. But in February 1858 
Palmerston was thrown out by the House of Commons - with Russell 
joining in the majority - on the unlikely pretext of truckling to the French. 
Russell, again misjudging his position, thought that he might be asked to 
form an administration, but the invitation went to Lord Derby, who formed 
a minority government. Curiously, Russell held no grudge against 
Palmerston, in spite of their frequent differences in recent years. But as for 
the other Whigs: 

"After 20 years faithful service," he complained, "they discarded 

me because I was for a constitutional inquiry [i.e., the inquiry 

demanded in Roebuck's motion of January 1855]. I can never serve 

or act with them till I am restored to my proper position. There is 

my point of honour."^' 

Derby's government introduced a Reform Bill to extend the suffrage, 

but no one on the Whig side liked it, and a question arose as to what they 

should put up as an alternative. Russell corresponded busily with other 

leading politicians and devised an amendment to the Conservatives' bill 

that would unite the opposition. On 1 April 1859 he succeeded in defeating 

the government by 330 votes to 291. At this point some people assumed 

that he would be called on to form a new administration. Nothing could 

have been further from the mind of the Queen, who merely thought that 

"good for nothing little Johnny" was "ever ready to make mischief and do 

his country harm"." Like Palmerston in 1857, Derby would now have a 

chance to overturn the Commons' verdict by going to the country in a 

general election. 
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Chapter 5 
"Selfish, peevish Johnny" 

At the general election in the spring of 1859 the Conservatives improved 
their position, but were still left in a minority. The Whigs would be able to 
throw out the government whenever they wished, if only they could unite 
to form a new one. This meant that the relationship between Palmerston 
and Russell, at the heart of the Whigs' problems for the past ten years, had 
to be resolved in a way that was satisfactory to both of them. On 20 May, 
Palmerston (aged seventy-four) came to see Russell (aged sixty-six) at 
Pembroke Lodge. They agreed that the Tories would be turned out by a 
vote on Parliamentary Reform, and that the new government would be 
committed to introduce its own Reform Bill. The question remained: who 
should lead the new government? Nine days later Palmerston proposed a 
formula. He and Russell should tell the Queen that each would be willing 
to serve under the other, but neither would be willing to serve under a third 
party. The Queen would then have to choose between them. Russell 
accepted this proposal. 

On 11 June the government was again defeated on reform, and this 
time Derby resigned. Queen Victoria did not find the idea of either Russell 
or Palmerston as Prime Minister attractive, and so instead she invited Lord 
Granville to form a government. Granville had been the Whig leader in the 
Lords since 1855, when he succeeded Lord Lansdowne, and so was a 
plausible choice. Both Russell and Palmerston instantly reneged on their 
agreement. Granville offered Palmerston the lead in the Commons, which 
he accepted. He offered Russell another post, but Russell insisted on 
leading the Commons. Granville gave up. The Queen would after all have 
to choose between Palmerston and Russell. She was in little doubt as to 
which was the lesser evil. She would not appoint ''selfish, peevish 
Johnny" 7^ So she turned to Palmerston, who formed what would become 
known as the first Liberal government in British history, and the Whigs 
disappeared into the new Liberal party. 

Russell demanded and obtained the Foreign Office, but exercised his 
duties very largely under Palmerston' s guidance. This was no great 
hardship to him. Since the 1840s his and Palmerston' s views on foreign 
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policy had always been close - their disagreements were usually about 
questions of form and procedure. 

One of the great foreign policy questions to face the new government 
was the unification of Italy, which was divided at the time into a mixture of 
small independent states and provinces of the Austrian Empire. Palmerston 
and Russell were agreed in supporting unification. Piedmont was the 
strongest of the independent states, and a combination of Piedmontese 
aggression in the north and popular insurrection in the south promised to 
achieve unification, but there was a chance that France would intervene to 
prevent it. The French, however, would not step in if Britain showed that it 
stood by the Italians. On 27 October 1860, Russell wrote a historic 
despatch setting out the British government's position: 

"Her Majesty's Government do not feel justified in declaring that 

the people of Southern Italy had not good reasons for throwing off 

their allegiance to their former Governments. Her Majesty's 

Government, therefore, cannot pretend to blame the King of 

[Piedmont] for assisting them... Her Majesty's Government will 

turn their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect of a people building 

up the edifice of their liberties, and consolidating the work of their 

independence, amid the sympathies and good wishes of Europe." 

This gave Italian unification Britain's blessing, which was enough - with 

the presence of her navy off the Italian coast - to protect it from foreign 

intervention. The despatch became well known in Italy, where Russell was 

transformed overnight into a popular hero. His nephew Odo Russell wrote 

to him from Rome a few weeks later: 

"Ever since your famous despatch ... you are blessed night and 

morning by twenty millions of Italians... the moment it was 

published in Italian, thousands of people copied it from each other 

to carry it to their homes and weep over it for joy and 

gratitude..."^"* 

Another critical foreign policy issue was the American Civil War, and 

its most serious incident in terms of Anglo-American relations concerned 

the Alabama. The Alabama was a warship built at Birkenhead for the 

South, and it caused great damage to Northern shipping. The British 

government should have impounded it before it left Birkenhead. Charles 

Adams, the US Ambassador in London, had warned Russell in advance 
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that he must stop the Alabama setting out to sea, adding that if the ship did 
sail, "it would be superfluous in me to point out to your Lordship that this 
is war."^^ It did not come to that, but the North did claim compensation for 
the damage to its shipping. Russell refused either to pay or to put the 
matter to arbitration. This was an issue that would not go away, and it 
dogged Russell's declining years. 

Russell's precious Reform Bill was introduced on 1 March 1860, but 
quickly disappeared as it became clear that the majority of the House of 
Commons were uninterested in reform. Russell was no longer the force 
that he had been in the Commons, and in the government Palmerston and 
Gladstone were the dominant figures. As Clarendon put it, Russell "feels 
that ... he is nobody and sinking fast".'^ After forty-eight years, he decided 
that he had had enough of the Lower House, and at the beginning of May 
1861 he asked Palmerston for a seat in the Lords. Palmerston was happy to 
oblige. On 14 May Russell's elder brother died and Russell inherited the 
estate at Ardsalla in Ireland that had been designated for him since 1846 
and the £5,000 a year that went with it. At last, in his old age, his money 
problems were over. A few months later, at the end of the session, he was 
ennobled as Earl Russell of Kingston Russell. On his arrival in the House 
of Lords he was greeted by his old sparring partner Lord Derby, the 
Stanley of the 1830s, now himself in his sixties, who greeted him with the 
words, "Oh, Johnny, what fun we shall have here!"" 



On 18 October 1865 Palmerston died. While some hoped that Gladstone 
would succeed him, Gladstone himself thought that Russell should do so. 
The Queen had been forced to take decisions on her own since Albert's 
sudden death from typhoid at the end of 1861. She chose Russell. He was 
now seventy-three, and the Queen felt sorry for "poor Lord Russell; to 
begin at his age afresh ... as Prime Minister, is very trying".'^ Gladstone 
took the lead in the Commons. 

Russell had done his best to introduce a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform in his own first ministry, in Aberdeen's ministry, and in 
Palmerston' s second ministry. Now both Russell and Gladstone were keen 
to introduce a Reform Bill, and they spent the next four months agreeing 
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the key points of the proposal between themselves and - a much greater 
problem - with the rest of the cabinet. Derby's son Lord Stanley was told 
that 

"Ministers ... would readily accept a defeat and drop the bill... 

Lord Russell's dry manners, the seclusion in which he lives, and a 

certain apathy, the effect of age, which is growing upon him, 

combine to make him very unpopular with his colleagues. He also 

has a knack of announcing important decisions in the newspapers 

without consulting them: which does not contribute to his being 

liked."™ 

The cabinet eventually agreed that the measure should be divided in two: 

one bill to extend the electorate and another to redistribute seats. They 

were introduced in March 1866, proceeding through the Commons for 

some months by narrow majorities. Then, on 18 June, the Conservatives 

and a group of dissident Liberals combined to amend one of the bills on a 

key point. The government realised that it would be unable to carry the 

measure through in the form it wanted with the present House of 

Commons. Gladstone and Russell were in favour of going to the country, 

but the cabinet as a whole was evenly divided between that option and 

resignation. Part of the problem, Russell noted, was that there was still "a 

great amount of antipathy" to reform in the cabinet.^" 

With matters still undecided, on 26 June Russell and Gladstone went to 
see the Queen at Windsor. They agreed that there should be another 
cabinet meeting to arrive at a decision, which would then be conveyed to 
the Queen by telegram. If the telegram said "Proposition No. 1" it meant 
that the government had decided to stay in office. "Proposition No. 2" 
would mean that it had resigned. Next day the cabinet met, and the Queen 
received a telegram; it read simply "Proposition No. 2".^' After eight 
months, Russell's second and last ministry was at an end. That he had 
thrown away Palmerston's commanding majority in the space of just eight 
months rather confirmed his predecessor's doubts as to his political 
judgement. 
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Russell, who was growing deaf, continued to follow events closely, but 
played little active part in them. In February 1867 Lady Russell wrote that 
he looked "complacently at the piles of dust-collecting and ever-increasing 
letters on his table", and said, "it does very well, I don't answer them"."^^ 
He wondered whether he should oppose the Conservatives' Reform Bill. 
Sounding like Lord Palmerston, he complained privately that the proposed 
franchise in the boroughs "will . . . introduce many of the most unfit class; 
men dependent on their landlords and employers, or open to the temptation 
of bribes and beer."*^ But he decided to let the bill through. It was not clear 
whether he thought he had retired or whether he still expected to return to 
office. In December, he told Gladstone that he would not take office again 
and would give up the leadership of the party whenever Derby retired as 
Prime Minister. A few weeks earlier, though, Granville had noted that he 
was "very cocky, restless, and physically strong"/"* 

When Derby did retire in February 1868, Russell said nothing. A few 
months later, in July, Russell received an invitation from Lady Palmerston 
to come to Romsey to unveil a statue to her late husband. With diplomacy 
worthy of Russell himself she explained that this would at least save them 
from the dreadful prospect of having to invite Gladstone: 

"[It would be] a very great object," she wrote, "... that you should 

unveil the statue as Palmerston' s oldest and best friend and who 

stands so praiseworthy as the head of all our party - and this would 

save us from the very painful idea to me of Gladstone being put in 

your stead. "*^ 

But while there remained a public silence as to who was in overall 

charge of the Liberal party, Russell did little to exercise his authority in 

practice, and the reality of leadership slipped gently into Gladstone's 

hands. It was Gladstone whom the Queen sent for when the Conservative 

government fell at the end of the year. The question, as it had been for 

Palmerston thirteen years earlier, was this: would Russell cause more 

trouble inside the government or outside it? Gladstone concluded that it 

would be more prudent to have him inside the tent, and offered him a 

position in the cabinet, but without ministerial office - the offer that 

Russell had not made to Melbourne in 1846. Russell declined the proposal, 

and then complained to Gladstone that he should have been offered a 

ministerial post. 
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In the Lords, early in 1869, Russell introduced a bill to allow twenty- 
eight life peers to be appointed to the House. Rather surprisingly, the bill 
attracted a significant degree of support, including from the Tory Lord 
Salisbury, and even reached its third reading before it was finally defeated. 
Russell also opposed the government from time to time in the Lords. He 
was particularly bitter about its decision to put the Alabama dispute with 
the US to arbitration. When in 1870 he wrote to The Times, calling for war 
with Russia, Gladstone commented to Granville that he was "more sorry 
than surprised to see Lord Russell leading the mad".^*' 



The Russells spent the winter of 1869-70 in the south of France and did the 
same two years later. In the spring of 1872 his wife wrote that "his 
enjoyments, his active powers, yearly dwindle away ... Writing, walking, 
even reading very long, or talking very much with friends and visitors all 
tire him."" In 1874 he finished dictating his last book - his political 
memoirs. Recollections and Suggestions. As one of his earliest biographers 
noted, he had left it too late, for by this time his memory was "manifestly 
failing". ^^ 

Misfortune afflicted all three of the Russells' sons. RoUo was an 
employee at the Foreign Office, but his eyesight became so poor that he 
had to give up work. The wife and daughter of their eldest son. Lord 
Amberley, both died of diphtheria. Willy - an officer in the army - lost his 
mind when his fellow-officers let the regimental bear loose on him. He 
strangled a tramp, and had to be put away. To cap it all, in January 1876 
Amberley himself died at the age of just thirty-three. Amberley had 
appointed an atheist as guardian for his two children, of whom the younger 
was Bertrand Russell, later to become a famous philosopher and prolific 
philanderer. The Russells confiscated the children and brought them to live 
at Pembroke Lodge. 

In January 1878 Russell caught a fever, and declined steadily from then 
on. He had been accused of coldness throughout his adult life and towards 
the end this seems to have troubled him. "I have sometimes seemed cold to 
my friends," he said to his wife, "but it was not in my heart."^' Gladstone 
came to pay his last visit on 20 April and found his old colleague "a noble 
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wreck". ^° On 9 May a deputation of Nonconformists came to congratulate 
him on the 50"' anniversary of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
but he was too ill to see them. He died on 28 May 1878, at the age of 
eighty-five. Disraeli, now Prime Minister, offered a funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, but Russell had stipulated in his will that he should be buried in the 
family vault, and the offer was declined. Among those who sent letters of 
appreciation were the King of Italy and the Italian Senate. The rules of the 
Fox Club - the high temple of ancestral Whiggery - allowed only three 
toasts: "The memory of Charles James Fox", "Earl Grey and the late 
Reform Bill", and "The memory of the late Lord Holland". To these was 
now added "The memory of Lord John Russell".^' 



Russell was a formidable Parliamentarian, an audacious politician and - at 
least initially - an effective minister, and these gifts outweighed the faults 
in his public character: personal coldness and indecision tempered by 
rashness. Disraeli, his opponent for a generation, got on well with him 
personally, and thought that, 

"notwithstanding our fierce public struggles for long years, and the 

crusade I have always preached against High Whiggism, of which 

he was the incarnate creation, there were really some elements of 

sympathy between us, [for], with all his hauteur and frigid manner, 

[he was] really a man of sentiment, and imagination, and culture."" 

Russell's great accomplishments - the repeal of the Test and 

Corporation Acts and the Reform Act of 1832 - came early in his career, 

before he was even forty. Though in later life he was leader of the Whigs 

in the Commons for twenty years, twice Prime Minister and twice Foreign 

Secretary, he never achieved as much again, mainly because his desire for 

radical change now outstripped his colleagues' and the electorate's. But he 

continued to state boldly liberal principles of reform that Disraeli, 

incongruously, and Gladstone, fully conscious of his debt to Russell, were 

to put into effect decades later. Few men who have accomplished so much 

can have felt such constant frustration in their careers, but throughout it all 

he kept an indomitable spirit, sustained by a profound pride in his 

aristocratic Whig heritage. 
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Lord Derby 

Chapter 1 
"The next Prime Minister" 

Nobody nowadays has heard of Edward Stanley, 14* Earl of Derby, but he 
should be remembered above all as the man who abolished slavery in the 
British Empire and who, less importantly, led the Conservative party for 
nearly twenty-two years - longer than anyone else, before or since. 

He was bom at Knowsley on 29 March 1799, the son and heir of Lord 
Stanley, who was in turn the son and heir of the 12"" Earl of Derby. 
Knowsley, near Liverpool in Lancashire, was their family home. The 
Stanleys were the richest family in the county and had been for the past 
four hundred years. The 2°^ Lord Stanley had not only been on the winning 
side at Bosworth when Richard III was overthrown, but, on the field of 
battle, actually placed the crown on the head of the victor - Henry VII, first 
of the Tudors - who also happened to be his stepson. Stanley was rewarded 
for his services with the title Earl of Derby and the gift of a large part of 
Lancashire to add to the extensive properties he held there already. After 
that the family did little of note until in 1779 the sporting 12"' Earl founded 
the Oaks, named after his uncle's house at Epsom, and a year later the 
Derby, ensuring that his name at least would be immortal. 

All the Stanleys were Whigs, so naturally young Edward Stanley was 
brought up a Whig. As a child, he was taught the very Whiggish lesson: 

"What does A stand for?" 

"An axe." 

"What is an axe for?" 

"To chop off kings' heads."' 
He was also brought up with a profound Christian faith, which, as much as 
his political education, influenced his later views. Both religiosity and 
intellectual precociousness are shown in a poem he wrote at the age of 
nine, which concludes: 

"The world's a stage of wickedness 

Its pleasures are but pain 

They vanish and consume like smoke 

But a good act's ne'er in vain "^ 
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He went to school at Eton. While he was still there, his mother died, 
aged just forty-one. A few months later he went on to university at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was an accomplished classical scholar and won a prize 
for Latin verse; he retained an interest in classical literature throughout his 
hfe. 



Stanley entered the House of Commons in July 1822 when his grandfather 
bought a seat for him. He was too nervous to make his maiden speech in 
the 1823 session, but, at the start of the 1824 session he was made a 
member of a committee of MPs, chaired by his father, to consider a bill for 
the provision of gas lighting in Manchester. It was on this subject, on 30 
March 1824, that he spoke in the Commons for the first time. He found 
that speaking was not so terrible after all, and from now on he spoke 
regularly. After his gas lighting debut, Stanley's next speech - a few weeks 
later - was to oppose a motion to enquire into the income of the Irish 
Church, which its critics regarded as excessive, since only a small minority 
of the Irish people belonged to it. 

"He would not assert," said Stanley, "that there might not be 

circumstances which would justify an interference with the 

property of the church, but he would maintain, that no such 

circumstances could exist which would not equally justify an 

interference with landed, funded, and commercial property. Such 

circumstances did not exist now, nor was there any probability of 

their existence at any future period."'' 

The speech announced two of the great themes of Stanley's political life 

over the next four decades: defence of the Established Church and defence 

of property. His father, also an MP, agreed with him on this issue, but they 

were at odds with both the official Whig view and that of the Earl, and 

relations within the family became strained for a time. There was also a 

more personal reason for tensions in the family. 

Stanley made just two excursions abroad in his youth. In 1822 he went 
on a tour of the Continent, and when he was in Naples he spent a fortnight 
in jail after he hit an officer who had offended him. Some time after his 
return he met and fell in love with Emma Caroline Bootle-Wilbraham. 
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Emma was the daughter of a Lancashire country gentleman and MP, and 
the niece of Sir Herbert Taylor, who was later King William IV' s private 
secretary, but she was not an aristocrat and her family were Tories. For 
both reasons, Stanley's grandfather was opposed to the match and he 
insisted that the young man should go abroad for a time and not 
communicate with Emma while he was away. 

To meet the Earl's wishes, in June 1824 Stanley and three friends, 
accompanied by their servants, set off for an eight-month tour of the 
United States. His companions included Evelyn Denison, later Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and Henry Labouchere, later a minister in the 
cabinets of Melbourne, Russell and Palmerston. While he was abroad, 
forbidden to write to Emma, he wrote to her mother instead - who 
presumably passed on his letters. Like many British visitors at this time, 
Stanley's attitude to Americans was condescending, and in general he was 
not impressed by what he saw. He never went abroad again. His love for 
Emma survived their enforced separation, and while he was away in the 
US the Earl withdrew his objection to the match. Stanley immediately 
came home and on 21 March 1825 the happy couple were married. They 
went to live on the family estate in Ireland, where Stanley built a new 
house; he disapproved of absentee British landlords of Irish estates, and 
wanted to set an example. Their first child, Edward, was born in July 1826. 
The deficiency in Emma's pedigree was somewhat repaired when, in 1828, 
her father became the f*' Baron Skelmersdale. 

In April 1827, when Canning formed his cross-party ministry, Stanley 
- like Lamb, but unlike Russell - was one of the Whigs who supported 
him. In July, he was offered a very junior, though grandly titled, post as a 
Lord of the Treasury - which he turned down because it was too junior. At 
this period Stanley was a protege of Lord Lansdowne, and when, a few 
months later. Canning died and Goderich reformed the government, at 
Lansdowne' s insistence he was offered the position of Under-Secretary for 
War and Colonies. This time he accepted. 

"I am glad of the appointment," his father-in-law confided to a 
friend, "more on private grounds than public ones, because it will 
give Stanley habits of business, and break the habit of shooting, 
eternal shooting - the only pursuit, besides reading, that he can 
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follow at [Knowsley] where he is only third in command and in 

generation.""^ 
But Goderich was soon succeeded by the Duke of Wellington, and those 
Whigs who had at first remained in the government quickly fell out with 
the Duke and left. 

Stanley was already being talked of as a future Prime Minister. E. J. 
Littleton, a Canningite Tory MP, described him as "a young man 
competent to any post",^ and in July 1828 his friend Sir James Graham 
suggested that he should lead a reconstructed Canningite ministry. At this 
stage in Stanley's career the idea was ridiculous, but he did have admirers 
at the highest levels in politics - William Huskisson, the leader of the 
Canningite Tories, thought he was "the Hope of the Nation".^ Some years 
later, Henry Brougham, rather less flatteringly, said that the thirty-year-old 
Stanley was "by far the cleverest young man of the day; and at sixty he 
would be the same, still by far the cleverest young man of the day."' The 
Duke of Wellington's friend Mrs Arbuthnot, a political enemy, described 
Stanley's debating style in the House at this time as "violent and personal" 
- a sign of things to come.* 



When Wellington's government fell and the Whigs formed their first 
administration for more than twenty years. Grey gave Stanley the 
important post outside the cabinet of Chief Secretary for Ireland - his 
predecessors including, of course, Melbourne and Peel. 

Some of the Protestant schools in Ireland benefited from a £25,000 a 
year grant from the government. Stanley's most celebrated achievement as 
Chief Secretary was to remodel these schools so that they were no longer 
exclusively Protestant in their teaching, but also catered for Catholics. 
They did this not by teaching Catholicism - even the Whigs were not 
prepared to spend government money to do that - but by trying to teach for 
most of the time in a non-denominational way and by allowing the 
Catholic children not to attend the overtly Protestant classes. 

Grey brought Russell and Stanley into the cabinet at the same time in 
June 1831. Stanley was just thirty-two, by some way the youngest member 
of the cabinet, and seemed to have a brilliant future before him. Like the 
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other Canningites in the government, including Melbourne and Palmerston, 
he was a reluctant supporter of Parliamentary Reform, but had become 
convinced that the Reform Bill was a necessary measure and that it would 
uphold the influence of the aristocracy. And though Russell introduced the 
Reform Bill, it was Althorp and Stanley who played the leading roles in 
fighting it through the Commons. When in May 1832 there seemed to be a 
good chance that the Dule of Wellington would form a ministry to carry an 
alternative Reform Bill, the Whigs were divided as to whether, in that 
event, they should oppose him. The cabinet decided that they should not, 
but many of their backbenchers thought differently. It was usual for Whig 
MPs to be members of Brooks's Club, and the matter was settled at a 
meeting there, where Althorp and Stanley brought round the doubters. 
Stanley jumped on to the table to gain their attention and, according to one 
MP, "The violence of Stanley's speech astonished everybody. He went 
very near declaring the throne vacant. No one at all approached him in 
violence."^ In the event, the Duke failed to form a ministry, so the question 
proved to be hypothetical, but the incident was an illustration of Althorp' s 
and Stanley's influence over the party. 

But on the subject of Ireland, where Stanley's real responsibilities lay, 
there was growing discord. Lord Holland even thought that Stanley was 
"an obstacle to our Government in Ireland, inasmuch as he hates and is 
hated by all parties in that country".'" In the cabinet, the key division was 
between Stanley and the Prime Minister on the one hand and Russell, 
Althorp and Durham on the other. Grey and Stanley supported coercive 
measures and were against the appropriation of the Established Protestant 
Church's income for the benefit of Irish Roman Catholics. Russell and his 
allies took the opposite line on both issues. Stanley was becoming 
frustrated. In December 1832, he demanded both promotion for himself 
and that Lord Durham should be removed from the cabinet. Nothing 
happened immediately, but within a few months both his wishes had been 
granted. 

Meanwhile the split in the cabinet came out into the open. The Irish 
Coercion Bill, introduced in the Commons in February 1833, was 
essentially Stanley's and reflected his view that "Ireland must be taught to 
fear before she could be taught to love"." But the bill was introduced by 
Althorp, as Leader of the House, who did not really support it. His speech 
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in its favour was so lifeless that, as Russell recalled more than forty years 
later, "The Liberal majority were disappointed, sullen, and ready to break 
out into mutiny against their chief." Stanley, sitting next to Russell, was 
"greatly annoyed" and told Russell that, though he had not planned to 
speak that evening, he would now have to. "He took Lord Althorp's box of 
official papers, and went upstairs to a room where he could look over them 
quietly. After the debate had proceeded for two or three hours longer, with 
no change of temper in the House, Stanley rose " What followed was one 
of the most memorable speeches of the age, and by the end of it Stanley 
had completely turned the mood of the House. "In the midst of the storm 
that his eloquence had raised, Stanley sat down, having achieved one of the 
greatest triumphs ever won in a popular assembly by the powers of 
oratory." ^^ A contemporary account said much the same: the Tory 
politician Lord Ellenborough recorded in his diary that "The cheers or 
rather yells of the House were astounding".'^ Palmerston's verdict on the 
bill itself, however, was that it was "the most severe and arbitrary measure 
that ever was made law". ' '' 

A year later, the famous historian T. B. Macaulay paid a graceful 
compliment to Stanley's oratorical skills in one of his essays, where he 
makes the point that almost all the great speakers in the Commons - Pitt 
the Elder and Charles James Fox included - only became so after "long 
practice and many failures..., with the exception of Mr Stanley, whose 
knowledge of the science of Parliamentary defence resembles an 
instinct"." Macaulay, an MP himself, had talked to Stanley about speaking 
in the House. In a letter to his sister, he wrote: 

"I was surprised to hear Stanley say that he never rose without great 

uneasiness. "My throat and lips," he said, "when I am going to 

speak are as dry as those of a man who is going to be hanged." 

Nothing could be more composed and cool than Stanley's 

manner. . . Stanley speaks like a man who never knew what fear, or 

even modesty, was.""" 

While Stanley's speech on the Coercion Bill saved the measure, his 

strong support for coercion in Ireland put him on a wing of the party that 

was unpopular with many Whigs and with the government's radical and 

Irish supporters. Some people thought there might be a realignment of 

parties, bringing together Whigs like Stanley with one or other group of 
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Tories. King William himself was reported to believe that "before long Mr 
Stanley and Sir R. Peel will form a Ministry. Stanley is the most Tory 
member of the actual Government - Peel the most moderate of the 
Tories." ^^ 

In March 1833, Durham resigned, mainly because he disapproved of 
the government's - that is, Stanley's - Irish policy. Grey gave Goderich, 
the former Prime Minister, an earldom, demoted him into Durham's place 
as Lord Privy Seal, and promoted Stanley into Goderich' s place as 
Secretary for War and Colonies. Stanley's principal achievement as 
Colonial Secretary was to introduce and see through the bill to abolish 
slavery in the British Empire. "The British Empire" in this context meant 
principally the British West Indies, where there were more than 500,000 
black slaves, although there were also some slaves in Canada, Mauritius 
and Cape Colony (in modern South Africa). As part of the settlement, the 
slave-owners received £20 million compensation. The legislation was 
passed in the summer of 1833 and abolition took effect on 1 August 1834. 
This was a historic reform, now largely forgotten. 

Throughout the summer of 1833, King William was sending Stanley 
messages - via Sir Herbert Taylor, William's secretary and Stanley's uncle 
- indicating that he wanted the Whig government to be thrown out and 
replaced by a coalition of moderate Whigs and Tories led by Stanley and 
Peel. This dream was never realised, but it forms the background to 
Stanley's and the King's actions in 1834. 

In spite of his lack of personal popularity, many thought that Stanley's 
talent and social position made it inevitable that sooner or later he would 
be Prime Minister. Melbourne assumed that Stanley would succeed Grey 
and, in March 1833, shortly after Stanley's triumphant speech on the 
Coercion Bill, said so in a conversation with the young Disraeli. 

"It is all arranged and settled," Melbourne told him. "... Lord Grey 
... is an old man, and when he gives up, he will certainly be 
succeeded by one who has every requisite for the position, in the 
prime of life and fame, of old blood, high rank, great fortune, and 
greater ability. Once in office, there is nothing to prevent him 
holding office as long as Sir Robert Walpole. Nobody can compete 
with Stanley. I heard him the other night in the Commons, when the 
party were all divided and breaking away from their ranks, recall 
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them by the mere force of superior will and eloquence: he rose like 
a young eagle above them all, and kept hovering over their heads 
till they were reduced to abject submission. There is nothing like 
him. . . Stanley will be the next Prime Minister, you will see."^^ 
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Chapter 2 
"Whigs and Tories both hate him" 

On 6 May 1834 Lord John Russell "upset the coach", blurting out in the 
Commons his support for a reduction in the Irish Church's revenues, to 
which Stanley remained implacably opposed. It might have been possible 
to paper over the cracks for a while longer, but a backbencher tabled a 
motion on the subject, which would bring into the open the differences of 
opinion within the government. On 7 May, Stanley offered to resign. But 
Grey agreed with Stanley and persuaded him to stay on. Behind the scenes, 
discussion continued among the different members of the cabinet, and a 
few weeks later Grey decided that it would after all be best if he accepted 
Stanley's resignation. So at the end of May, Stanley left the government. 
Three other members of the cabinet resigned with him: 

• the Earl of Ripon, Lord Privy Seal (the former Viscount Goderich); 

• Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty, a longstanding admirer 
and the man who had optimistically thought Stanley might be Prime 
Minister in 1828; 

• the Duke of Richmond, Postmaster-General, formerly a die-hard Tory, 
who had been persuaded by the passage of Catholic Emancipation that 
the House of Commons no longer reflected popular opinion, and had 
joined the Whigs to secure Parliamentary Reform. 

Within two months Grey's ministry had collapsed. A few days before 
Grey resigned, Stanley gave an ill-judged speech in the Commons. In a 
debate on the government's Irish Church policy, he condemned it as 
"nothing more nor less than the commencement of a system of plunder". 
He also compared the government to a thimblerigger - an operator of the 
thimblerig confidence trick (now more usually known as the shell game). 
Stanley helpfully explained for Honourable Members who were unfamiliar 
with such vulgar matters that thimbleriggers were "commonly to be met 
with on race-courses and at country fairs''.'^ But accusations of trickery 
were not regarded as appropriate among gentleman in the House of 
Commons, especially when they were expressed in terms of comparison 
with a common fairground game and levelled at men who had been the 
speaker's colleagues until a few weeks ago. Unsurprisingly, "the Tories 
cheered him lustily",^" and the incident separated him further from the 
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Whigs. It permanently damaged his reputation, and was perhaps more than 

anything else what Melbourne had in mind when, a few years later, he told 

the young Queen Victoria: 

"Stanley everybody knows to be a man of great abilities, but of 
much indiscretion; and he is extremely unpopular. He says things 
out of place, and that you feel he shouldn't say; he says just what 
he should not say."^' 
In October 1834, Stanley's grandfather died. Stanley's father became 

the 13"" Earl of Derby and Stanley succeeded to the title of Lord Stanley - 

it was a courtesy title and he remained in the Commons. 



When in November the King removed Melbourne from office. Lord Grey 
thought that, as Peel's ministry would inevitably collapse within the next 
twelve months, Stanley would then have a chance to form his own 
government. Graham, no more realistic than he had been in 1828, thought 
the same; "the object to be kept in view," he suggested, was "Peel joining 
us, not we him"." Stanley and his followers would certainly have been 
useful to Peel, and the new Prime Minister tried to bring them over to the 
Conservative side. Stanley was determined to stand aloof from both sides, 
and would only offer to support the government when he agreed with it. 
Peel correctly assumed that this meant that Stanley had ambitions to form a 
government of his own, and when Peel immediately called a general 
election, Stanley's group put up candidates wherever they could, but did 
not achieve any gains. They had at most forty MPs. 

Melbourne and Russell moved the Whigs firmly behind the principle of 
redistribution of at least some of the Irish Church's revenues. This closed 
the door to reunion with Stanley and his followers. But Stanley, who still 
thought of himself as a Whig, did not wish to join a party in which the 
Duke of Wellington - the epitome of Toryism - was one of the two leading 
figures. As most of his supporters were Whigs, they would not have 
followed him if he had. Further overtures from Peel were rejected. This left 
Stanley stuck in the middle, hoping that something would turn up. What he 
hoped for was a major realignment of parties. He thought that Peel's 
government would fail and that Melbourne's cabinet could not be re- 
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formed. He would then - as Grey had predicted - have an opportunity to 
seize the middle ground and form a government, drawing on conservative 
Whigs and liberal Tories. As he told the Duke of Richmond, "I intend to 
shake myself clear of both parties, and set up for myself." He would 
appeal, he said, to those entertaining "principles of sound and conservative 
Reform, being called upon to stand in the gap between two extreme 
parties". ^^ It was hardly surprising that a policy that relied on painting 
Melbourne and Peel as extremists convinced no one. 

In a debate in the Commons, Daniel O'Connell, leader of the Irish 
Catholic MPs, decided to have some fun at the expense of Stanley and his 
followers. 

"What are we to call that section of the House ... over which the 

noble Lord presides?" he asked. "It is not a party - that he denies; it 

is not a faction, that would be a harsher title. I will give it a name - 

we ought to call it the tail." 

O'Connell then went on to adapt a couple of lines from a satirical poem 

written in 1800 by R. H. Frere and, long before he became Prime Minister, 

George Canning: 

"Down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, with his six insides."^'' 
To explain a joke is to kill it, but here goes. A dilly (short for diligence) 
was a kind of stagecoach. The Derby dilly was the stagecoach that went to 
the city of Derby (passing through Ashbourne in Derbyshire). The insides 
in a coach were the passengers who sat on the inside (as opposed to those 
on the outside - in front, behind, or on top). In the original poem, which 
was well known at the time, the Derby dilly had three insides - O'Connell 
perhaps changed it to six to imply that this was the grand total of Stanley 
and his supporters. The name that O'Connell proposed - "the tail" - did 
not stick. "The Derby dilly" did. 

Graham, Stanley's most loyal adherent in the Commons, was moving 
ahead of his leader towards the Tories. In April 1835 he gave an 
assessment of Stanley's character to the diarist Charles Greville: 

"With great talents, extraordinary readiness in debate, high 
principles, unblemished honour, [Stanley] never had looked, he 
thought he never would look, upon politics and political life with 
the seriousness which belonged to the subject; ... he followed 
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politics as an amusement, as a means of excitement, as another 
would gaming or any other very excitable occupation". ^^ 
As the Tories stayed in power even after losing the election, Stanley's 
followers drifted back to the Whigs. When Peel finally gave up and the 
Whigs returned to office, it was impossible, given Melbourne's policy on 
Ireland, that Stanley should be a consistent supporter of the new 
government. But at first he continued to sit on the Whig side of the House, 
even though he often voted with the opposition. He and Graham were 
subject to constant jeering from the Whig backbenchers. One day in July, 
Graham was returning to his seat after a division, when he walked across 
the floor of the House to speak to a member on the Tory side. "Why don't 
you stay where you are?" someone called out. So he did, and Stanley 
followed him the next day. Just four other members of Stanley's little band 
crossed the floor, among them Lord George Bentinck and Stratford 
Canning (respectively, George Canning's nephew by marriage and 
Canning's cousin.). 

"Lord Stanley is certainly fallen from his high estate," wrote 

Greville, "and is in a very different position from that which he 

aspired to occupy at the beginning of the session . . . The Whigs and 

the Tories both hate him, and neither will be very ready to forgive 

him."" 

Stanley seems to have felt his humiliation. Shortly after he crossed the 

floor of the House, he wrote bitterly to Lord John Russell: "you have had 

greatness thrust upon you. / have declined it. Which is the most truly great 

manT'" In December, Stanley and Graham cut another tie with the 

governing party by leaving the Whig club, Brooks's. That same month, 

Stanley's wife gave birth to their second child, Emma. 

Joining the Tory side of the House did not mean that Stanley had joined 
the Tories, but it seemed inevitable that he would do so sooner or later. By 
early 1836, he was in constant communication with Peel on policy matters, 
and within a year he was dining with the Duke of Wellington, the man 
whom he had previously regarded as the embodiment of all that he 
opposed in politics. In September that year he met James Harris, heir to the 
2"^ Earl of Malmesbury (whom he succeeded in 1841). Harris was to 
become Stanley's close friend and political ally for the next thirty-three 
years, and he recorded the occasion in his diary: 
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"Arrived at Chillingham [the home of Lord Tankerville, Harris's 

father-in-law], where Lord and Lady Stanley came, and I made his 

acquaintance for the first time. He is very amusing, and with his 

high spirits and cleverness kept a large party in roars of laughter."^^ 

Harris became an annual visitor to Knowsley and the two men would go 

shooting together. Stanley's favourite form of hunting was the battue, 

where the hunter stands and waits for birds to be driven in his direction, 

and then shoots them. He would sometimes employ two or three hundred 

men at a time as beaters. 

In December 1837, Stanley formally joined the Tories, and when in 
May 1839 it seemed that Peel was to form a government, Stanley was 
pencilled in for the post of Secretary for War and Colonies. By now, there 
seemed to be no chance that Stanley would become Prime Minister until 
Peel, eleven years his senior, had retired. That could be decades away, 
there was no guarantee even then that Stanley would be chosen, and given 
his Whig background it was perhaps unlikely that he ever would be. 
However, in January 1841, he took a further step to integrate himself with 
the party by becoming a member of the Carlton Club, which all 
Conservative MPs were expected to join. That same month, his third and 
last child, Frederick, was born. 



When in 1841 the end finally came for the Whigs, and Peel formed a 
government, Stanley did indeed become Secretary for War and Colonies. It 
was one of the most senior posts in the government, though something 
even better might have been expected. Graham received the more senior 
post of Home Secretary. But Stanley was, once again, the youngest 
member of the cabinet. His record as Colonial Secretary was 
unmemorable, though it is still commemorated today by the town of 
Stanley, capital of the Falklands. 

In June 1844 he showed that he was still capable of producing the kind 
of speech that could turn the mood of the House. Peel's plan to reform the 
duties on foreign sugar was unpopular with backbenchers. His cold and 
haughty manner offended his supporters, and it was only a rousing speech 
from Stanley that saved the day. Many years later, Gladstone recalled how 
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"Stanley ... wound up Conservative sentiment on behalf of 
Ministers, and restored the tone of the House. The clouds of the 
earlier evening hours dispersed, and the Government were 
victorious... The whole honour of the fray ... redounded to Lord 
Stanley."^'' 
A couple of months before this, Disraeli, speaking after Stanley in debate 
and disagreeing with him, made a famous comparison between Stanley and 
the dashing leader of the Royalist cavalry in the Civil War, Prince Rupert: 
"The noble lord in this case as in so many others, first destroys his 
opponent, and then destroys his own position. The noble lord is the 
Prince Rupert of Parliamentary discussion; his charge is resistless; 
but when he returns from the pursuit he always finds his camp in 
the possession of the enemy. "^'' 
Disraeli's friend Bulwer-Lytton borrowed the comparison in a poetical 
satire on contemporary politics (the same in which he commented on 
Russell's "freezing manners"): 

"Here Stanley meets - how Stanley scorns! - the glance; 
The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of Debate."^' 
Yet whatever his prowess as a debater in the Commons, Stanley had 
grown to dislike the place, and in 1844 he asked Peel for a transfer to the 
Lords. 

"I am thrown away where I am," he explained, "... Colonial affairs 
seldom come on, and when they do, they are to be discussed before 
an audience who know nothing about them, and take no interest in 
them. 

"I am therefore a cypher in the House, and feel that . . . my place 
might be just as well filled by any member who would give a vote 
when wanted... "^^ 
Stanley made it clear that, in seeking a place in the Lords, he saw himself 
as the successor in due course to the seventy-five-year-old Duke of 
Wellington as the Conservative leader there. There was no sign of a 
vacancy in the Commons. Peel obliged, and in October Stanley went to the 
Upper House as Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe. The move may also have 
reflected the poor health that increasingly troubled him. He was prone to 
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regular attacks of gout and depression - especially strong when Parliament 
was out of session and there were no race meetings. 
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Chapter 3 
"The current leaves me high and dry" 

In December 1845 Stanley was one of the two men in the cabinet whose 
opposition to Peel's plan to repeal the Com Laws persuaded him to resign. 
The Queen suggested to Peel that she might invite Stanley to form a 
government in his place. But Peel had no intention of resigning in order to 
make way for a Protectionist govemment under Stanley. In discussion, he, 
Victoria and Albert agreed that such an appointment "would bring about an 
insurrection... [and] place the House of Lords into direct antagonism with 
the Commons and with the masses of the people."" He suggested the 
Queen should try Russell and the Whigs instead. As we have seen, Russell 
failed. When Peel resumed office, the cabinet immediately retumed to the 
question of the Com Laws. This time, Stanley was the only member to take 
his opposition to Peel's proposal to the point of actual resignation. "We 
cannot do this as gentlemen,"^'' he told his colleagues as he left them. 

Stanley was now in the unusual position of having resigned twice in 
twelve years, first from a Whig govemment, then from a Conservative one, 
but this time his views were shared by the majority of his party. He 
remained on polite terms with Peel personally and did not go out of his 
way to stir up opposition to the government. The evidence suggests that, 
even if the Queen had invited him to form a government, he would have 
refused to do so. He did his best to help Gladstone, his successor at War 
and Colonies. He did not feel so well disposed towards his old disciple 
Graham, and refused to see him when he called. He was pessimistic about 
his own prospects. 

"Though it is difficult to foresee the future," he wrote to Lord 
Ellenborough, shortly after resigning, "my own opinion is that my 
official life is over, and I am well content that it should be so. The 
political current seems steadily setting in a direction which leaves 
me high and dry on the beach."" 
For the rest of his life this mood never quite left him, even though his 
political prospects soon began to revive. 

Though Stanley would do nothing either to assist those in the 
Commons who sought to stop repeal or to organise resistance to it in the 
Lords, he spoke strongly against the bill - for more than three hours - 
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when it arrived in the Upper House. He pointed out that the starvation in 
Ireland was "a kind of distress . . . upon which your repeal of the Corn Law 
. . . will produce no more effect . . . than if you were to pass a law which 
should reduce the price of pineapples. "^^ According to Greville, it was "a 
magnificent speech. Palmerston told me it was far the best [Stanley] ever 
made, and that nobody could make a better. Lord Lansdowne [said] it was 
the finest speech he ever heard in Parliament."" But the bill passed 
regardless. 



The Duke of Wellington had led the Conservatives in the Upper House 
since the 1820s. Even before the bill reached the Lords, he told Stanley 
that "Peel . . . had broken up a noble party, and ... it was for him (Lord 
Stanley) to rally it again, his own career was nearly ended, and . . . Stanley 
must be leader of the party. "^^ After the fall of Peel's government, and the 
separation of the Peelites, Wellington stood aside and Stanley became the 
recognised leader of the Conservatives in the Lords, and for the next 
twenty-two years the leader of the Conservative party in Parliament. For 
the whole of this period, the Tories were in a minority in the Commons. 

Lord George Bentinck, who emerged as the new Tory leader in the 
Lower House, regarded himself as Stanley's subordinate, but while the two 
men were old friends and made some effort to co-ordinate policy, it was 
half-hearted and led to friction as often as to unity. Bentinck was forced to 
resign the leadership at the end of 1847 because, unlike the majority of 
Tory MPs, he supported Lord John Russell's bill to allow practising Jews 
to sit in the Commons. Stanley, like a good Whig, had previously voted for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities, but now changed his stance to fit the 
dominant view in his adopted party. "I am confident that no man these 
days can hope to lead a party who cannot make up his mind sometimes to 
follow it," he explained to Bentinck." 

The Tories in the Commons went through the whole of 1848 without a 
leader. At the end of that year Stanley decided that J. C. Herries should 
take the lead. This was a desperate measure. Herries was seventy and in his 
entire career had spent just nine months in the cabinet. His one great 
advantage was that he was not Disraeli. But Disraeli, the Tories' best 
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speaker in the Lower House, spoilt the plan by refusing to serve under him. 
After some weeks of toing and froing, early in 1849 Stanley came up with 
another idea. The Tories in the Commons should have three leaders: Lord 
Granby, Herries and Disraeli. Disraeli disliked this arrangement, but went 
along with it, and over the next few years his combination of talent, 
ambition and submission to Stanley brought him into a position of open but 
unofficial leadership in the Lower House. Meanwhile, the confusion in the 
Commons cemented Stanley's position as the overall leader of the 
Conservatives in Parliament. 

Stanley's greatest asset continued to be his ability as a speaker. The 
Whig Lord Campbell admired Stanley, but also noted another key to the 
strength of his position in the party - there was no competition. 

"Stanley is a host in himself. He has marvellous acuteness of 
intellect and consummate power in debate. There is no subject 
which he cannot master thoroughly and lucidly explain. His voice 
and manner are so good that no one can hear him without listening 
to him. . . But . . . although he inspirits his followers, he does not fill 
them with confidence... There is no other Protectionist peer worth 
noticing.""^" 



Like his grandfather, Stanley had always loved racing, and he was a 
member of the syndicate of aristocrats who in 1839 founded the Grand 
National at Liverpool. It was reckoned that his horses won about £5,000 a 
year in prizes, but his expenses were probably even higher. Horse racing at 
this time was a somewhat disreputable pursuit. There had been a fraud in 
the 1844 Derby, which became famous when it came to court - the 
Running Rein case. Perpetrated by a notorious trickster, Abraham Levi 
Goodman, who falsified the winner's age, the fraud was exposed by the 
efforts of Colonel Jonathan Peel and Lord George Bentinck. Peel owned 
the horse that came second - as it turned out, the rightful winner. Sir 
Edward Alderson, the judge in the case, spoke dismissively of "noblemen 
and gentlemen associating and betting with men of low rank and infinitely 
below them in society".'" 
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So Stanley's appointment in 1848 as one of the three Stewards of the 
Jockey Club, the men in charge of the body that regulated British 
horseracing, would not have been seen by everyone as something greatly to 
his credit. And when Lord Aberdeen said of Stanley that "It is impossible 
not to like him, but he has some queer companions,"'^^ it was perhaps 
Stanley's racing friends that he had in mind. Greville once spotted him at 
Newmarket: 

"There he was in the midst of a crowd of [swindlers], betting men, 
and loose characters of every description, in uproarious spirits, 
chaffing, rowing, and shouting with laughter and joking. His 
amusement was to lay Lord Glasgow a wager that he did not sneeze 
in a given time, for which purpose he took pinch after pinch of 
snuff, while Stanley jeered him and quizzed him with such noise 
that he drew the whole mob around him"." 
This kind of "chaffing" was not restricted to the racecourse. The Tory MP 
Sir William Fraser recalled that, as a host, 

"[Stanley] would single out one of his guests, not always a man; 

and would lose no opportunity of making him or her absurd: nor 

ever spare them when he could make a joke. Neither relationship 

nor sex was regarded."'*'' 

Racing, hunting and shooting were his great loves, but he often spent 

his evenings at home with his family, reading Shakespeare to them. He was 

a devout churchman and once gave £4,000 to build a church in St James's, 

the parish where he lived in London. After the birth of his children, he 

wrote two books of scriptural instruction for the young. Conversations on 

the Parables for the Use of Children, published in 1828, was so highly 

thought of that it was translated into German and Italian, and was followed 

after an interval of eleven years by The Miracles of Our Lord Explained. In 

this book he alerted his young readers to the dangers of Roman 

Catholicism. 

"The more we study the Holy Scriptures, the deeper will be our 
conviction of the fallacy - the falsehood - of that miserable system 
under whose dominion so many of our fellow creatures are 
enslaved in bondage... Many, even in enlightened England, have 
latterly been brought within [the Catholic Church's] pale; but few, 
very few, among them are acquainted with her real doctrines. All 
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her more disgusting tenets and requirements are kept out of 
sight."^' 
Stanley was not personally popular with his social inferiors (just about 
everybody), as he tended to be cold and abrupt. Lord Campbell, who found 
Stanley agreeable, was puzzled why the Irish disliked him, "till I saw the 
excessive brusquerie of his manner with strangers, and his carelessness 
about the opinion of others"." O'Connell described him as "snappish, 
impertinent, overbearing", nicknamed him "Scorpion Stanley" and said 
that he had a smile "something like ... the silver plate on a coffin". "^^ In 
1834, the Whig MP Thomas Creevey thought that Stanley would make an 
excellent Leader of the Commons "if he had only common sense and 
common manners".'^* 

While his social inferiors found him cold and arrogant, his equals 
sometimes found him too flippant and undignified. Lord John Manners, a 
supporter in the Commons (and Granby's younger brother), once wrote 
from a country house party, "Stanley is here, full of fun and chaff; but he 
does not give me the idea of a statesman".**' He never cared what other 
people thought of him, and this was reflected in his dress: 

"[He] dressed himself in a conspicuously old-fashioned manner," 
Sir William Fraser recalled. "He was the last whom I recollect in a 
green frock-coat. He usually wore a canary coloured cashmere 
waist-coat; double eye-glass pendant from a hair chain; and, 
swathed round his neck, a mass of material, nor silk, nor satin, 
falling down, which completely hid his shirt-front ... a "feather- 
bed-neckcloth"..."^" 



In the ministerial crisis of February 1851, when Russell tried to resign, 
Stanley at first declined the invitation to form an administration. But when 
other options failed, the Queen tried him again. This time he could hardly 
refuse to at least attempt to form a government. As the Peelites were 
unwilling to help the Whigs, it was not unreasonable to expect that they 
would be willing to help the Conservatives. He went to see Disraeli to give 
him the news. "His face was radiant," Disraeli later recalled, "his eye 
merry as he entered, and he said, raising as was his custom his mocking 
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eyebrows, "Well, we are launched!""^' Stanley set about trying to fill the 
places in his projected cabinet and offered three or more to Peelites. But as 
he proposed to impose a duty on corn, the issue that had prompted the 
Peelites to desert the Conservative party in the first place, they declined the 
offer. Their refusal left him, according to his son Edward, "more 
despondent and depressed than I ever remember to have seen him."" 

Stanley then considered forming a minority government without the 
Peelites, and held a meeting to consult his senior colleagues on whether 
they should make the attempt. Disraeli was in favour, but the majority were 
against. J. C. Herries and J. W. Henley were so unenthusiastic that, 
according to Malmesbury, Herries looked "like an old doctor who had just 
killed a patient, and Henley like the undertaker who was to bury him"." 
Disraeli also described the scene: 

"Henley, whom I believe Lord Derby did not personally know, or 
scarcely, sate on a chair against the dining-room wall, leaning with 
both his hands on an ashen staff, and with the countenance of an ill- 
conditioned Poor Law Guardian censured for some act of 
harshness... In the midst of this, Herries was ushered, or rather 
tumbled, into the room, exclaiming "What's all this?". . . 
"If Henley were mute and grim, without a word, suggestion, or 
resource, Herries . . . was as unsatisfactory in a different manner. He 
was garrulous, and foresaw only difficulties."^"^ 
Faced with these unpromising colleagues, Stanley made a sign to 
Disraeli and they withdrew to the end of the room. "This will never do," he 
said. Disraeli urged him to persevere. But Stanley returned to the meeting 
and told them that he would have to decline the formation of a government. 
Beresford, the party's Chief Whip - like Disraeli, unwilling to abandon 
hope - came up with some suggestions for possible cabinet members. 
Stanley's reaction was a brusque "Pshaw! These are not names I can put 
before the Queen." Malmesbury' s summary of the position was succinct 
and to the point. "We're fucked," he said. So Stanley conceded defeat and, 
for want of an alternative, Russell and the Whigs stayed in power. 
Disraeli's account of these events, written some years later, noted that 
"One thing was established, that every statesman of experience and 
influence, however slight, declined to act under Lord [Stanley] unless the 
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principle of protection were unequivocally renounced. "^^ To Disraeli, the 

lesson seemed obvious. 

Stanley expected the Whig government to fall apart again before long 

and he was anxious to be more successful next time in forming a 

replacement. 

"The real struggle," he wrote to Croker in March 1851, "the real 
battle of the Constitution which has to be fought, is whether the 
preponderance, in the legislative power, is to rest with the land and 
those connected with it, or with the manufacturing interests of the 
country. If the former, the Throne is safe; if the latter, in my 
deliberate judgment it is gone." 

He therefore hoped to stem "the Democratic tide which has been flowing 

of late with formidable rapidity. If we fail, we must at all events go through 

the ordeal of Cobden & Co., if we escape a Republic."" 



On 30 June 1851 Stanley's father died and, at the age of fifty-two, he 
became the 14"" Earl of Derby, inheriting both the family estates and a debt 
of half a million pounds - about £50m in today's money. The 13"' Earl had 
been an eminent zoologist, and he created at Knowsley an enormous and 
expensive zoo, and a great zoological museum. The new Earl had no 
interest in such matters, and his father left the museum collection to the 
town of Liverpool, where it formed the basis of what is now the World 
Museum Liverpool. The collection remains of value, as many of the 
species the 13"' Earl preserved as specimens are now extinct. The new 
Lord Derby, as required by his father's will, gave some of the living 
animals to the Zoological Society in London, and sold the rest for £7,000. 



When Russell's government finally fell in February 1852, Derby was sent 
for by the Queen and immediately agreed to try to form an administration. 
This time he did not waste his energies on attempting to bring the Peelites 
in, but he did offer Palmerston the lead in the Commons. Palmerston 
declined on the same grounds the Peelites had cited a year earlier - he 
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could not accept Derby's plan to impose a fixed duty on the import of corn. 
So Derby, in a minority in the Commons, formed an exclusively 
Conservative administration. 

His cabinet is almost universally regarded as the weakest of the 
nineteenth century. When Peel split the Conservative party he took almost 
all the men of talent with him - Derby and Disraeli were the only obvious 
exceptions. Of the thirteen men who now formed Derby's cabinet, only 
two had any experience of serving at that level of government - Derby 
himself and the elderly Herries, who had last held office in 1835. He made 
his son Edward (now Lord Stanley), Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. 
When Derby, during the course of a debate in the House of Lords, told the 
ageing and rather deaf Duke of Wellington the names of the new cabinet, 
they were clearly unfamiliar to him, and he kept on asking "Who? Who?" 
- which instantly gave the government its nickname. The Queen described 
her new ministry as "a very sorry Cabinef .^^ Even after they had been in 
office for some months, Greville noted that "The other members of the 
Cabinet have appeared as mere dummies, and in the House of Lords Derby 
has never allowed any of them to speak, taking on himself to answer for 
every department."'^ 

The question of Protection, which had kept the Peelites and Palmerston 
out of Derby's government, was also a cause of division within it. Disraeli 
wanted to abandon it as party policy before an election because he thought 
it would lose them votes. Derby believed that they must at least go into the 
election as Protectionists. If they were defeated, they could then abandon 
the policy without loss of character. But to abandon it before the election 
would have been, in Derby's view, a repetition of Peel's betrayal of his 
party. In the summer the general election duly came and the Conservative 
government, still nominally Protectionist, improved its position somewhat 
in the Commons, but remained in a minority. 

In September, Derby spent a week at Balmoral as the Queen's guest. 
He was not by nature the sort of man to appeal to the royal couple. 
Palmerston observed that "[he] has an off-hand and sarcastic way about 
him, which is not the manner of a courtier"." Victoria and Albert had not 
in any case viewed Derby with any great favour since the split with Peel. 
They had been firm partisans of the late Prime Minister, and his enemies 
were their enemies. Derby now did his best to win his way back into royal 
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favour and wrote to tell Disraeli that "The Queen and Prince are both very 
friendly and communicative. We must keep him with us, which I think may 
be managed. His influence is boundless. "*'° To reinforce his campaign, 
Derby let the Prince beat him at billiards. 

A few weeks later, Derby agreed to become Chancellor of Oxford 
University, in succession to the Duke of Wellington who had died in 
September. The appointment was a recognition of almost thirty years' 
stalwart defence of the Church of England and its privileges. It was also 
symbolic of why the Conservative party under his leadership - actively 
opposing equal opportunities for the growing number of Nonconformists 
and Roman Catholics in Britain - faced such an uphill struggle. 

On 1 1 November the new Parliament met for the first time and Derby 
immediately took the opportunity to renounce Protection: "I bow to the 
decision of the country," he announced." The government had still faced 
no real trial of its strength since the election. This came at four o'clock in 
the morning on 17 December, when the House of Commons divided on 
Disraeli's Budget and the Conservatives were beaten. Derby was there as a 
spectator. He turned to Campbell who was sitting next to him and said, 
"Now we are properly smashed"." Derby submitted his resignation to the 
Queen the same day, and shortly afterwards incurred the royal displeasure 
by attacking royal favourite the Earl of Aberdeen in the Lords while 
Aberdeen was still attempting to form a government. Aware that he had 
made a mistake, Derby got his wife to write a crawling letter to the 
Marchioness of Ely, one of the Queen's intimate friends, knowing that it 
would be passed on. The letter informed the Marchioness (and the Queen) 
that 

"during the last year, [Lord Derby] has been more and more 
impressed with the admirable qualities of the Queen, and her noble 
straightforwardness on all occasions, and her unvarying kindness 
have inspired him with the strongest attachment ... I have very 
often wished that the Queen knew how warmly and sincerely Lord 
Derby is devoted to her service. He is also very grateful to the 
Prince, for whose abilities he has the highest admiration, often 
speaking of his wonderful cleverness."" 
This kind of thing went down well with the Queen - and Albert. 
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Chapter 4 
"We were afraid and incompetent" 

Aberdeen eventually managed to put together the long-awaited coalition of 
Whigs and Peelites, and Derby returned to opposition. He was fatalistic, as 
he had been for some years past. He told his eldest son: 

"I knew as long ago as 1845, that I was playing a losing game: I 

said so then: I thought I was left high and dry for ever: the tide has 

risen once, high enough to float me again, which was more than I 

expected: it will never do so again: the game is lost, but I think it 

ought to be played, and I will play it out to the last." 

Young Stanley added in his journal: "By this he means resistance to 

democracy." Derby was also philosophical about how much could be 

achieved even if the Conservatives regained power. Stanley's journal 

again: 

"My Father repeated more than once a conviction which he said 

had been forced upon him early in public life - that real political 

power was not to be had in England: at best you could only a little 

advance or retard the progress of an inevitable movement. . . An 

English Minister had more responsibility, more labour, and less 

authority, than the ruler of any people on earth. "'''^ 

Disraeli wanted to take an active approach to regaining power, but 

Derby would not support his attempts to find allies at the opposite end of 

the political spectrum. Stanley rather sympathised with Disraeli, and told 

him that "The Captain [as he called his father] does not care for office, but 

wishes to keep things as they are, and impede "Progress"."^ ^ Relations 

between Derby and Disraeli seem to have become strained at this time. 

Greville recorded in his diary that Disraeli "dislikes and despises Derby", 

and Malmesbury noticed "a mutual dislike" between them." Disraeli was 

impatient with his leader. He was anxious to return to power and had no 

scruples about how he did it. Derby, more sensibly, realised that temporary 

alliances with radicals or Irish Catholics, even though they might 

overthrow the government, would also damage the party's unity and would 

not provide a solid basis for government. He often preferred sport to 

politics, and Disraeli once commented that "my despatches from Knowsley 

have only taken the shape of haunches of venison"." But Derby did at least 
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use his chancellorship at Oxford to secure an honorary doctorate for his 
colleague. 

Disraeli paid his first visit to Knowsley in December 1853; his wife, 
Mary Anne, was not invited. Lord Malmesbury, a fellow-guest, recorded in 
his diary: "Disraeli arrived, at which our host seems much bored, because 
he is obliged to discuss politics with him."''^ The following summer 
Disraeli was complaining that "As for our Chief we never see him. His 
House [in London] is always closed . . . [He is] always at Newmarket and 
Doncaster".*' Derby's London home was in St James's Square. Disraeli 
did not care either for it or for Knowsley. 

"Knowsley," he wrote, "... would be the ugliest house in England, 

were it not for his "family mansion" in St. James's Square. That is 

furnished like a second-rate lodging house, and is in itself 

essentially mean: all this not from stinginess, but from sheer want 

of taste."'" 

Lady Derby's parties were notoriously dull. Lord Redesdale in his 

memoirs called them "of a dullness as depressing as a London fog".'' 

Malmesbury commented unfavourably on Derby's London habits: 

"The life Lord Derby leads in London must be very unwholesome; 
he never walks or rides, but sits all day in a back room, without 
taking any exercise, until he goes to the House of Lords from St 
James's Square."" 



When Aberdeen's government fell at the end of January 1855, he 
recommended that the Queen should send for Derby, and she did. "Don't 
leave the room without kissing hands," Lord Ellenborough urged him 
when told Derby was about to see the Queen." (Kissing the Queen's hands 
was the gesture that symbolised acceptance of office.) But when he saw 
her, Derby frankly admitted that his problem in forming a purely 
Conservative administration was that "he had no men capable of governing 
the House of Commons"." He thought it essential that Palmerston should 
join the government if it was to have any chance of success, and made him 
an offer. But Palmerston, after some hesitation, declined, and Derby 
abandoned his attempt. 
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When matters were all sorted, and Palmerston had become Prime 
Minister, Derby defended his failure to take office in a speech in the Lords. 
He pointed out that his followers were in a minority in the Commons and 
that 

"to enter on the duties of office . . . with a sure minority . . . would 

be such an intolerable and galling servitude as no man of honour or 

character would voluntarily expose himself to, except from motives 

of the purest patriotism, and on proof of the absolute necessity of 

such self-sacrifice."^^ 

It is significant that Derby thought it necessary to defend himself in this 

way. According to Malmesbury, Disraeli was "in a state of disgust beyond 

all control".'* But at the end of February Derby faced a party meeting, 

gave a stirring speech, and received a vote of confidence. 

"I never heard a finer speech than Derby's," Disraeli told his wife: 

"the ablest he ever made. It met everything except the chief point - 

namely, that we did not accept office because we were afraid and 

incompetent."" 

As the Conservatives settled back into what seemed to be permanent 

opposition, Malmesbury wrote to Derby at the end of 1856 to say that the 

party was despondent because MPs thought he was uninterested in taking 

power. Derby denied this, first explaining why he had been unable to 

attend to business. 

"I have had the [the Earl of] Lichfield' with me all week, alone; and 
we have been so busy shooting that I have had no time to give to 
politics... I never was ambitious of office, and am not likely to 
become more so as I get older; but I am now, as I have been, ready 
to accept the responsibility for it if I see a chance not only of taking 
but of keeping it."' ^ 
It was about this time that, after spending a week with Derby at a country- 
house party, Disraeli's young friend Lord Henry Lennox wrote: 

"As a leader of a party, [Derby] is more hopeless than ever - 
devoted to whist, billiards, racing, betting, making a fool of himself 
with either Ladies Emily Peel or Mary Yorke... Bulwer Lytton 
came ... for three days, and was in despair! Not one word could he 



Son of the Lord Lichfield who had been Melbourne's Postmaster General. 
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extract from Derby about public affairs; nothing but the odds and 
tricks."^'' 
Nor did Derby show any aptitude for cultivating public opinion, which 
meant flattering editors and journalists. 

"Lord Derby," wrote Malmesbury, "has never been able to realise 

the sudden growth and power of the Political Press, for which he 

has no partiality, which feeling is reciprocated by its members... 

Lord Derby is too proud a man to flatter anybody, even his greatest 

friends and equals, much less those of whom he knows nothing."*" 

In spite of all these negative comments, Derby's leadership was secure. In 

truth, there was no one else - apart from Disraeli - who could conceivably 

lead the party, and the Tory party was unlikely to jettison the 14"" Earl of 

Derby for Benjamin Disraeli. 



On 19 February 1858, Palmerston's government suffered an unexpected 
defeat in the Commons. He resigned the next day, and the Queen sent for 
Derby. The Conservatives were still in a minority, and Derby was reluctant 
to assume office. He asked the Queen to reconsider, but the next day she 
asked him again, and this time he felt bound to accept the commission. 
Prince Albert summarised Derby's position: "After what had happened in 
1851 and 1855, if the Queen made the offer he must accept it, for if he 
refused, the Conservative Party would be broken up for ever."*' 

In this, Derby's second administration, nine of its thirteen cabinet 
members were veterans of the notorious "Who? Who?" cabinet, but the 
passage of half a dozen years had made them a less obscure and 
inexperienced team. They also had the benefit of some new members, 
including young Stanley as Secretary for the Colonies, who was highly 
regarded, but whose views were so close to the Whigs' that he nearly 
refused to serve in his own father's government. 

One of the first and most surprising acts of the new government was to 
allow through a bill that permitted practising Jews to sit in the House of 
Commons. For the past decade the Commons had been trying to change 
the law on this point and been constantly overruled by the House of Lords 
led by Derby. He now - "sulkily and reluctantly,"*^ according to Greville - 
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accepted a compromise proposed by Lord Lucan that would allow each 
House to decide for itself who should be able to sit in it. But on Derby's 
initiative, the Lords passed a motion that, 

"without imputing any Disloyalty or Disaffection to Her Majesty's 
Subjects of the Jewish Persuasion, the Lords consider that the 
Denial and Rejection of that Saviour in whose Name each House of 
Parliament daily offers up its collective Prayers for the Divine 
Blessing on its Counsels, constitutes a moral Unfitness to take Part 
in the Legislation of a professedly Christian community."^^ 
So there would be no Jews in the Lords. 

On other issues, Derby was a more active reformer. He abolished the 
property qualification for MPs in the Commons (thereby meeting one of 
the Chartist demands of the 1840s), supported entry to the Civil Service on 
merit, and promised a measure of Parliamentary Reform that would be 
acceptable to all "moderate, impartial, and well-educated men." The fact is, 
Derby was as anxious as Peel had been a generation earlier to show that 
Conservatism did not mean opposition to all reform. 

"There can be no greater mistake," he explained to the Lords, "than 
to suppose that a Conservative Ministry necessarily means a 
stationary Ministry... My Lords, in politics as in everything else, 
the same course must be pursued - constant progress, improving 
upon the old system, adapting our institutions to the altered 
purposes which they are intended to serve, and by judicious 
changes meeting the increased demands of society. "^"^ 
But even Derby's modest reforms were enough to draw accusations of 
betrayal from the party's diehards. 

Derby also had domestic problems. Chetwynd Talbot, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury's younger brother, had been Derby's private secretary. He and 
Derby's daughter Emma fell in love and wished to marry. But Talbot had 
no money and Derby forbade the marriage. Emma accepted her father's 
verdict, but it caused great unhappiness in the family. 



That autumn, Derby was laid low by his annual attack of gout, which kept 
him out of action for weeks. Once he was back at work, he faced grave 
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difficulties in reaching agreement in cabinet on the shape of a Reform Bill. 
On this issue the government was divided into: 

• a radical wing, which included Disraeli and Stanley; 

• a conservative wing, which essentially disliked any reform; and 

• a moderate centre, which was unenthusiastic about reform, but thought 
it inevitable, and therefore wanted to make sure that it should be 
extensive enough to be durable. This group included Derby himself. 

The arguments among these factions in cabinet were so severe that they 
threatened the government's survival. In February 1859, two of the 
conservative wing resigned - Spencer Walpole , the Home Secretary, and 
J. W. Henley, President of the Board of Trade - but the government, for 
the moment at least, survived. The real trouble came when Disraeli 
introduced the bill in the Commons at the end of February. Most 
Conservative MPs were willing to accept the measure, but about forty were 
hostile and liable to vote against it. The only hope of passing the bill would 
be if the Whigs were prepared to support it. But Lord John Russell had no 
intention of helping the Tories stay in power and, as we have seen, he 
moved a critical amendment. When in the division on 1 April 1859 that 
amendment was carried by thirty-nine votes, the government had a simple 
choice: resign or call an election. Derby decided to call an election. 

The election was hard fought, and Derby personally contributed about 
£20,000 to party funds. His wealth was immense. His income was about 
£110,000 a year - perhaps £11 million in today's money. Some years later 
it was calculated that the family owned seventy-four square miles in 
Lancashire, fourteen in Cheshire, relatively small properties in Flint and 
Kent, and more extensive estates in Ireland. Even for a man such as Derby, 
though, £20,000 was a sizeable amount. At the election the Tories gained 
about twenty-five seats, but they were still in a minority and so were still 
liable to be ejected as soon as the opposition could pull itself together. 

Derby, as ever, remained on good terms with the Whigs socially, and 
he was seen at Buckingham Palace "in the highest spirits chaffing Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Clarendon and a number of other Whigs into the midst of 
which he had got and who were all roaring at his jokes. "*^ Swapping jokes 



Whose son, also Spencer Walpole, became the author of what remains one of the 
two most important biographies of Lord John Russell. 
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at Buckingham Palace did not mean that political hostilities had ceased. 
When the new Parliament assembled, a newly united opposition lost no 
time in attacking the government. Disraeli cast around desperately for 
some way of avoiding the impending defeat. On 10 June he wrote to 
Derby: 

"There is only one man, who, at this moment, with our influence, 
could combine the whole of the Conservative party, and would, 
immediately, obtain a considerable section of those opposite. 
"/? is Stanley." 
But Derby was not persuaded that he should stand down in favour of his 
own son and, on the 11th, his government was beaten by thirteen votes on 
a vote of no confidence. He resigned the same day. According to 
Malmesbury, Derby was "worn out by repeated attacks of gout and the toil 
of office, and ... indifferent to continuing the struggle".*' He received the 
consolation prize of being made a Knight of the Garter. 

Derby had at least shown, as he intended to, that the Conservatives 
were capable of introducing reform, even Parliamentary Reform, which the 
party had consistently opposed since the eighteenth century. But he had not 
united the party behind his policy. The backbench MP Henry Drummond, 
in a letter written immediately after the Tories' fall from power, delivered a 
scathing denunciation of the party's leadership. 

"Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli have led the Conservative party to 

adopt every measure which they opposed as Radical ten years ago. 

They have made that party the tool of their own ambition and 

sacrificed everybody's private and public interest, beginning with 

[Spencer] Walpole. I do not think it creditable to the intelligence or 

to the honor of the country gentlemen of England to vote black to 

be white or white to be black at their bidding."** 

But the country gentlemen of England, led by Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli, 

would, before very much longer, vote for reforms far more radical than 

they could possibly have imagined. 



Back in opposition, Derby was able once again to pursue policies more 
congenial to his supporters. Indeed, he entered into a kind of unstated 
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alliance with Palmerston, leader of the new, Liberal government, to 
prevent radical reforms. At first, Derby hoped that this would provoke a 
split in the Liberal party as the radicals would become disillusioned with 
Palmerston and move against him, while the Liberals' more conservative 
wing would coalesce with the Conservative party. But the split never 
happened. Palmerston himself was in many ways conservative, and Derby 
was perhaps more interested in preserving the country's institutions than in 
taking power again. Derby was quite open with Disraeli about his lack of 
ambition, and wrote to him setting a policy for the coming 1861 
Parliamentary session of "keeping the present men in, and resisting all 
temptations to avail ourselves of a casual majority". ^^ As in the 1850s, he 
saw no point in a temporary alliance with political opponents that would 
not lead to a stable Conservative government. 



Shortly after losing office, Derby and Disraeli fell out socially. In the 

autumn of 1859, Mary Anne was invited for the first time to accompany 

Disraeli on a visit to Knowsley. 

"[Derby] passed the first evening in what is called chaffing Mrs 
Disraeli, for the amusement of his guests, but much to her 
distress... Mr Disraeli sat perfectly still, and apparently without 
emotion; but the next day he made the use of some pretext to leave 
the house, and never returned, though frequently invited".'" 
Derby's veto on Emma's marriage continued to cause much distress at 

home. Lady Derby went to see an old friend, Emily Eden, and according 

to Miss Eden, 

"poured out all the misery she has been going through the last two 
years - seeing her daughter's health and spirits failing without a 
word of complaint. Indeed, the mother and daughter never spoke on 
the subject by Lord D's wish, and he would not allow Lady D to 
speak to any human being about it." 

Miss Eden suggested to Lady Derby that. 



The same lady who, many years before, had been frightened and bewildered by 
Lord Melbourne. 
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"as poverty was the only objection [Lord Derby] had to Mr Talbot, 

he could easily obviate that by putting his hand in his waist-coat 

pocket and giving her the loose change he probably always carries 

there." 

A point that one assumes Lady Derby did not pass on to her husband. Miss 

Eden had known Derby since they were children, and in her view he was 

"a hard, obstinate boy when he was at school . . . nearly half a century ago, 

and he seems to me to be more hard, more obstinate and more boy than he 

was then."^^ Soon after this, Derby relented, and abandoned his opposition 

to Emma's proposed engagement to Talbot. In October 1860 the couple 

married; Derby was unable to attend the wedding because of an attack of 

gout. They were still short of money, though, and in 1862 - presumably 

unconscious of Miss Eden's advice - Derby gave Emma £5,000 as a 

birthday present. When she came down to breakfast, she found the cheque 

hidden under her napkin. 

In that same year, 1862, Derby's health grew even worse, and his gout 
was compounded by depression. Throughout Derby's recurrent spells of ill 
health, only his closest family ever knew exactly what was wrong with 
him, and his senior colleagues in the Conservative party never publicised 
the fact that there was anything the matter at all. As Derby grew older and 
his health declined, he was unable to spend so much time in his favourite 
pursuits of horseracing and shooting, or indeed in political activities. 
Sadly, he never managed to win the Derby. The closest he came was in the 
summer of 1858, when his horse Toxophilite was the favourite, but only 
managed second. That same year he sold most of his racehorses - a drastic 
step for a man who loved the sport as much as he did. In 1863, he finally 
disposed of his stud and retired from the turf. 

Returning to the interests of his youth, he devoted his leisure 
increasingly to the translation of poetry. In 1862 he published privately 
Translations of Poems, Ancient and Modern. As well as versions from 
Latin, French, German and Italian, the book included a translation of the 
first part of Homer's lUad, and he went on to publish a complete 
translation of the work two years later. Books by eminent politicians often 
receive more praise than they deserve, but Derby's work had real merit. 
Bulwer-Lytton wrote to a friend, "I have just read Lord Derby's Homer. I 
admire it intensely. In fact it amazed me."'" The first edition sold out in a 
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week, and the translation subsequently went into a number of editions both 
in Britain and America. In the middle of the twentieth century, it was still 
being used in the Everyman series of cheap hardback editions of famous 
books. 

From 1861, America was sunk in Civil War, and before long the 
North's blockade on the export of cotton from the South was causing 
serious distress to the Lancashire cotton industry. Derby was a generous 
contributor and active organiser of funds for the relief of the factory 
workers made destitute by the cotton famine. On one occasion he gave 
£5,000, and this gift is commemorated by the statue to him that still stands 
in Miller Park in the cotton town of Preston. Altogether, Derby gave about 
£12,000 to help the cotton workers - at the time one of the greatest 
charitable contributions ever made in Britain. 

Derby's second son, Frederick Arthur, married the Earl of Clarendon's 
eldest daughter. Lady Constance Villiers, on 31 May 1864. Clarendon was 
a stalwart of Whig and Liberal cabinets for thirty years, and his biographer 
tells us that "the statesman whom he distrusted and disliked more than any 
other of the Conservative Opposition, was Lord Derby. "^'' Derby, indeed, 
seems to have been a man who provoked dislike. The diarist Greville, 
admittedly a close friend of Clarendon, once recorded that Derby was "of 
all men the one to whom I have felt the greatest political and personal 
repugnance. 
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Chapter 5 
"A leap in the dark" 

In the summer of 1865, Palmerston called a general election and returned 
with an increased majority. A few weeks earlier, Derby had helped 
increase that majority by some offensive remarks about Roman Catholics. 
Back in 1829, the legislation for Catholic Emancipation had imposed an 
oath on Roman Catholic MPs by which they swore to do nothing to injure 
the Protestant Established Church. The Liberal government had introduced 
a bill to release Catholics from this obligation, and in the Commons an 
unfortunate expression had been used by one of the bill's supporters, who 
said that its object was "to unmuzzle the senators". ^^ Derby seized on this, 
drew a parallel between Roman Catholic MPs and dangerous dogs, and 
said he would prefer to keep them muzzled. Some Conservatives thought 
these remarks cost them the election. This is unlikely, but Derby's words 
certainly did nothing to help the party win Catholic votes. He did his best 
to retrieve the situation by publishing a letter of apology in The Times. 

After the election, the future looked grim for the Tories. Writing to 
Disraeli, Derby forecast that their best chance would come if Palmerston 
died and Gladstone took over and brought forward radical reforms that 
would alarm the middle classes. But Derby, now aged sixty-six and in 
doubtful health, did not expect this to happen in his time. Two months later 
Palmerston died, and Gladstone succeeded him as the Liberal leader in the 
Commons, with Russell Prime Minister in the Lords. Before long 
Gladstone was preparing a radical measure of Parliamentary Reform. The 
Tories' chance had come. 

Derby seemed to be in no condition to take advantage of it. Stanley had 
noticed a few months earlier that his father was becoming increasingly 
reclusive when he fell ill at Knowsley, and he discussed matters with his 
younger brother. 

"Frederick and I . . . agree," he wrote, "in thinking the liability to 
these attacks increased by ennui: he lives in almost extreme 
solitude, allowing no one to walk with him, receiving no guests . . . 
and passes most of the day in his room " 
In March 1866, when Gladstone introduced his reform proposals, Derby 
was so ill that he was unable to leave his bed - even to see his wife, who 
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was also ill, and thought to be dying. As Derby could not see her, and 
might never do so again, he sent her a farewell message. The doctor 
stopped it from being delivered, as he feared it might kill her. Happily, she 
recovered. In spite of his ill-health, Derby was - Disraeli told Stanley - 
"more keen than ever for power, and prepared to make any sacrifices in 
order to attain it".^^ 

Russell's government resigned after a major defeat on its reform 
measures in the Commons, and on 27 June Derby was summoned to see 
the Queen. Before he went, he called a meeting of the leading men in his 
party to decide whether he should accept the expected commission. It was 
possible, after all, that the party would be better placed to form a 
government if someone else took the lead. Age and ill-health counted 
against him, and his strongly conservative record might deter dissident 
Liberals from crossing the House to support him. Another man might have 
a better chance of success. As it happened, the only serious rival to Derby 
by now was his own son. Lord Stanley. He was able, young, in good 
health, and on the liberal wing of the party. He might therefore attract the 
Liberal dissidents who would refuse to support his father. But the leading 
men in the Conservative party were almost unanimously behind Derby. So 
he went ahead and, for the third time in his life, formed a government that 
was in a minority in the Commons. He tried to bring in some of the more 
conservative Liberals, but his offers were refused. The ministry that he 
finally formed was purely Conservative. Most of its members had been in 
his last government in 1859. Disraeli took his usual posts of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Leader of the Commons; Stanley became Foreign 
Secretary; and Lord Robert Cecil (known at this time as Viscount 
Cranborne), heir to the Marquess of Salisbury, became Secretary for India. 
In terms of talent, it was the strongest of Derby's three administrations. 



The question was: what should be done about Parliamentary Reform? One 
option was to do nothing. This would satisfy many of Derby's supporters, 
including Disraeli, and perhaps also the forty or so Liberals who had 
opposed their own government on reform. Derby had publicly committed 
himself to reform on assuming office, but then decided that it would be 
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sensible to delay things. Then he changed his mind again. He wrote to 
Disraeli in the middle of September, "I am coming reluctantly to the 
conclusion that we shall have to deal with the question of Reform. "^^ 
Disraeli said that he did not see why they should. Derby stuck to his guns 
and reported an unexpected ally: "The Queen spoke to me about it the 
other day. She said she is very anxious to see it settled, and that if she 
could do anything personally to bring opinions together, she would most 
readily do it."'* On 1 November the cabinet began the laborious task of 
trying to reach agreement on what exactly the government should propose. 
On 22 December, Derby sent Disraeli his suggestions on the best line to 
pursue. "Of all possible hares to start I do not know a better than the 
extension to household suffrage, coupled with plurality of voting."" 
Household suffrage would give the vote to the head of every household in 
the country that paid rates, enfranchising the better-off section of the 
working class, and going considerably further than Gladstone had proposed 
in his bill. Plurality of voting meant giving certain electors more than one 
vote, probably on the basis of wealth or education, so as to balance the 
increase in working class voters. "Without plurality of voting," he told 
Disraeli, "we cannot propose household suffrage, which would give the 
working classes a majority of nearly 2:1."'°° 

Discussions in the cabinet were difficult and Derby described one 
meeting as of "a most unpleasant character". Several ministers threatened 
to resign because they thought the proposed bill would be too radical and, 
frustratingly, Derby found that the concessions he accepted to please these 
dissenters in cabinet were unpopular with his backbenchers in the 
Commons, who would have preferred the more radical option. When on 27 
February 1867 Derby visited the Queen to report on progress, she recorded 
in her journal that he was in "terribly low spirits".'"' Two days later, Derby 
made up his mind to go for household suffrage for ratepayers. This was too 
much for General Peel , Viscount Cranbome and the Earl of Carnarvon, all 
of whom promptly resigned. "The Tory party is ruined!" Derby murmured 
as, at the close of the fateful cabinet, Cranbome left the room.'"^ 



* This was the Jonathan Peel who, in 1829, had opposed his own brother's bill to 
emancipate the Catholics and, in 1844, successfully exposed the Running Rein 
fraud. DisraeU told Derby that, whenever Peel heard the words "household 
suffrage", "his eye lights up with insanity". 
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Disraeli introduced the government's bill in the Commons on 18 
March, and in spite of divisions in the Conservative ranks, the early signs 
were promising. The Liberals were also divided, and many of them were 
prepared to back the Conservative bill precisely because it was more 
radical than anything their own leadership would have dared introduce. 
Meanwhile, Derby's health put him out of action for much of April. As the 
bill passed through the Commons, Disraeli was in day-to-day control of 
matters, and Derby's continuing ill-health and, perhaps more serious, an 
underlying decline in his effectiveness even when well, meant that Disraeli 
was more and more the government's real leader. But by 22 July Derby 
was once again fit enough to make a long speech introducing the bill in the 
Lords. He was unusually frank in admitting both his political and his 
personal motives. 

"I did not intend," he said, "for a third time to be made a mere stop- 
gap until it would suit the convenience of the Liberal party to forget 
their dissensions and bring forward a measure which should oust us 
from office and replace them there; and I determined that I would 
take such a course as would convert, if possible, an existing 
minority into a practical majority." 
He also wished, he explained, "to endeavour towards the close of my 
political career to settle one great and important question of vital 
importance to the interests of the country." The Liberal peer Lord 
Granville spoke shortly after Derby and attributed the bill to purely cynical 
motives. He claimed that one of Derby's followers had gone to see the 
Prime Minister to object that the bill went too far, and Derby had replied, 
"Don't you see how it has dished the Whigs?" '°'' Derby complained that 
Granville's story was untrue. But he had dished the Whigs, and that he had 
done so was an important reason why his party stood behind him. 

The bill passed through the Lords in just over a fortnight. The 
Conservative peers were mostly loyal to Derby, and the Liberal peers were 
not inclined to wreck a measure that in important respects embodied 
reforms their own party had tried to pass and failed. As the debate on the 
bill drew to an end, Derby summed up his hopes: 

"No doubt we are making a great experiment and "taking a leap in 
the dark", but I have the greatest confidence in the sound sense of 
my fellow-countrymen, and I entertain a strong hope that the 
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extended franchise which we are now conferring upon them will be 
the means of placing the institutions of this country on a firmer 
basis, and that the passing of this measure will tend to increase the 
loyalty and contentment of a great portion of Her Majesty's 
subjects." ^'^^ 
What people remembered from this was Derby's description of the bill as 
"a leap in the dark". 

Derby had achieved his objective and passed a significant reform that, 
at least as far as the boroughs were concerned, settled the franchise 
question for the next fifty years. When, in the 1880s, the franchise in the 
counties was extended, it was merely so as to bring it into line with what 
the 1867 Act had done for the boroughs. But for some, Derby's 
achievement was an act of betrayal that matched Peel's in 1846. Cranbome 
wrote that "the charge recorded against [Derby] ... is that he obtained the 
votes which placed him in office on the faith of opinions which, to keep 
office, he immediately repudiated."'"^ But most Conservatives did not feel 
betrayed. Many of them had their doubts, but - unlike in 1846 - they 
backed their leaders and voted for the bill. 

Derby's health continued to deteriorate, and he was increasingly aware 
that his time in office was running out. At the end of September he 
entertained the Queen of the Netherlands. 

"When I was at Knowsley," she wrote afterwards, "he was carried 

up and down stairs, not for pain, but for weakness, and it was 

positive exertion to lead me to dinner from the drawing room to the 

dining room. At dinner his colour would get ghastly white, like a 

corpse ... he seemed like a candle burning out. His feverish eyes, 

his ghastly paleness, were at times quite frightful."""' 

Yet he showed the politician's usual reluctance to hand over power, and 

whenever a bout of illness temporarily persuaded him that he should at 

least consider resignation, a period of recovery would convince him that he 

could carry on after all. 

In February 1868, his health worsened again and on the 19th he wrote 
to tell Disraeli of his intention to resign: 

"I had hoped that I might have been enabled to struggle through the 
present session; but, as matters stand, my attempt to do so would 
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not only be a certain failure, but would involve a risk of life which I 
am not justified in incurring." '°^ 
On the 25'\ he left office for the last time. He was hurt by the way Victoria 
handled his departure. 

"It seems the Queen has given him much annoyance," Stanley 
wrote in his j ournal, "... by her way of writing, which was curt and 
totally without expressions of sympathy and regret. . . She seems to 
have told him he had better resign at once, in order to save her 
trouble." 
And two days later: 

"I think he now understands her nature. She is civil to persons in 

power under her, whose good will contributes to her comfort (and 

not always to them): but sees no reason for wasting civility on those 

who can no longer be of use to her."'°* 

Loss of office allowed Derby to spend more time with his family. His 

young grandson, later the 17"' Earl of Derby, recalled their playing with toy 

boats in a gutter outside the house at Knowsley. "By blocking one end and 

turning on a tap we got a stream. They were cork boats with coloured 

paper sails. I can just remember my grandfather's excitement over it.""" 

Disraeli succeeded Derby as Prime Minister, but not for long. In the 
autumn, he called a general election - the first under the new regime 
established by the 1867 Reform Act. Derby contributed £10,000 to his 
younger son Frederick's election expenses fighting North Lancashire. 
Frederick won. But in the country as a whole, the Conservatives received a 
drubbing and Gladstone became Prime Minister. 



In the summer of 1869, though his strength was visibly ebbing, Derby was 
determined to join in the Lords' consideration of Gladstone's bill to 
disestablish the Anglican Church in Ireland and to redistribute much of its 
property. Derby's first serious intervention in politics, forty-five years 
earlier, had been a speech in defence of the income of the Irish Church. It 
was on this issue that ten years later he had split from the Whigs. He was 
not now, at the end of his life, going to abandon - or fail to defend - the 
principles for which he had fought for nearly half a century. On 16 June 
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1869, in opposition to the bill, Derby made his last major speech in the 
Lords. He criticised the equality that Gladstone's measure would give to 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 

"In what part of the world in which the Roman Catholic religion is 
the dominant power does it admit for a moment the notion of the 
principle of religious equality? It is a principle, they say, which 
may be all very well for the Protestants; but they condemn, under 
the authority of the Holy Father, not only the principle of religious 
equality, but absolutely that of religious toleration. In Ireland, and 
in Ireland alone, we find the Roman Catholics joining in the cry for 
religious equality, which, if they had the upper hand, they would 
not for a moment countenance."^^" 
Malmesbury recorded that as Derby gave the speech "his voice was feeble, 
he looked pale and ill, and his manner had lost its energy."'^' 

The passage of Gladstone's bill through the Lords was hard fought and 
took more than a month. But the Conservative peers under Lord Cairns 
eventually reached an accommodation with the government that conceded 
the bill's central principles. Derby would have nothing to do with it. When 
Cairns told the Lords what had been agreed, Derby walked out and, as he 
passed Cairns, uttered his farewell to the House of Lords with the words: "I 
have nothing left but to go away.""^ 

Early in October, he suffered a severe attack of gout and the doctor 
gave him an exceptionally heavy dose of opium to help him cope with the 
pain. He never recovered. A few days before the end, his elder son asked 
him how he was feeling: "he answered with a good deal of energy, "Bored 
to the utmost power of extinction."""^ These were his last coherent 
recorded words. As he sank into oblivion, he began to ramble and became 
inaudible, though at one point "Gladstone" could be made out.""^ He died 
on 23 October 1869, at the age of seventy, and was buried in the family 
tomb in the parish church at Knowsley. 



Derby never quite fulfilled the brilliant promise of his youth. This was 
partly because he preferred his principles to the leadership of the Whigs in 
the 1830s, but one may speculate whether - with his rather off-putting 
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coldness and violent manner - he would have managed to lead the Whigs 
anyway had he remained in the party. The suave and affable Melbourne 
had the greatest difficulty in holding it together; Derby might well have 
blown it apart. And it is hard to see how he could have maintained the 
alliance with O'Connell and the radicals on which Melbourne's majority 
depended. 

His idea, after he had parted company with the Whigs, that he could 
take power with a newly-formed party of the centre was doomed from the 
outset. As for the Conservative party, its fortunes reached their lowest ebb 
in the nineteenth century between 1846 and 1874, and Derby led it for 
twenty-two of these twenty-eight bleak years. It would be foolish to 
suggest that this was entirely his fault, but he was notably unsuccessful at 
either building bridges to Peelites and conservative Whigs or developing a 
strategy that would appeal to a wider electorate than the Conservatives' 
traditional base. The last thirty years of his life were shadowed by illness 
and for much of them he was in great pain and frequently depressed, which 
must have reduced his energy and effectiveness. 
Derby's intellectual ability was undisputed. 

"He . . . was the keenest sportsman I ever met," wrote Malmesbury; 

"whilst he was in the field his whole attention was in his present 

pursuit, and woe to him who attempted to divert him to politics at 

the time. When over, he could divest his mind completely of the 

sport and sit down at once to write the longest and most important 

paper straight off, in a delicate hand and without a single erasure - 

so completely could he in a few moments arrange his subject in his 

mind."''^ 

He was, and all his contemporaries agreed on this, an outstanding speaker 

- at his best, from the 1830s through to about 1850, perhaps the greatest 

speaker of the age. Yet he said little that was memorable and his only 

remark ever quoted now is his description of the 1867 Reform Act as "a 

leap in the dark". This was an Act that he was able to pass purely because 

he had been propelled into power by defeating the Liberals' more modest 

measure on the grounds that it was too radical. 

In 1874, when Disraeli was once again Prime Minister, he unveiled a 
statue to Lord Derby in Parliament Square, which stands there today. In an 
epitaph on which it would be impossible to improve, Disraeli summed up 
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the career of the man who had been his leader for more than twenty years: 
"He abolished slavery, he educated Ireland, and he reformed 



Parliament."'''' 
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Lord Aberdeen 

Chapter 1 
"I must now depend on myself 

Although the Gordons can trace their descent accurately from Scottish 
landowners of the fourteenth century, this has not been good enough for 
some of them, including the subject of this life. They have preferred to 
trace their ancestry back to the Bertrand de Gourdon who in 1199, firing a 
crossbow and shielding himself with a frying-pan, fatally wounded the 
English King Richard the Lionheart as he besieged the castle of Chalus- 
Chabrol in the Dordogne. Either way, one branch of the Gordons became 
in 1682 the Earls of Aberdeen, an elevation that the 1^' Earl owed to his 
family's loyal service to the Stuarts. 

The 1" Earl had inherited a substantial estate and added to it by 
marrying an heiress. The 2°^ Earl preserved the estate and in 1731 built the 
family home, Haddo House. The 3"* Earl led a scandalous hfe. J. W. 
Walker, the historian of Wakefield, tells us that: 

"[The Earl] came on a visit in 1762 to John and Esther Hatfeild of 
Hatfeild Hall, Stanley, and having reached Wakefield late in the 
evening, he stayed at the Strafford Arms for the night, and partook 
of some mutton chops for supper. They were cooked so much to his 
taste that he asked to see the person who had cooked them, and 
went into the kitchen for that purpose. He was so greatly struck 
with the fine appearance of the cook, Catharine Hanson, then 29 
years old, the daughter of Oswald Hanson, blacksmith, of Sandal, 
that he at once began to make love to her. After his visit to Hatfeild 
Hall was ended he went once more to the Strafford Arms, and again 
saw Catharine, who followed him to his bedroom at night with a 
loaded pistol, and threatened to shoot him if he did not marry her. 
He consented and married her according to promise".' 
The marriage was not entirely successful and the Earl was well known for 
keeping a series of mistresses by whom he had at least half a dozen 
illegitimate children. 

The y^ Earl's legitimate son and heir, Lord Haddo, married in 1782 
and his eldest son, George, was bom at Edinburgh on 28 January 1784. 
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Five more sons and a daughter quickly followed. In October 1791, Haddo 
was killed in a riding accident. He had just mounted his horse and was 
leaning forward over it, when it threw its head back and hit him in the 
chest - he died within minutes. George, at the age of seven, succeeded to 
the title of Lord Haddo. His mother. Lady Haddo, did not get on with the 
3'^^ Earl, and took her children to live in London. In October 1795 she too 
died. She had been ill for some time, but the precise nature of her illness is 
unclear. So the eleven-year-old Lord Haddo was orphaned and became the 
senior member of a family of seven. 

He was already at public school. He had been sent to Harrow in June 
1795, and his contemporaries there included Henry John Temple (later 
Viscount Palmerston) and Frederick Robinson (later Viscount Goderich). 
A few years below him were young Lord Byron (who was a Gordon and a 
very distant relative) and Robert Peel. When Haddo reached the age of 
fourteen he used his right under Scottish law to choose his own guardians. 
He chose Henry Dundas (later Viscount Melville) - the Secretary of War 
in Pitt's cabinet, a Scot and a friend of his late mother - and William Pitt 
himself, the Prime Minister. Both men consented, and from now on 
Aberdeen lived alternately with his two guardians. 



In the autumn of 1800 Haddo went to St John's College, Cambridge. While 
he was still there, in August 1801, his grandfather died, and he became the 
4"' Earl of Aberdeen. When he heard the terms of his grandfather's will, 
the new Earl was amazed and dismayed by his grandfather's generosity to 
his illegitimate children, to whom he had left tens of thousands of pounds. 
On top of this, the accounts were in chaos and had not been settled since 
1790. But the situation was not too bad; the income from the estate was 
about £10,000 a year (£1 million in today's money), and Aberdeen 
believed, perhaps optimistically, that it could be doubled before too long. 

As a Scottish peer he was not as a matter of course entitled to a seat in 
the Lords. The Scottish peers had to elect sixteen of their number to sit in 
the Upper House and - unlike Irish peers such as Lord Palmerston - were 
debarred from sitting in the Commons. As Aberdeen intended to go into 
politics, this was an obstacle, but his guardian Pitt promised him that, when 
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he came of age in 1805, he would be given a United Kingdom peerage. He 
would then have a seat in the Lords automatically. 

In 1802, as was usual for a peer, Aberdeen left Cambridge without 
taking a degree. Young, rich, an Earl, and a bachelor, he was now a 
marked man. It must have been about this time that the Duchess of Gordon 
decided he would make a suitable husband for her fourth and only 
unmarried daughter. Lady Georgiana. But the eligible young Earl eluded 
her clutches, and in June 1803 Georgiana married the widowed, though 
otherwise even more eligible, 6"^ Duke of Bedford, thereby becoming Lord 
John Russell's stepmother. 

In November 1802 Aberdeen embarked on a long tour of the Continent 
with two university friends - Hudson Gumey and George Whittington. In 
Paris, he dined several times with Napoleon. At this time Pitt was out of 
office, but he was still the leading figure in British political life and 
Aberdeen was his ward, so the young man was worth flattering. According 
to his son Arthur, Aberdeen was "fascinated" by Napoleon's "singular 
beauty". "I have often heard him say," Gordon recalled, "that Napoleon's 
smile was the most winning he ever saw, and that his eye was wholly 
unlike that of any other man."' The three friends moved on from France to 
Italy, but in Naples Aberdeen changed plans and travelling companions, 
and sailed on first to Athens and then to Constantinople, where he met the 
Sultan. 

He spent the next few months wandering about Asia Minor and 
European Greece, doing some desultory excavating of ancient sites. At the 
end of September 1803 he left Athens, and walked across the Morea - a 
wild, uncivilised part of Greece, where strangers never ventured. Aberdeen 
there was like a visitor from another planet. When he arrived at a village 
on the way to Corinth, "A scene ensued perfectly like what we read of in 
the voyages to the South Sea Islands etc. Men, women and children came 
and examined me and my clothes with the greatest curiosity."^ On his 
travels he bought an antique head, now known as "the Aberdeen head" and 
on display in the British Museum. After a few weeks of this, he returned to 
civilisation and slowly travelled home, reaching England in the spring of 
1804 after an absence of nearly a year and a half. 
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Back at Haddo, the ancestral home, six days' journey from London and 
which he had not visited since the age of eight, Aberdeen at first found life 
rather depressing. Inviting his friend Augustus Foster (son of the Duke of 
Devonshire's mistress) to come and stay with him for some shooting in 
August, he added, "What a country, where murder is the only amusement." 
But a few days later his mood changed and he wrote, "I do not find this 
country so horrible as I imagined ... and there is a sensible pleasure at 
standing to look around and being able to see nothing but one's own""^ - a 
comment that gives some idea of the vastness of his estates. 

In January 1805 Aberdeen came of age and took charge of his 
properties. To mark the occasion, he gave a dinner for about eight hundred 
of his tenants and the local gentry. He did not immediately receive the 
United Kingdom peerage that Pitt had promised him, but no doubt that 
would follow in good time. In March he went down to London. He was 
now in need of a wife and tried his hand with Lady Harriet Cavendish, the 
Duke of Devonshire's younger daughter and Lady Caroline Lamb's cousin 
- but she was not encouraging. 

Aberdeen was a regular visitor to Bentley Priory at Stanmore in 
Middlesex, home of the immensely rich Marquess of Abercorn, where, as 
we saw in the life of Melbourne, he joined in the amateur theatricals. 
Aberdeen first acquired a taste for acting when he was an undergraduate, 
and - though one may consider that others might have been well qualified 
for the work - he is to date the only Prime Minister to have been offered a 
job as a professional actor. According to his son: 

"On one occasion he and two friends presented themselves under 

assumed names to the manager of the theatre at Canterbury, and 

were engaged by him to perform the principal parts in 

Shakespeare's tragedy of King John. Their success was complete, 

and the manager showed anxiety to retain them in his company, 

offering Lord Aberdeen a liberal salary if he would only enter into 

an agreement for the entire season."^ 

At Stanmore Aberdeen met Abercorn' s elder daughter, Catherine. They 

fell in love, and on 28 July 1805 they were married. Harriet Cavendish 

noted a few months later that "It seems to be a very happy match and he 
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looks almost blooming upon it." Harriet now seemed quite smitten with the 

man she had recently rejected. 

"You will be surprised to hear...," she wrote to her sister, "that I 
now almost grant him all the perfections I once denied him, beauty 
not excepted. He is more improved than I could have believed it 
possible. The Abercorns have quite cured him of shyness..., which 
is as advantageous to his manners as to his person... He must be 
very happy, for his countenance, voice and smile are all as 
animated as they were once doleful. . .""^ 
In September 1806, Catherine paid her first visit to Haddo, and wrote 

home to her father that it was much nicer than she had been led to expect 

by her husband. 

"You need not believe one word of what Lord Aberdeen says about 
this place, for I assure you that there is nothing to complain of. . . 
The house ... is not regularly beautiful on the outside but very 
comfortable in the inside. From the windows you see nothing but 
trees, and in this fine weather it is as cheerful as possible." 

On top of that, she added, "I have got two little tame fawns. "^ 

On 11 February 1807 Catherine gave birth to a baby girl, who was 

named Jane after Lady Melville. Jane was quickly followed by two more 

daughters: Caroline in 1808 and Alice the year after. 



In January 1806, Aberdeen suffered a serious blow to his political 
prospects as well as a sad personal loss. William Pitt died at the age of 
forty- six. The young Earl was devastated. 

"My prospects are miserably changed since last year," he wrote in 

his journal. "... Had Mr P. lived I should certainly in the course of 

the summer have got my English Peerage, as he promised Lord 

Melville I should be the first created. I must now depend on 

myself..."* 

However, as a prominent member of the aristocracy, with some talent, who 

wished to enter politics, it would have been quite hard for Aberdeen not to 

get on unless he erected obstacles to his own progress - which he seems to 

have tried his best to do. Over the next few years he was offered a number 
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of ministerial and diplomatic posts, but rejected them all - apparently 
because they were either too junior or in inconvenient places. 

In the autumn of 1806 the coalition government then in power called a 
general election to try and strengthen its position in Parliament. This was 
Aberdeen's chance to win a seat in the House of Lords and he stood for 
election as one of the sixteen Scottish representative peers. He was 
successful and on 17 December he took his place in the House of Lords on 
the Tory benches. He was re-elected when another general election was 
called just five months later. 



In 1809 Aberdeen enjoyed the privilege of being attacked in verse by 
Byron. Lord Elgin wanted to sell to the British Museum the marble 
sculptures he had rescued from the Parthenon, which he claimed to be the 
work of the ancient Greek sculptor Phidias. But the view of some experts 
was that the sculptures were nowhere near as old as Elgin thought, and 
might even be Roman rather than Greek. Byron thought Elgin's claims 
were false, disapproved of removing Greek antiquities from Greece, and - 
as, Aberdeen, like Elgin, was both Scottish and a well-known collector of 
Greek antiquities - he decided to attack both of them at the same time. In 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers he dubbed the Earl "Athenian 
Aberdeen" and wrote: 

"First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 

The travelled thane, Athenian Aberdeen ... 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 

The shade of fame through regions of Virtii; 

Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks. 

Misshapen monuments and maimed antiques; 

And make their grand saloons a general mart 

For all the mutilated blocks of art ..."^ 
But on the question of attribution the much-abused Elgin was right and the 
much-lionised Byron wrong. 

About this time Aberdeen estimated his total indebtedness at £30,000. 
It is unclear how much of this was inherited and how much was due to his 
own spending. He liked to live well, he had a growing family, he was a 
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prominent collector of antiquities, and he was engaged in major building 
work at his London home, Argyll House, and even more extensive 
improvements to his estates in Scotland. He owned nearly eighty square 
miles of Aberdeenshire, but - before he improved it - much of it was bog 
and rock. Many years later he told the Duke of Argyll that he had spent 
£30,000 on drainage. 

In April 1810 Catherine had her first attack of tuberculosis. By the 
autumn Aberdeen knew that it was almost certain she would die. At this 
time he wrote a lot to his friend William Howley, a clergyman (and later 
Archbishop of Canterbury). He asked how God could allow such evil to 
exist in the world. He confessed his lack of "an active and lively belief in 
the truths of revelation... Could I, from a rooted trust in the truth of 
revelation, feel sure of her being translated to Heaven, as I ought to do, my 
situation would be comparatively happy" - but he lacked the strength of 
belief. He had, he complained, "no strength, no manliness, little 
resignation." Howley did his best to comfort his friend, but Aberdeen did 
not believe that Howley could really understand how he felt. 

"[Only] he who beholds the object of his admiration and love, 
gradually wasting before him, who thinks he hears for the last time 
sentiments of wisdom and virtue, and the exercise of innocent 
gaiety - who knows that even the kisses which she lavishes on her 
children are numbered" could really understand.^" 
On 29 February 1812 Catherine died. For the rest of his life, another forty- 
eight years, Aberdeen always wore black, and for about a year after her 
death Catherine appeared to him frequently in visions. The kisses she 
lavished on her children as she lay dying may not have been in their best 
interests. 

Meanwhile, Aberdeen was embroiling two of his brothers in a 
contraband operation. The Aberdeens' family silver had been bequeathed 
by the 3'^'' Earl to his widow, and Aberdeen was now keen to find 
replacements for his town house. His younger brothers Alexander and 
Charles were both fighting in Spain, where silver could be bought cheaply, 
and Aberdeen gave Alexander instructions to smuggle some back to 
England. Alexander duly bought some plate and entrusted it to Charles, 
who was coming home on sick leave, to do the smuggling. Evidently 
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something went wrong, for in February 1811 Aberdeen wrote to 
Alexander: 

"You have heard of the calamity about the Plate, and I fear there is 
no chance of getting it released. It was very ill managed, for God's 
sake be more careful. I told you frequently that the greatest caution 
must be used, and yet Charles says he never knew that it was 
contraband." ^^ 
Eventually Alexander succeeded in smuggling some plate through. 

In April 1812 the twenty-eight- year-old Aberdeen was elected 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, a post that he held for the next 
thirty-four years. He was the author of a handful of learned articles on 
ancient Greek history as well as a leading collector of antiquities, and his 
appointment reflected genuine learning as well as his social position. That 
same year he became a trustee of the British Museum and a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society. His scholarly writings came to an end in 
1822 when he published An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in 
Grecian Architecture: with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of 
the Art in Greece. After this, his interest in antiquity faded. 



In June 1812, following the assassination of Spencer Perceval, Lord 
Liverpool became Prime Minister, and soon called a general election. 
Aberdeen stood yet again for election as a Scottish peer, and came top of 
the poll. Still, he disliked these continual elections - this was the third in 
six years - and he resented the fact that Pitt's commitment to make him a 
United Kingdom peer had still not been fulfilled by his successors. From 
the government's point of view, peerages were a valuable reward for 
political service and so far Aberdeen had done nothing to deserve one. In 
October, the ministry gave him yet another chance to earn his reward when 
it offered him the post of governor of the Ionian Islands, which Britain had 
just acquired from the French, but as always he declined the offer. 

Although Aberdeen did not obtain the government appointment that he 
seemed to be looking for - whatever that might be - he remained close to 
senior ministers and especially to Viscount Castlereagh, who was now the 
Foreign Secretary. The dominating issue in politics, and in the life of the 
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nation, was the war against Napoleon. Unfortunately, Britain was pursuing 
its war against him separately from Napoleon's three Continental enemies: 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. Britain did not know what the other powers' 
plans were, and was worried that they might make peace at Britain's 
expense. Castlereagh offered Aberdeen a commission to go to Vienna as 
envoy to find out what was going on, and to encourage the Continental 
powers to persist in the struggle and not to agree anything with Napoleon 
that would be contrary to British interests. It was at once a vague, difficult 
and important task, and also a dangerous one - the last envoy sent to 
Vienna had been murdered. 

Aberdeen accepted the commission and left London on 6 August 1813. 
He was accompanied by Frederick Lamb, William's younger brother, who 
was a career diplomat and a couple of years older than Aberdeen, and by 
his own younger brother, Robert. Travelling via Sweden, they arrived in 
Berlin on 23 August. They found that a French force was advancing on the 
town and so they immediately left it, heading south. One night, Aberdeen's 
carriage overturned and he was concussed. As a result, he was troubled by 
headaches for the rest of his life. On 5 September he finally reached the 
Austrian Emperor, Francis I, at Teplitz (then a German town, now Teplice 
in the Czech Republic). When Aberdeen set out, Austria had not 
technically been at war with France. Now it was, and Aberdeen was 
formally received as Ambassador rather than as a mere envoy. The young 
Earl, always at this stage of his life touchy about status, wrote to 
Castlereagh to suggest that in view of this change he should be made a 
Privy Councillor, but the proposal was declined. 

Aberdeen became part of the Austrian Emperor's entourage and 
travelled about Europe with him as the course of the war dictated. He got 
on well with Francis and also with his chief minister. Prince Mettemich, 
with whom he formed a friendship that would last for more than forty 
years. One day on their travels in the Thuringian countryside they were 
caught out by the fall of darkness and ended up spending the night together 
in a hayloft. 

In October instructions arrived from Castlereagh. Aberdeen was upset 
because his name appeared second in the instructions after that of Earl 
Cathcart, Ambassador to St Petersburg, who was accompanying the 
Russian Tsar Alexander. He wrote to the Foreign Secretary to complain: 
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"Why do you name me second...? ... why should my name not 
stand first...? I always take precedent of him, and even the 
Emperor Alexander placed me at his right hand the other day when 
we dined with him ... You may not be aware how much these 
things signify to me... his being named first is quite out of the 
natural order." '^ 
Though Aberdeen did not witness actual fighting as he travelled around 

Europe, he often arrived immediately after it and was able to see its effects. 

He wrote home from the scene of the battle of Leipzig: 

"How shall I describe the entrance to this town? For three or four 
miles the ground is covered with bodies of men and horses - many 
not dead, wretches wounded, unable to crawl, crying for water, 
amidst heaps of putrefying bodies. Their screams are heard at an 
immense distance, and still ring in my ears. The living, as well as 
the dead, are stript by the barbarous peasantry, who have not 
sufficient charity even to put the miserable wretches out of their 
pain. I will not attempt to say more of this. Our victory is most 
complete. It must be owned that a victory is a fine thing, but one 
should be at a distance to appreciate it."'^ 
In December, Aberdeen wrote to his father-in-law to say that he hoped 

there was no doubt that he would now get his United Kingdom peerage. 

Abercorn replied, "if there appear a Batch [of new peers] without you, I 

will go to Lord Liverpool [the Prime Minister] and give him a proper 

rattle."'^ 



Castlereagh decided that he must go to the Continent himself to take 
charge of negotiations, and he arrived in Switzerland in the middle of 
January 1814. Aberdeen wondered whether he should take the decision as 
a personal slight and go home, but eventually made up his mind to stay and 
help the Foreign Secretary, although he complained that Mettemich told 
him more of what was going on than Castlereagh did. Castlereagh made 
Aberdeen Britain's principal spokesman at a conference between France 
and the allies to be held at Chatillon in central France, starting on 5 
February, and intended to agree terms to bring the war to an end. The 
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conference was not a success, neither side had expected it to be, and it 
broke up on 19 March without achieving anything. 

While the diplomats talked at Chatillon, the fighting went on and the 
allied forces penetrated further and further into France. On 31 March they 
seized Paris and the war was virtually over. Aberdeen went to the French 
capital to assist Castlereagh in negotiating the terms of the peace 
settlement. He developed a strong dislike for the French. He wrote to Lord 
Harrowby: 

"You ask what I think and guess of the present state of things here. 

The first feeling indisputably is increased contempt and aversion 

for this despicable crowd. Their baseness is only equalled by their 

arrogance, which, notwithstanding their degradation, is still 

unabated... 

"... The great mass of the nation can do nothing better than destroy 

one another. 

"You will be surprised at my rancour, but you must see this vile 

people in their present state before you can comprehend that the 

feeling is natural... 

"... Were it not for the inexhaustible stores of Art collected here, 

Paris would be intolerable."'^ 
This attitude to the French did not last, and in government many years later 
his colleagues feared that he was, if anything, too friendly towards France. 
The Treaty of Paris was signed on 3 1 May, and Aberdeen arrived back 
in London the same day, concluding an absence of nearly ten months 
abroad. His late wife's sister Maria had died in January from tuberculosis. 
And as soon as Aberdeen was back in London, he learnt that Lord 
Hamilton, Abercom's son and heir, had died just three days earlier - from 
TB, like his two sisters - leaving a young widow, Harriet, and three small 
children. On 16 July he received the reward for his services that he had 
long desired: a United Kingdom peerage. He became the 1"' Viscount 
Gordon of Aberdeen, and entitled to a seat in the Lords. He lost interest in 
government service for some years, and held no further appointments until 
1828. 
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Chapter 2 
"The worst speaker I ever heard" 

Aberdeen wished to remarry, but showed httle sign of being able to choose 
a wife. He pursued two targets simultaneously: Lady Susan Harrowby 
(rather half-heartedly), the daughter of his friend the Earl of Harrowby, 
Lord President of the Council, and Anne Cavendish (rather more 
seriously), a cousin of Harriet Cavendish. But nothing came of either of 
these attempts (Lord John Russell tried his luck unsuccessfully with Lady 
Susan three years later), and Lord Abercom came up with his own 
solution. Abercom was growing old and had six young grandchildren in 
one-parent families: his late son's three children and his late daughter 
Catherine's three children. The solution was obvious. His deceased son's 
wife should marry his deceased daughter's husband, then all six children 
would have two parents to look after them. Aberdeen by this time was 
generally accounted a handsome young man and Hamilton's widow 
Harriet clearly found him attractive. The feeling was mutual and Aberdeen 
was not put off by the fact that she was, as he had noted a few years earlier, 
"certainly one of the most stupid persons I ever met with"/^ They married 
in July 1815 and that autumn Aberdeen took his new bride for her first visit 
to Haddo. She disliked it. 

On 26 September 1816 Harriet gave birth to a son and heir for 
Aberdeen - in accordance with family tradition, he was named George. 
Another son, Alexander, was born in December 1817. A month later Lord 
Abercorn died. He left Aberdeen a substantial bequest and, in recognition 
of this, Aberdeen changed his surname from Gordon to Hamilton- Gordon. 

In July 1818, Caroline, Aberdeen's second daughter, died of TB, but in 
December there was happier news when Harriet gave birth to a daughter, 
Frances. By 1819, Aberdeen and Harriet were spending more of their lives 
apart. She was unwell much of the time and tended to stay at Bentley 
Priory, while he went to London, staying at Argyll House, or visited Haddo 
or the country estates of his friends, such as the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Ashburnham, and Earl Bathurst. He enjoyed shooting and kept pheasants 
and partridges for game at Haddo. 
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By the early 1820s there were serious strains in Aberdeen's marriage. 
Harriet thought that Jane, his elder daughter, bullied James and Claud, her 
two sons by her first marriage. She was concerned that if she died, Jane 
would be in charge of them and mistreat them. Aberdeen complained to his 
wife that she showed "the declared and avowed hatred of a stepmother", 
that her hatred was "cruel and unnatural", and that "my happiness and 
[Jane's] welfare are sacrificed merely to a spirit of resentment."" Even so, 
she succeeded in making Aberdeen promise that, if she did die, Jane would 
not be placed in charge of her children. On 13 March 1824 she gave birth 
to another son, Douglas. A few months later, Jane died of tuberculosis at 
the age of eighteen. Alice, Aberdeen's sole surviving daughter by his first 
marriage, had been diagnosed with the disease several years earlier, and 
Aberdeen was now increasingly concerned that he would lose her too. 
Fortunately, after a couple of winters in the south of France, her health 
improved. 



Although he had held no government appointment since 1814, Aberdeen 
continued to join in debates in the Lords, albeit irregularly, and he 
maintained his contacts with Tory leaders. Men did not usually waste their 
time doing this sort of thing unless they had a view to obtaining 
government office at some point. Aberdeen was not desperate for office. 
He had always taken an elevated view of the kind of post that would be 
appropriate for him, and as he was both young and politically 
inexperienced it was unlikely that he would be offered anything that he 
would want to accept. But as the years passed, his age counted against him 
less, and the death or illness of more senior figures such as Castlereagh, 
Canning and Liverpool opened up opportunities for new men. 

When the Tories split on the formation of Canning's government, 
Aberdeen - like Peel and Wellington - took the less liberal side and went 
into opposition. But when Wellington formed his government in January 
1828 he joined the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He 
was forty-three and this was his first government office other than his brief 
diplomatic appointment nearly fifteen years earlier. It was a lamentably 
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slow start to a political career. Rivals (and fellow Old Harrovians) such as 
Palmerston and Peel had been in government for the past twenty years, and 
Goderich, the outgoing Prime Minister, was another Harrow contemporary. 
On the other hand Aberdeen went straight in at the top, which was where 
he had always felt he belonged. A number of Canningites stayed in the 
government, but almost at once there were strong disagreements over 
foreign policy, with Wellington, EUenborough and Aberdeen on one side 
and three of the Canningites - Palmerston, Huskisson and Dudley (the 
Foreign Secretary) - on the other. When Canning's supporters left the 
government in May, Aberdeen took Dudley's place at the Foreign Office. 
This was a stroke of luck. With just four months' experience, he suddenly 
found himself in one of the most senior posts in the cabinet. It took him 
another twenty-four years before he won his next promotion. 

Aberdeen did not have a free hand in his new job. Wellington took a 
close interest in foreign policy, and in those days cabinets were quite 
happy to intervene in departmental matters. This did not mean that 
Aberdeen was afraid to express his own views - quite the reverse. At one 
point, Wellington complained that, "as for Lord Aberdeen, he is in 
Opposition upon Foreign Affairs." ^^ 

Now that he was in government, Aberdeen's speaking in the Lords 
became more important. Unfortunately, he was a poor performer. Charles 
Greville happened to listen to the debates one evening and he was 
distinctly unimpressed: "In the House of Lords last night: . . . Aberdeen 
wretched, the worst speaker I ever heard and incapable of a reply [to Lord 
Holland]; I had no idea he was so bad."" 

Early in 1829 the health of his daughter Alice once more took a turn for 
the worse. It was the old problem - TB. She declined rapidly and on 29 
April 1829 she died in her father's arms, "where for hours previously," his 
son records, "she had lain. For some days afterwards he shut himself up at 
the Foreign Office absolutely alone. "^" She was just twenty years old. All 
three daughters by his first marriage were now dead, all from the same 
disease that had killed their mother. A few months later, on 26 November, 
Harriet gave birth to their last child, Arthur - in later life, as Lord 
Stanmore, his father's first biographer. 
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Aberdeen was sitting next to the Prime Minister in the House of Lords on 2 
November 1830 when Wellington gave his famous encomium of the 
British constitution, making it clear beyond doubt that he was firmly 
against any reform of Parliament. Arthur's biography tells us what 
happened next. 

"When the Duke resumed his seat, he turned to Lord Aberdeen . . . 
and said: "I have not said too much, have I?" Lord Aberdeen put 
his chin forward, with a gesture habitual to him when much moved, 
and only replied: ''You'll hear of UF' After leaving the House he 
was asked what the Duke had said. "He said that we were going 
out," was the reply. "^' 
Sure enough, a couple of weeks later the Tories were out - and stayed out, 
with one brief interval, for the next eleven years. 

Like many other Tories, Aberdeen would have been willing to accept a 
limited measure of reform. But what the Whigs brought in was, in his 
view, not at all moderate, and he consistently opposed their Reform Bills, 
which he thought merely the first instalment of a more drastic 
constitutional upheaval. 

"The Duration of the [new] constitution, when made," he predicted 

in December 1831, "cannot be long. The house of Lords, as such, 

will first fall, and indeed ought not to exist. I strongly suspect too 

that the authority of the Crown, and perhaps the Kingly character 

itself, are destined to speedy destruction.""" 

The reform of the electoral system in Scotland cost Aberdeen dear. 

Since 1818 he had secured the return of his brother William as a member 

for Aberdeenshire at no great expense. William was returned again at the 

first election under the new system, in November 1832, but this time 

Aberdeen had to meet a bill for £5,686, which reflected the increased costs 

of bribing an extended electorate. For Aberdeen, the expense was ruinous. 

In August 1833, Harriet died, aged just 41. Aberdeen does not seem to 
have been deeply affected by his loss. A few months later, in April 1834, 
Frances, his only daughter by Harriet, died too, at the age of fifteen. He 
was now aged fifty, and had lost both his wives and all four of his 
daughters to tuberculosis. 
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When Peel foraied his first administration in December 1834 Aberdeen 
was in a philosophical mood. He wrote to his old friend Hudson Gurney: 

"Nothing has made itself more plain to my mind than the emptiness 

and vanity of all our pursuits in this world and their perfect equality 

with reference to the grand object of life which is the preparation of 

leaving it."^^ 

He could not take his old position at the Foreign Office - that went to 

Wellington. He accepted instead the post of Secretary for War and 

Colonies. Peel immediately called a general election, so Aberdeen had to 

meet another large bill to return his brother William to the Commons. 

A young MP whom Aberdeen had never met was appointed as his 
Under-Secretary. This was William Gladstone, who later recalled, for 
Arthur's benefit, the first meeting with his new master. 

"I went in fear and trembling. I knew Lord Aberdeen only by 
public rumour. . . I had . . . heard of him as a man of cold manners, 
and close and even haughty reserve. . . I well remember that, before 
I had been three minutes with him, all my apprehensions had 
melted away like snow in the sun".""* 
Neither man was in his post for long. In April Peel resigned, and the Whigs 
returned to power. 

By the 1830s Aberdeen had lost much of his youthful enthusiasm for 
Greek and Roman antiquities. In December 1835, he confessed to Gurney: 
"The truth is . . . that for some years, my interest in all matters of 
antiquity has considerably diminished. Ancient rubbish, whether 
Greek, Roman, or English has lost its charm... Natural history, and 
especially the branch of Botany, has, by way of amusement, been 
more attractive; and this has been increasing for the last twelve or 
fifteen years."'' 
Perhaps this simply reflected a change in his tastes, but collecting 
antiquities was an expensive hobby, and he no longer had the money for it. 
He also seems to have stopped enjoying his estate at Haddo and to have 
come round to Harriet's view of it. In November 1834 he wrote to Princess 
Lieven, with whom he now conducted an intermittent correspondence as 
she moved around the Continent: 
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"You speak of coming here some time or other... There is no 
society, no amusement, no occupation. Nature itself is unicind, and 
offers no charms. Had it not been the home of my family for five 
hundred years it would have no attraction, even for me."^^ 
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Chapter 3 
"A perfect gentleman" 

Queen Victoria's accession to the throne in the summer of 1837 meant that 
there would be another general election, the third in five years, and more 
expense for Aberdeen paying yet again for his brother William's contest. 
William was successful, but Aberdeen commented to his eldest son. Lord 
Haddo, "This is all very triumphant; but it is enormously expensive; and . . . 
I can very ill afford it." When Haddo was in Italy the next year Aberdeen 
told him not to buy any antiques, "for I assure you, that money matters are 
becoming very serious". ^^ 

His outlook remained unsociable, though not - he claimed - gloomy. 
He may not have been gloomy, but he looked it. His future daughter-in-law 
first met him at this time at a garden party. She later recalled that 
"Somebody pointed him out to me, and said, "You might take him for a 
Methodist parson." Certainly he was dressed in black, and looked very 
grave and sad".^* Guizot, the French Ambassador in London in 1840, 
provides a similar description of the external man, but also comments on 
how misleading these appearances were. 

"Lord Aberdeen, the most liberal of the Tories, was serious and 

mild in temperament, upright and refined, dignified and modest, 

penetrating and reserved, imperturbably just, with a heart 

profoundly saddened, for he had been stricken by repeated blows in 

his warmest affections, while he still remained tender and full of 

delightful companionship, under a frigid exterior and a sombre 

aspect."" 

In February 1839, shortly after the opening of Parliament, Lord 

Melbourne and the Queen had a rather odd conversation about Aberdeen's 

physical appearance. Victoria recorded it in her journal: 

"We had great fun about Lord Aberdeen, who Lord M would have 
was very handsome, and asked several of the Ladies if they didn't 
think Lord Aberdeen was very handsome, and nobody did; "Oh! He 
has a beautiful magnificent expression; a sweet expression," said 
Lord M." 
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Melbourne's remarks may perhaps be explained by a letter that Aberdeen, 
who had come down to London for the new Parliamentary session, wrote a 
few weeks later to Gumey: 

"I am returned from Scotland an altered man! I mean that you 

would scarcely know me. Without any illness, in the course of three 

or four weeks my hair became as white as snow, and then fell off 

altogether. Thus, I am perforce wigged. The change is made still 

more complete as my eye brows are as bare as any part of my 

forehead." 

The problem did not last long. By January next year Aberdeen was writing 

to tell Gurney that his hair had started growing again some months earlier, 

"and I accordingly threw my wig into the fire forthwith."'''' 



Between 1839 and 1843 Aberdeen spent a significant amount of time 
trying to settle the affairs of the Church of Scotland. It was usual for the 
minister in each parish to be appointed by its patron, typically the local 
landowner. But by the 1830s this long-established custom was being 
challenged by parish congregations, who wanted to have at least a right of 
veto over the appointment of ministers. In 1835 the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland embodied such a right in a Veto Act. But when the 
parishioners of Auchterarder used their right of veto against a nominee of 
Lord KinnouU, KinnouU took them to court - first to the Court of Sessions 
in Scotland and then to the British House of Lords. Both courts upheld 
Lord KinnouU 's right to make the appointment and held the Veto Act to be 
unlawful. 

This made the schism far worse. It now extended beyond an argument 
over who should appoint ministers into a dispute over the civil power's 
authority over the Church - specifically, and still worse, the authority of a 
civil power based in London over the Scottish Church. Aberdeen stepped 
into this quagmire with a bill intended to provide a compromise between 
the warring factions. He withdrew it when it became clear that it would not 
be acceptable to the General Assembly. It was later introduced again and 
withdrawn again for the same reason. In 1843 it was introduced a third 
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time and passed. But by now the majority of the General Assembly had left 
and set up their own Church - the Free Church of Scotland. 



In September 1841 Peel at last returned to power with a majority in the 
Commons. Wellington had had a stroke the previous year, which cleared 
the way for Aberdeen to return as Foreign Secretary, the post he had last 
held eleven years earlier. Melbourne supplied the Queen with a series of 
two-edged comments on his successors. Of Aberdeen he wrote: 

"Lord Melbourne was always sure that when Your Majesty came to 
converse with Lord Aberdeen you would like and appreciate him. 
His principal fault is his temper, which is naturally very violent, but 
which he watches with great care and is generally successful in 
controlling."''^ 
Melbourne seems to have been unique in thinking that Aberdeen had a 
very violent temper. A few months later he added: 

"Palmerston dislikes Aberdeen and has a low opinion of him. He 
thinks him weak and timid, and likely to let down the character and 
influence of the country. Your Majesty knows that Lord Melbourne 
does not partake these opinions, certainly not at least to anything 
like the extent to which Palmerston carries them"^" 
- conveying that Aberdeen was indeed weak and timid, while apparently 
defending him. 

It was usual on a change of government to change all the most 
important ambassadors. Aberdeen recalled Melbourne's brother Frederick 
from the embassy in Vienna and appointed his own brother Robert in his 
place. 

Aberdeen remained Foreign Secretary throughout Peel's five years in 
office. His principal biographer comments that "He does not seem to have 
studied questions with the same care that he showed in [earlier years] and, 
as a result, he sometimes did not realise exactly what the issues at stake 
were." Also, he "seems to have been constantly at cross purposes with his 
own ambassadors." His health was a lot worse than it had been, which may 
help explain his diminished effectiveness. He had put up with constant 
headaches ever since the carriage accident in 1813, and now he also 
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suffered from loud noises in his head, which made it difficult for him to 

concentrate. He wrote to Robert in May 1842: 

"I am at last nearly knocked up, and doubt very much if I shall be 
able to go on. For the last six weeks or two months I have been 
tormented with a continual noise and confusion in the Head which 
has now become much worse, and is more like carrying about with 
me Niagara than anything else."^^ 

In September he offered to resign on the grounds of ill health and told Peel 

that it was like "walking about with his head under water"." Peel rejected 

the offer, and Aberdeen soldiered on. 



There were two occasions in this period when Britain nearly went to war 
with America. Each time it was about a boundary dispute between the 
USA and Canada. The boundary had been left unclear after the War of 
Independence, and the disputes concerned first its eastern end in Maine and 
later its western end in Oregon. Negotiations were set in train to deal with 
these issues as they arose, but each time there was a period when war 
seemed quite possible. Aberdeen was anxious to avoid conflict, and sent 
Lord Ashburton to America to negotiate a solution. "I must declare," 
Aberdeen told his emissary, "that if we shall at last be driven to quarrel 
with the United States, I sincerely pray that ... we may not go to war for a 
few miles more or less of a miserable pine swamp." He even instructed 
Ashburton that "the importance of a successful result is so great, as almost 
to justify any sacrifice compatible with the safety of [Canada]"." 

Ashburton achieved a solution to the Maine problem - what became 
the Ashburton-Webster Treaty, privately dismissed by Palmerston as "an 
act of weakness and of pusillanimity"" - but was unable to settle the 
Oregon question. Aberdeen once again thought that "its real importance is 
insignificanf , but could not just give away all disputed territory to the US. 
Ultimately he felt compelled to announce in the House of Lords that "we 
possess rights which, in our opinion, are clear and unquestionable; and, by 
the blessing of God, and with your support, those rights we are fully 
prepared to maintain." This was the sort of thing that Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Secretaries said to indicate that they were ready to go to war if 
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necessary. Their lordships were duly roused and Hansard records that 
"The noble Earl resumed his seat amidst loud and general applause. "^^ The 
US climbed down and this dispute too was settled peacefully. Overall, the 
effect of Aberdeen's diplomacy was to remove forever two sources of 
potential conflict between Britain and America. 

There was also a risk of war with France. In 1844 a number of issues 
led to growing tension. The most inflammatory of these was a quarrel over 
Tahiti, though Aberdeen - as he told Guizot, now the French Prime 
Minister - was appalled at the idea that their two countries "should be 
condemned to quarrel about a set of naked savages at the other end of the 
world. "^* Matters were not helped when in the summer of that year the 
Prince de Joinville, a younger son of King Louis Philippe and a 
commander of the French fleet, published a pamphlet suggesting that 
France should launch an invasion of Britain. He helpfully pointed out that 
steamships made this far easier than it would have been in the past, as they 
were faster than sailing ships and not dependent on the weather. All that 
was necessary was to decoy the main British fleet for a short period and 
then send the steamships across the Channel laden with troops. Et voila. 
This caused great consternation in Britain. The Duke of Wellington did a 
quick survey of the nation's coastal defences and concluded that Joinville 
was right and that, unless the French contrived to land directly below the 
garrison at Dover Castle, the way to London would be open to their 
invading forces. 

The cabinet, except for Aberdeen, agreed that defence spending should 
be raised sharply. Aberdeen thought this would undermine the peaceful 
relations he had been endeavouring to establish with France and, on 18 
September 1845, as the issue awaited a final decision in cabinet, he again 
offered his resignation. He suggested that it should be publicly attributed to 
ill health, but pointed out that anybody else in the job would be less 
"acceptable [than he was] to the Great Powers of Europe,"", and left it to 
Peel whether to accept the offer. Peel rejected it, observing that the real 
reason for the resignation would quickly have got out and exposed a 
division within the government. He showed Aberdeen's letter to Sir James 
Graham, the Home Secretary. Graham's response is an indication of the 
unusual esteem in which some men held the Foreign Secretary. 
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"I think highly of his abilities," he wrote; "I admire his sterling 
honesty and firm principles ... It is the pride and strength of your 
Government to have such a man in the place which he now fills. 
His loss would be fatal and irreparable". "^^ 



As a relief from the cares of office, Aberdeen found time for hunting 
whenever he was at Haddo. He shot deer and grouse, hawked herons, and 
had become an enthusiast for hunting otters with dogs. Sir Edwin Landseer 
painted his otter hounds at work and in 1844 the picture was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. 

Since his return to office, Aberdeen had developed a good relationship 
with the Queen and Prince Albert. He accompanied the royal family on 
visits to France in the summer of 1843 and to Germany in the summer of 
1845. In September 1844 he took his otter hounds to entertain the royal 
couple, and an otter was let out of a bag so that Albert could enjoy 
watching it being caught and torn apart. Aberdeen, with his strong sense of 
fair play, disapproved - the otter should have been given a sporting chance. 
Royal favour had tangible benefits: in January 1845 Aberdeen was made 
Ranger of Greenwich Park. The post had no duties, but gave him rent-free 
use of the Ranger's House at Blackheath. In practice he let his eldest son 
Lord Haddo and his wife live there. In 1847, Aberdeen inherited Balmoral, 
a country house in the Scottish Highlands, from his younger brother 
Robert. The next year Victoria and Albert leased it; later they bought it, 
and it has remained in the sovereign's possession ever since. 

When Peel's government fell in June 1846, Aberdeen regretted the loss 
of income on his departure from office. From now on, he spent a lot more 
time at Haddo, where he maintained the customs of a great feudal lord. 
According to his son Arthur: 

"On Saturdays ... Lord Aberdeen appeared [on the steps at the] 
side of the house, and there received all who wished to speak to 
him on business, to complain of any grievance, to ask advice, or to 
give information... This species of "sitting in the gate" ... was not 
uncommon among great Scottish landlords in the eighteenth 
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century. The Duchess Countess of Sutherland and Lord Aberdeen 
were, I beUeve, the last to practise it." 
When he went to the local church on a Sunday morning, the congregation, 
whatever the weather, waited outside until he had arrived, then "Lord 
Aberdeen and his family climbed the steep flight of rough stone steps, 
external to the building, which led to their seat, and the congregation 
poured into the church". Lady Haddo, his daughter-in-law, recalled years 
later how time passed in the household: 

"There was a formality and stiffness which even then struck most 
strangers, and would now do so still more, and which gave rather 
the impression of a little court with a somewhat rigid etiquette. The 
admirals [two of Aberdeen's brothers were admirals] read their 
papers in the anteroom, the younger ones talked in an undertone in 
the comer, while the rest of us either conversed inaudibly, or 
waited in silence for his lordship to begin before we spoke to 
him."^' 



Aberdeen joined the rest of the former cabinet in the informal minority 
group of Free Trade Tories who looked to Peel for leadership. It could not 
be described as a party. As Aberdeen told the Queen in 1847, the only 
"permanent bond of party . . . was the possession of Office, or the pursuit of 
it", and Peel neither held office nor seemed interested in acquiring it. There 
were signs that, as Peel was apparently unwilling to take office again, the 
Queen might call on Aberdeen to form a government if the Whigs fell. He 
clearly thought it possible. In June 1848, he wrote to Lady Haddo, "I am 
assured that the Ministry cannot stand, and that I am to be sent for to form 
the new Government. This would be a dreadful affair, and I trust will never 
be realised."'*' On this occasion, nothing came of it. 

Aberdeen still professed himself a Conservative and always said that it 
would be best for the two fragments of the party to come together again. 
He stipulated just one condition, that it should be on the basis of Free 
Trade. As Protection was the one issue that held the majority of the 
Conservative party together, he could safely assume that his terms would 
not be accepted. Lord Stanley hoped nevertheless to bring Aberdeen and 
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the other Peelites - though not Peel himself - back into the fold, and in 
May 1849 he offered Aberdeen the post of Foreign Secretary in a 
Conservative administration, if one were to be formed. But Free Trade kept 
the two men apart. Stanley's son Edward recorded in his journal about this 
time that "Lord Aberdeen ..., though professing friendship, is much 
distrusted.""^^ 

On Peel's death in July 1850, Aberdeen became the most senior 
member of the Peelites and the one to whom the others looked for 
leadership. The other prominent figures in the group were Sir James 
Graham, Sidney Herbert and William Gladstone, and Aberdeen took a 
coUegial view of his responsibilities. He would lead the Peelites only 
where they wanted to follow. Stanley meanwhile continued to do his best 
to persuade them back into the fold. The view of the Protectionists was that 
experience since 1846 had shown that Free Trade in corn had damaged 
British agriculture, and that this vindicated their policy. Aberdeen became 
a frequent visitor to Stanley's London home, and in February 1851 the two 
men had a curious conversation, recorded by Stanley's son. 

"My Father asked if he [Aberdeen] had expected the results which 

have followed from the repeal of the Corn Laws? "No." "Then why 

should you be ashamed of saying that you anticipated a quite 

different result - that your anticipations have proved wrong - and 

that you will therefore consent so to modify your measure that it 

shall produce that effect which you originally desired?" Lord 

Aberdeen agreed, but answered that he was ashamed (using that 

word) to alter his vote: "if Graham and his friends would join me, 

we should divide the responsibility, and I should not care": but on 

this point, he added, Graham was "stiff '."'*'' 

What Aberdeen said on this topic depended on who he was talking to. 

A fortnight after the conversation with Stanley, Lord John Russell resigned 

and the Queen sent for Stanley to form a new government. He was unable 

to do so - partly because his offers to the Peelites, including the Foreign 

Office for Aberdeen, were rejected. On 23 February Russell, Graham and 

Aberdeen met the Queen and Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace to try to 

resolve who should take power. Albert wrote a memorandum of the 

discussion afterwards and recorded Aberdeen's position: "He did not 

pretend to understand the question of Free Trade, but it was a point of 
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honour with him not to abandon it, and now, since Sir R. Peel's death, a 
matter of piety. ""^^ Pious references to Peel went down well with Albert 
and Victoria. 

Aberdeen was careful not to rule himself out as a potential Prime 
Minister. Albert's memorandum noted that "Lord John put it to Lord 
Aberdeen, whether he would not undertake to form a Government, to 
which Lord Aberdeen gave no distinct reply."" Aberdeen and Graham did 
in fact consider whether they could form a ministry, but concluded that it 
was impossible. They were a far smaller party than either the Whigs or the 
Protectionist Tories and could only form a government by joining with one 
or the other of these larger groups. But they were divided from the majority 
of the Conservatives by Protection and, at this time, divided from the 
Whigs by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which they regarded as unjust to 
the Roman Catholics. Aberdeen's time had not yet come, and Russell and 
the Whigs stayed in power. When, in February 1852, Lord Derby (as 
Stanley had by now become) did form a government, there was no 
question this time of inviting Aberdeen to join it. 

After Derby resigned in December, the Queen sent for Aberdeen. Why 
did she not send for Russell, the leader of the Whigs, who were the main 
party of opposition? Russell's problem was that he did not have the 
undivided support of his own party. He had split with Palmerston a year 
earlier, and other prominent Whigs were unhappy with his leadership. A 
union between Peelites and Whigs would give the combined group a 
majority in the Commons, and Aberdeen's appointment as premier was a 
way of solving the Whigs' leadership problem. 

Actually forming a coalition government was an intensely difficult 
task, and discussions on it had already been in progress for some months 
before Derby's government fell. Aberdeen refused to form a government 
unless Russell was a member of it, but Russell at first refused to serve 
except as Prime Minister. Eventually, as we have seen, Russell agreed to 
join the government as Leader of the Commons and temporarily as Foreign 
Secretary, on the understanding that he would succeed Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister as soon as an appropriate time came for Aberdeen to hand over. 
At least, that was Russell's understanding. When a question arose later as 
to what exactly had been agreed, Aberdeen denied Russell's interpretation 
- but this was a problem for the future. 
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Palmer ston at first declined to join the government, though - as 
Aberdeen told the Queen and Prince Albert - he was perfectly friendly to 
Aberdeen in doing so, and "even reminded him that in fact they were great 
friends (!!!) of sixty years' standing, having been at school together." The 
record of the conversation and the multiple exclamation marks are 
Albert's. Aberdeen and Palmerston had been at odds on foreign policy 
questions for the past quarter of a century and their disagreements had 
shaded increasingly into a strong personal contempt for one another. "We 
could not," wrote Albert, "help laughing heartily at the Harrow Boys and 
their friendship. ""^^ But then Palmerston changed his mind and agreed to 
serve as Home Secretary. 

There were difficulties too as to the overall balance of the cabinet. 
Aberdeen's first complete list showed a majority of Peelites. As Russell 
pointed out, there were 330 Whigs in the Commons and just 30 Peelites, so 
it was difficult to justify Aberdeen's proposed distribution of power in his 
cabinet. "I am afraid that the liberal party will never stand this," Russell 
complained, "and that the storm will overwhelm me." Aberdeen agreed to 
a slight adjustment, but only so as to give Whigs and Peelites equal 
numbers. "The cake is too small," was Disraeli's sardonic comment.''^ The 
final outcome was a cabinet of thirteen, with six Peelites, six Whigs and 
one radical. Earl Granville, the son of Aberdeen's friend of fifty years 
earlier, the former Lady Harriet Cavendish, became Lord President of the 
Council. The ministry could be seen as the first Liberal government, 
though Palmerston' s substantially similar team nearly seven years later is 
usually given that title. Aberdeen himself thought of the government as 
Liberal Conservative and described it as "a great experiment".^' Graham 
wrote in his diary: 

"It is a powerful team, but it will require good driving. There are 

some odd tempers and queer ways among them, but on the whole 

they are gentlemen, and they have a perfect gentleman at their head, 

who is honest and direct, and who will not brook insincerity in 

others."'" 

Queen Victoria thought that the cabinet was "so brilliant and strong". "It 

is," she wrote enthusiastically to her uncle, the King of Belgium, "the 

realisation of the country's and our most ardent wishes, and it deserves 

success, and will, I think, command great support."' ' 
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Chapter 4 
"Thou hast shed blood abundantly" 

At the age of sixty-eight Aberdeen was at last Prime Minister. He had 
finally attained the premiership through a combination of longevity and 
persistent availability. He was perpetually protesting his lack of desire for 
office, but he was always on the scene, carefully maintaining his contacts 
with those at the highest level in all parties and never ruling himself out. 

What kind of man was the new Prime Minister? He was highly 
intelligent and, when one reads his opinions and advice today, they 
frequently seem more sensible than his colleagues'. His closest political 
friends such as Graham and Gladstone admired and even revered him. 
Opponents, of course, were less generous - thinking him weak, 
untrustworthy or incompetent. One of Palmerston's more generous 
descriptions of Aberdeen, dating from 1846, was that he was "a good 
natured, easy tempered, apathetic and yielding man".^^ Disraeli, in an 
anonymous newspaper article, described him as displaying "the crabbed 
malice of a maundering witch" and rated him as "qualified to be the 
Minister of a second-rate German State."" 

He had deficiencies for a politician at the highest level. He was, in the 
words of his leading biographer, "an extraordinarily bad speaker in the 
House of Lords, nervous, inaudible, and easily rattled by a skilful 
opponent... When under pressure he could become unpleasantly 
sarcastic."''' Like Lord Derby, he showed little interest in cultivating public 
opinion. He had never fought a public election and had, very sensibly, 
escaped from elections as a Scottish representative peer at the earliest 
possible opportunity. As Foreign Secretary, he had never been the 
dominating figure that Palmerston became, and was always subject to the 
overriding guidance of Wellington or Peel - or both together. He was 
probably not the man to provide firm leadership, more a moderating 
influence who, with luck and skill, might well be able to keep together the 
collection of "odd tempers and queer ways" that comprised his talented 
and headstrong team. 
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The Crimean War was Lord Aberdeen's tragedy and his downfall. A 
Russian dispute with Turkey began to occupy the government's attention 
early in 1853. Aberdeen disliked the Turkish Empire and disliked even 
more the thought that Britain might have to fight to preserve it. He wrote to 
Russell in February 1853: 

"These barbarians hate us all, and would be delighted to take their 

chance of some advantage, by embroiling us with the other powers 

of Christendom. It may be necessary to give them a moral support, 

and to endeavour to prolong their existence; but we ought to regard 

as the greatest misfortune any engagement which compelled us to 

take up arms for the Turks. "^^ 

He told Graham a few months later that, unlike some members of his 

cabinet (he had Palmerston in mind), he thought there was no comparison 

between "the Christianity and civilization of Russia [and] the fanaticism 

and immorality of the Turks."" He believed that the Russian Tsar did not 

mean to dismember the Turkish Empire and was genuinely seeking to 

resolve the dispute between the two countries. He resisted all attempts to 

make threatening gestures towards Russia, believing that this would only 

make it more difficult for the Tsar to settle matters peacefully. 

In July, the Russians, dissatisfied with the response to their demands, 
invaded the Turkish Empire and seized the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (modern Romania). The British government still refused to 
adopt a firm stance in defence of the Turks, and in August this policy 
seemed to have paid off when it appeared that peace was about to be 
secured after all. Greville recorded Lord Granville's opinion that the 
settlement of the problem 

"will be principally owing to Aberdeen, who has been very staunch 

and bold in defying public clamour, abuse, and taunts, and in 

resisting the wishes and advice of Palmerston, who would have 

adopted a more stringent and uncompromising course."" 

The only difficulty with this was that the Turks were not in fact prepared to 

accept the Russians' demands. At the same time, it began to become clear 

to the British government that Russia's intentions towards the Turkish 

Empire were not entirely pacific. Aberdeen realised that war was coming, 

but could not admit that his policy might have been wrong. He wrote to 

Lady Haddo at the end of September: 
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"There is a general desire for war, or as it is called supporting the 
honour of the country, which it will be difficult to resist. I shall 
personally continue my pacific policy as long as I am able. . . It is a 
matter of inexpressible comfort that my conscience is clear, and 
that I have no misgivings of the wisdom and justice of my 
course. 
Others did. 

In October the Turks decided to fight back and a general European war 
became much more likely. It became a great deal more likely when on 30 
November 1853 the Russians destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope on the 
Black Sea. News of this did not reach London until 12 December. When it 
did, public opinion in Britain was outraged and inclined to blame the 
British government for allowing the disaster to happen. Prince Albert noted 
that Sinope was popularly "ascribed to Aberdeen having been bought over 
by Russia"." 

At this time Britain was co-ordinating its response to the Eastern 
Question with the French. France proposed that the two powers should 
insist that the Russian fleet be returned to its Black Sea harbour at 
Sebastopol. This was an ultimatum that the Tsar could not accept without 
serious loss of face, so it could be assumed that it would be rejected and 
therefore lead to war. The British cabinet agreed to endorse the French 
ultimatum on 22 December. Aberdeen blamed the government's new, 
more aggressive policy on the public. He explained to the Queen that 
"unfortunately public opinion in this country would not permit the risk of 
dissolving the alliance [with France] at this juncture by the assertion of a 
little more independence"*" - that is, by not endorsing the proposed 
ultimatum. Personally, Aberdeen would probably have been happy to see 
the Turks expelled from Europe. "How could he bring himself to fight for 
the Turks?" he asked Gladstone. Gladstone replied that "we were not 
fighting for the Turks, but . . . warning Russia off the forbidden ground." ^^ 

Russia simply ignored the ultimatum. Yet war - at least between the 
western powers and Russia - still did not come. On 27 February 1854 
Britain and France demanded that Russia evacuate the Turkish provinces 
that it had been occupying since July. Russia again ignored the ultimatum 
and this time the western powers decided not to overlook the matter. On 28 
March they declared war. 
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Aberdeen was not a whole-hearted war leader. There was an unfortunate 
incident in the Lords in June when he actually appeared to be defending 
the Tsar. The Queen offered a mild rebuke: "the public ... is impatient and 
annoyed to hear at this moment the first Minister of the Crown enter into 
an impartial examination of the Emperor of Russia's character and 
conduct."^^ When, in a debate in the Commons a month later, Aberdeen 
was personally criticised, only Russell among the government ministers 
there spoke in his defence. Aberdeen was upset, and regarded Russell's 
intervention on his behalf as no more than "conventional proprieties". He 
complained that "it will take a little time for me to recover my equanimity, 
after having been made the subject of repeated attack during a long debate, 
without a single syllable being said in defence"." He was particularly 
disturbed that Gladstone said nothing, but Gladstone was determined to 
stay silent. All this was before the British forces had even started fighting. 

The original war between Turkey and Russia effectively ended two 
months after Britain and France declared war, when the Russians 
evacuated the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. The western powers 
therefore opened their own war with Russia when they decided to attack it 
on two fronts - in the Crimea and the Baltic. This war did not at first go 
well. The army was ill-equipped to fight a war in the Crimea and the troops 
gradually sank into a slough of mud and disease. And unlike any previous 
war, or indeed any later one, this conflict was reported with frightening 
accuracy in the domestic press, especially The Times. The public naturally 
blamed the government for all the failures and inefficiencies. 

Aberdeen also had personal worries. His eldest son Lord Haddo was 
seriously ill. There was no clear diagnosis, but it was probably TB, and in 
September 1854 Haddo and his wife left for Egypt in the hope that the 
climate there would give him some relief. Aberdeen told the Queen, as 
they were about to depart, that "humanly speaking, [he] can never expect 
to see his son again". Another son, Alexander - a former equerry to Prince 
Albert - was with the army in the Crimea and in considerable danger. A 
horse given to him by the Prince was shot from under him at the siege of 
Sebastopol. His messages home would have done nothing to reassure his 
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father as to the wisdom of either the war or its conduct. Alexander was, he 
said, "a Russian at heart and thoroughly despise the filthy Turks for whom 
we are endeavouring to uphold the Crescent against the Cross." And from 
Sebastopol he reproached his father: "I hope you were not an advocate of 
this expedition, although of course you must have sanctioned it."^"^ 

What with the worries about his two sons, the constant attacks from the 
press and the ceaseless labour of office, Aberdeen's colleagues, according 
to Lord Clarendon, "became seriously alarmed for the state of his mind as 
well as body"" and persuaded him to take a short break at Haddo. He 
certainly had plenty to worry about, including what appeared to be the 
growing determination of Lord John Russell to dislodge him from power. 
Early in 1855 he wrote to Lady Haddo: 

"the intrigue which has existed during the whole of my 

administration has now become more formidable than ever, and 

must, in all human probability, shortly lead to our dissolution. I 

should care little for the loss of office, but it is hard to be the victim 

of treachery and deceit "" 

On 29 January, the radical MP John Roebuck's motion for an inquiry 

into the conduct of the war was carried against the government by 305 

votes to 148. When the result was announced, the supporters of the motion 

were so astonished at the size of their majority that they burst out laughing. 

Gladstone called on Aberdeen the next morning, strongly impressed by the 

previous day's events. The majority against them was so large, he 

remarked, that it "not only knocked us down but sent us down with such a 

whack, that one heard one's head thump as it struck the ground."" Later, 

perhaps with these cheerful reflections still ringing in his ears, Aberdeen 

went to Windsor to hand in his government's resignation. The Queen was 

upset, and wrote to him a few days later "to say what a pang it is for her to 

separate from so kind and dear and valued a friend as Lord Aberdeen has 

ever been to her since she has known him".''^ Palmerston succeeded in 

forming a government, but only with Aberdeen's help - the retiring Prime 

Minister persuaded the other leading Peelites to serve under his old rival. 

After a long and eminent career, Aberdeen had reached the top of the 
tree and had, it was generally agreed, failed. He failed to prevent the only 
major European war that Britain fought between 1815 and 1914, and he 
failed in its prosecution. Aberdeen blamed himself for not resigning 
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"instead of allowing myself to be dragged into a war, which . . . was most 
unwise and unnecessary" and regretted that his government had not 
"possessed the courage to resist popular clamour and to avoid war".^^ He 
regarded himself, correctly in some ways, as an innocent scapegoat: "the 
People must have a victim; and it is natural that ... I should be selected".'" 
But he also blamed himself for not preventing the war, and as he grew 
older this preyed on his mind. 

The Queen at least continued to regard him highly. Shortly before he 
left office, it had been agreed that he would be made a Knight of the 
Garter, an award that reflected the Queen's personal support for him. He 
wrote to Lady Haddo on the day of the investiture: 

"A little thing showed me [the Queen's] feelings to-day. I am come 

down here to be invested as a Knight of the Garter, and at a part of 

the ceremony it is necessary to kiss the Queen's hand. This, I need 

not say, is held out in a lifeless manner for the purpose. To my 

surprise, when I took hold of it to lift it to my lips, she squeezed my 

hand with a strong and significant pressure."'' 

Victoria also presented him with a bust of herself. He replied saying how 

much his descendants would value it, but that "For himself, he will only 

say that Your Majesty's image already exists in his heart."" Things had 

moved on a long way since the young Queen and her ladies in waiting had 

laughed with Lord Melbourne at Aberdeen's expense. 



He confided to Lady Haddo that "I do not know how I shall bear being out 
of office. I have many resources and many objects of interest but after 
being occupied with great affairs it is not easy to subside to the level of 
common occupations."" He began to worry about money and missed the 
income that he had enjoyed when in power. He now spent most of his time 
at Haddo and devoted himself to the improvement of his estates. Over the 
course of his life, he calculated, he had had about fourteen million trees 
planted there. He also entertained as many guests as he could persuade to 
come and see him. His old Peelite friends Graham, Gladstone and Herbert 
came and also the former French Prime Minister Guizot, another friend of 
many years. Then the Queen herself and Albert paid a visit; a little while 
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before this Aberdeen had had a fall and the Queen thought him "a good 
deal aged" 7^ 

Although he now played almost no role in politics other than to talk 
and correspond with old friends, this was what he had always done to keep 
his availability in view. Probably this was no longer his object, but the love 
of office dies hard, and shortly after Palmerston fell from power early in 
1858, Arthur Gordon noted in his diary that his father "suddenly seized the 
idea of its being possible for him to regain the Premiership and certainly 
now entertains the wish."" This was sheer fantasy on Aberdeen's part. But 
in May he was offered a place in Lord Derby' s Conservative cabinet so as 
- in Disraeli's words - to provide a "shield and cover""' for Gladstone 
joining the government as President of the Board of Control for India. But 
both Peelites refused to serve. 

On 26 July 1858 he made his last speech in the Lords. By 1859 his 
health was failing, and from now on he went slowly downhill. After 
February 1860 he was no longer able to write his own letters, and in the 
summer of that year his health was so poor that Lady Haddo returned from 
Egypt - where she and her husband were engaged in an endeavour to 
convert the Coptic Christians to a form of evangelical Anglicanism - so 
that she could look after him. She now tried to convert the dying man to 
her own evangelical faith. 

Aberdeen's religious beliefs were less than fanatical, hi Scotland he 
was a Presbyterian; in London he was an Anglican, and went to church at 
St James's, Piccadilly. He had his children baptised as Anglicans. But he 
did take religion seriously and seems to have felt a sense of religious guilt 
for the deaths caused by the Crimean War. The local church at Methlic, 
which he frequented when staying at Haddo, was in a dilapidated condition 
and he was expected to rebuild it. But he refused to do so, saying that he 
left it for his eldest son. The family was mystified by this until, after his 
death, they found various scraps of paper on which he had repeatedly 
written a text from the Old Testament: 

"And David said to Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in my mind 
to build an house unto the name of the Lord my God: but the word 
of the Lord came to me, saying. Thou hast shed blood abundantly, 
and hast made great wars: thou shalt not build an house unto my 
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name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the earth in my 
sight."^^ 
Aberdeen recovered enough to go down to London again that autumn, 
but he was close to the end, and on 14 December 1860 he died peacefully 
at the age of seventy-six. He was buried at Stanmore, in the Abercorn 
family vault, between his two wives, Catherine and Harriet. Many years 
later Gladstone reflected that "[Aberdeen] is the man in public life of all 
others whom I have loved. I say it emphatically loved. I have loved others 
but never like him."'^ In 1871, after Arthur had complained that there was 
no monument to his father, Gladstone and the late Prime Minister's other 
friends had a bust placed in Westminster Abbey. On it was inscribed a 
single Greek word, which meant "Most just". 



Aberdeen's personal life was one of unremitting tragedy. He was orphaned 
by the age of eleven. Both his wives and all four of his daughters died of 
tuberculosis. The death of his first wife, Catherine, left him in mourning 
for the next forty-eight years. His marriage to his second wife, Harriet, 
does not seem to have been a very happy one. 

Politically he is remembered for nothing but taking Britain into the 
Crimean War - a war that all agree was avoidable, and which he was so 
anxious to avoid that he almost certainly helped to precipitate it. Quiet, 
scholarly, serious-minded, and a capable courtier, he was ill-equipped for 
the cut and thrust of party warfare and popular politics, but he inspired 
respect from many and, from some, reverence. 
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Lord Palmerston 

Chapter 1 
"A good deal of the dandy" 

As a young man, Lord Palmerston was a Regency dandy and notorious 
sexual predator. Rather surprisingly, he turned in middle age into a 
controversial but formidable Foreign Secretary and finally, and even more 
surprisingly, was transformed in old age into a highly respected and 
successful Prime Minister. A thorough aristocrat, he despised and 
distrusted the common man, but he was one of the few British politicians 
whose ultimate triumph depended on public opinion rather than party 
support or royal favour. 

The Prime Minister's father was the 2"'^ Viscount Palmerston, who, 
when he was still a teenager, inherited the title and an income of £1 1,000 a 
year, most of it rents from property in Ireland. The young Lord Palmerston 
spent his money freely. His grandfather had bought a country estate called 
Broadlands at Romsey in Hampshire and the 2°'' Viscount lavished 
£23,000 on improvements, employing Capability Brown to oversee the 
work. 

The 2°'' Lord Palmerston' s first son, Henry John Temple, was bom in 
London on 20 October 1784. By 1792 there were four little Temples. The 
Viscount needed a larger town house, and bought one in Hanover Square. 
He decided to take his family abroad for a couple of years while 
improvements were being made to their new home and in July 1792 they 
set off for France. In Paris the Palmerstons were presented to Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette a few weeks before the monarchy was overthrown 
and the royal couple put in prison. The family moved on hastily to 
Switzerland and then Italy, where young Temple learnt to speak and write 
Italian fluently. He became just as fluent in French, and as an adult often 
went to France. The Palmerstons finally arrived back in England in 
October 1794. The whole holiday of rather more than two years cost 
£9,000. 

Temple spent five years at Harrow, from 1795 to 1800. He played in 
the school cricket team against Eton, and won a prize for Latin verse. 
Then, like Lord John Russell a few years later, he was sent to Edinburgh 
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for a proper education. He learnt Scottish dancing and was introduced to 
golf - "a poor game compared to cricket, but better than nothing".' On 16 
April 1802 Temple's father died from throat cancer, and so at the age of 
seventeen he became the 3'^'' Viscount Palmerston. He had not expected his 
father's death and was very upset by it. As he was legally a minor, four 
guardians chosen by his father were appointed for him: the Earl of 
Malmesbury, who was effectively in charge, and three others. As well as 
his title, Palmerston inherited debts and commitments of about £90,000 
and an illegitimate brother, Henry Campbell. 

Palmerston completed three years at Edinburgh and then moved on to 
St John's College, Cambridge. He pursued his studies conscientiously and 
wished to take the university examinations for his degree, but as a 
nobleman he was not allowed to. The college, however, had its own exams. 
He took these and passed in the first class. While he was still at 
Cambridge, his mother died from cancer of the womb - another 
devastating loss. 



A year later William Pitt died and Palmerston' s political career began. Pitt 
had been one of the two Members of Parliament for the University of 
Cambridge and his death meant a by-election, which was held in February 
1806. Palmerston' s peerage was an Irish one, and did not entitle him to a 
seat in the House of Lords. But he had just turned twenty-one and so was 
eligible to stand for election to the Commons and, though still an 
undergraduate, he was chosen as the Tory candidate. He came third and 
last in the poll, and Lord Henry Petty - a Whig and the heir to Lord 
Lansdowne - was elected. 

When in November 1806 the Whig-led coalition that was formed on 
Pitt's death called an election, Palmerston stood again. This time 
Malmesbury found a seat for him - Horsham in Sussex. But the election 
was contested by two candidates representing the Duke of Norfolk's 
interest. The returning officers decided to play safe by declaring all four 
candidates elected for the two-seat constituency. This passed the decision 
on to a committee of the Commons. The committee concluded that the 



Grandfather of Derby's Foreign Secretary. 
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Duke's candidates had won, and Palmerston ended up paying £1,500 in 
legal expenses for his lost election. To add physical to financial injury, 
while all this was going on he lost his front teeth in a riding accident. 

Palmerston was still ambitious to become an MP, but as he put it: "I 
feel most particularly desirous of not encountering a third defeat, which 
could not fail to place me in a ridiculous light". ^ In March 1807 the King 
threw the Whigs out, and the Duke of Portland formed a Tory government. 
Malmesbury was an old friend of Portland's and persuaded him to offer the 
young man a job as a Junior Lord of the Admiralty. Palmerston 
immediately accepted the post and so, at the age of twenty-two, began his 
career of nearly sixty years in and out of government. But if he was to keep 
the job he would have to win a seat in Parliament. The government called a 
general election in May and Palmerston stood again for Cambridge, and 
again failed. Prudently, at the same election he also stood for a second, 
safer seat - once more found for him by Malmesbury. He was offered 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, his father's old constituency, for a payment 
of £4,000 and on condition that he never visited the place. He accepted the 
peculiar condition, was returned unopposed, and entered the Commons as 
an MP for the first time when the new Parliament assembled in June 1807. 

He spoke little during his first years in Parliament, but got on with his 
work at the Admiralty, and, in October 1809, shortly after Spencer 
Perceval replaced Portland as Prime Minister, Palmerston was surprised to 
be offered a position in the cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
still only twenty-four and this would be a rapid advance in his career. 
Indeed, it was such a great step forward that he doubted whether he was 
ready for it, and Perceval offered him as an alternative a seat in the cabinet 
as Secretary at War. Palmerston consulted his friends and finally decided 
to take the position of Secretary at War, but to remain outside the cabinet, 
which was normal for this particular post. His decision shows a less than 
burning zeal for political advancement. 

The Secretary at War was in charge of the non-military side of the War 
Office and was responsible for finance and administration. The military 
side was dealt with by the Commander-in-Chief. Lady Lyttelton 
commented on Palmerston' s appointment, "I suppose we must be glad of 
it, as it may divert his lordship from flirting"^ - an indication of how his 
character was developing. He received a salary of £2,480 a year. The 
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department had a staff of over 140, and one of the first things that 
Palmerston did in his new post was to find a job there for an old 
Cambridge friend, Laurence Sulivan. There were potential overlaps 
between the responsibilities of the Secretary at War and the Commander- 
in-Chief. Palmerston soon found himself in conflict with the holders of the 
latter post - men inevitably more senior than he was, such as General Sir 
David Dundas and his successor, the Duke of York, who was George Ill's 
second son. But Palmerston resolutely stood his ground and refused to be 
intimidated - even by a senior member of the royal family. 



Palmerston always performed his work more than conscientiously. But he 
also enjoyed himself, and at this period his main leisure interest was 
Almack's, an exclusive club in St James's in London's West End, where a 
ball was held every Wednesday night. The club was ruled by its seven 
Lady Patronesses: Lady Jersey; Lady Sefton; Lady Cowper (formerly 
Emily Lamb, William Lamb's sister); Lady Castlereagh; Mrs Drummond 
Burrell; Princess Esterhazy (wife of the Austrian Ambassador); and 
Countess Lieven (wife of the Russian Ambassador). Palmerston, at 
different times, was reputedly the lover of Lady Jersey and Countess 
Lieven and certainly the lover of Lady Cowper, whom he eventually 
married. Lady Jersey had many lovers. Her husband refused to fight duels 
in defence of her honour on the sensible though ungallant grounds that, 
once he started, he would have to fight every gentleman in London. 
Countess Lieven would have won any contest for the international variety 
and distinction of her lovers. She had been the mistress of Prince 
Metternich, the chief minister of the Austrian Empire, and would later be 
the mistress of the British Prime Minister, Earl Grey, and much later of 
Guizot, Prime Minister of France and an eminent historian. 

Lady Cowper too had a succession of lovers, reputedly including - as 
well as Palmerston - Lord Henry Petty, the Marchese di San Giuliano 
(another of Princess Lieven' s lovers), the Earl of Clanwilliam, Lord 
Francis Conyngham, Major John Caradoc, Lord Robert Grosvenor, and the 
diarist Charles Greville. But her relationship with Palmerston, though 
intermittent, was the most serious of her affairs during the thirty-two years 
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that she was married to Earl Cowper. Palmerston is generally thought to 
have been the father of three of her children: Emily, born in 1810, William, 
bom the next year, and Frances Elizabeth, born in 1820. Surviving photos 
show a strong resemblance between William and his presumed father, and 
in 1856 Palmerston made him his heir and requested that he take the name 
Temple. 

Palmerston too had a number of lovers apart from Lady Cowper, but 
they were usually lower in the social scale than hers. In 1814 he began the 
most serious of these affairs with Mrs Murray, a former actress whom he 
set up at a house in Piccadilly and who had a son by him. For some years 
he kept a diary of his attempted conquests, which he recorded there in 
various ways - such as "fine day" or "fine night" when he was successful, 
or simply "failed" when he wasn't. Palmerston' s leading biographer 
remarks that, when he was on the prowl, "few women were safe from his 
advances, and least of all the wives and daughters of his friends ""* 

In March 1811a vacancy occurred in the representation for Cambridge 
University. Palmerston decided to stand there yet again and this time, at the 
third attempt, he won. An opportunity for promotion came when Lord 
Liverpool became Prime Minister in the summer of 1812. He offered 
Palmerston the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, but Palmerston refused 
it, and Peel took the job instead, leaping ahead of his older, less ambitious 
colleague. 

Like many other British politicians, after Waterloo Palmerston went to 
France. He kept a journal while he was there and his opinion of the French 
was almost as low as Aberdeen's. 

"If you kick a Frenchman," he wrote, "he is civil, but if you are 

civil he kicks you, and the more I see of the nation the more I am 

satisfied that this is their character. They are insolent to the 

yielding, and yielding to the insolent".^ 

On 8 April 1818, David Davies, a retired soldier with a pistol and a 

complaint about his pension, tried to assassinate Palmerston while he was 

working at the War Office. The shot was a poor one, only wounding him 

slightly in the back, and the would-be assassin was apprehended. Davies 

was quite mad (he cut off his own penis) and had escaped from a lunatic 

asylum. Palmerston generously paid for a barrister to defend him, and the 

judge sent him to the more secure asylum at Bedlam. 
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In November 1821, Palmerston was offered a seat in the Lords and a 
demotion as part of a possible reshuffle intended to find places in the 
government for Canning and his supporters. He decided that a seat in the 
Lords was inadequate compensation for the demotion and so declined the 
offer. Next year the government started offering him jobs overseas, 
including, in 1823, the post of Governor-General of India. He refused them 
all. Offers of this sort can be interpreted in two ways: as an attempt to get 
rid of him or as recognition of his talents. Whatever the motive for these 
offers, Palmerston preferred life in London. 

Some time in 1825, Palmerston proposed to Lady Georgiana Fane, 
Lady Jersey's younger sister and the daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, 
but she turned him down. Later that same year, he proposed again, and 
again she refused him. The Fanes were on the same social circuit as Peel at 
this time, and his verdict on Lady Georgiana was that "I have long thought 
[her] the most impertinent and odious woman in England."^ Palmerston' s 
proposal was not a sign of any intention to pursue a less adventurous love 
life. It was not long after this that Lady Stanley of Alderley, just married, 
was on the receiving end of his advances. Palmerston' s approach, she later 
recalled, was along the lines of "Ha Ha. I see it all - beautiful woman 
neglected by her husband - allow me - etc."' She was not tempted, even 
though she was neglected by her husband. 

Lord Ashley, later the v"" Earl of Shaftesbury, became an MP in 1826. 
Fifty years later, he recalled for the benefit of his son, one of Palmerston' s 
official biographers, the impression that Palmerston made on him then. 

"He passed ... for a handy, clever man, who moved his 
[departmental] estimates very well, appeared to care but little about 
public affairs in general, went a good deal into society, and never 
attracted any other remark than one of wonder, which I often heard, 
that he had been so long in the same office. . . 

"His light and jaunty manner did him great disservice ... and I 
recollect perfectly well that, on our first acquaintance, I could see 
nothing in him of the statesman, but a good deal of the dandy. "^ 
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By now Palmerston was forty-one, and rather beyond the age to be 
considered nothing more than a light-hearted dandy. Things were about to 
change. 
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Chapter 2 
"He has launched forth with astonishing success" 

At the general election in June 1826 Palmerston stood as usual for 
Cambridge University, where he had been the MP now for the past fifteen 
years, sharing the seat with William Bankes, an opponent of Catholic 
Emancipation. As a middle-ranking minister in the government, 
Palmerston would have expected that no other Tories would stand against 
him. But the Attorney-General, Sir John Copley, and Henry Goulburn, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, both announced that they would stand. Copley 
and Goulburn also opposed emancipation, which Palmerston openly 
supported. It was clear that there was a plot among the "Protestants" to 
unseat him. The Duke of York was one of those who actively used their 
influence against him. Peel apparently tried to dissuade the Duke, but he 
replied, "No! no! I would have a damned good Protestants^ The Whigs 
could see what was happening, refused to put up a candidate of their own, 
and instead encouraged their supporters to vote for Palmerston. At the poll, 
Palmerston came second (which was enough to win him a seat), but was 
bitter about his treatment. 

"The Whigs," he wrote to his brother, "have behaved most 

handsomely to me, they have given me most cordial and hearty 

support, and, in fact, bring me in. Liverpool has acted as he always 

does to a friend in personal questions - shabbily, timidly, and ill".'" 

Palmerston' s politics were increasingly moving away from the 

traditional Tory views of the government backbenches. After the election 

he wrote: 

"The real opposition of the present day sit behind the Treasury 
Bench [where the government ministers sat] ; and it is by the stupid 
old Tory party, who bawl out the memory and praises of Pitt while 
they are opposing all the measures and principles which he held 
most important; it is by these that the progress of the Government 
in every improvement they are attempting is thwarted and 
impeded."" 



Son of the American painter John Singleton Copley. Created Lord Lyndhurst in 

1827. 
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When Liverpool had a stroke the following February and retired, and 
Canning was appointed in his place, all the leading opponents of Catholic 
Emancipation resigned. But Palmerston was happy to stay on, and Canning 
offered him the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. This time Palmerston 
accepted. It was agreed that the move should be deferred until the summer 
and so when Palmerston, at the age of forty-two, entered the cabinet for the 
first time it was still in his old post of Secretary at War. 

Over the next few months. Canning changed his mind about the 
Exchequer. The reasons for this are unclear, but Palmerston subsequently 
came to believe that it was mainly because King George IV disliked him 
and opposed his appointment. He may well have been right. There had 
continued to be frictions at the War Office between Palmerston and the 
Duke of York, who remained the army's Commander-in-Chief until his 
death in January 1827, and George perhaps resented Palmerston' s lack of 
deference towards his now dead younger brother. There was also the fact 
that Palmerston was a "Catholic", which may have counted against him in 
the King's eyes. Having withdrawn his offer. Canning came up with 
another suggestion. Like Liverpool, he seems to have thought that it would 
be a good idea to persuade Palmerston to leave the country. Palmerston 
recalled the story in an autobiographical sketch that he wrote some years 
later: 

"Canning sent for me ... to say he had a proposition to make to me, 
which he should not himself have thought of, but that the King had 
said he knew, and was sure, that it was just the very thing I should 
like; and that was to go as Governor to Jamaica. I laughed very 
heartily, and assured Canning I preferred England and the War 
Office to Jamaica and the negroes. But I laughed so heartily that I 
observed Canning looked quite put out, and I was obliged to grow 
serious again." ^^ 
Soon afterwards. Canning offered him the post of Governor-General of 
India. For the second time, Palmerston refused it. 



When Canning died he was succeeded by Palmerston' s slightly older 
Harrow contemporary Viscount Goderich, who promptly offered him, yet 
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again, the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Again he accepted, but 
before he could be installed in his new post, Goderich had to withdraw the 
offer because of the King's objections. The King's choice, the pliable J. C. 
Herries, was appointed instead. When Goderich resigned a few months 
later, Palmerston and the rest of the Canningite Tories agreed to stay on 
and serve under the Duke of Wellington. When they too resigned, it meant 
that Palmerston, after more than eighteen years in the post, finally left the 
War Office and, for the first time in his life, sat on the backbenches. 
According to the Duke's friend Mrs Arbuthnot, "The clerks in the War 
Office were so delighted to get rid of Lord Palmerston, they would have 
illuminated if they had dared. It is quite extraordinary how he was 
detested."'^ 

When he was in government, Palmerston had never been much of a 
speaker. Now that he was in opposition, he developed into a surprisingly 
effective one. In June 1829 Charles Greville recorded in his journal: 

"The event of last week was Palmerston' s speech on the Portuguese 

question [attacking Aberdeen's foreign policy] ... which they say 

was exceedingly able and eloquent. This is the second he has made 

this year of great merit. It was very violent against Government. He 

has been twenty years in office and never distinguished himself 

before... The office he held was one of dull and dry detail, and he 

never travelled out of it. . . but. . .lately. . .he has launched forth, and 

with astonishing success."''' 

The speech was meant to be noticed, and Palmerston did his best to make 

sure that it would be by having it printed and sending copies to all the 

newspapers. The earlier speech "of great merit" that Greville referred to 

was one in support of Catholic Emancipation. 

In the 1830 session, Palmerston again spoke regularly against the 
government, especially on foreign affairs. After Huskisson's death in 
September, Palmerston was regarded as the Canningites' leader. At the end 
of that month the Duke offered him a seat in the cabinet, but Palmerston 
was not tempted. It was, he said, "like asking me whether I was disposed to 
jump off Westminster Bridge".'^ But rather than decline the offer outright, 
he accepted on terms that he knew Wellington would reject - on this 
occasion specifying that the other Canningites would have to join the 



Putting candles in the windows - or "illuminating" - was a sign of celebration. 
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government with him, which the Duke was unwilling to agree to. At the 
end of October, Wellington renewed his offer, but Palmerston again 
insisted on terms that Wellington was unable to accept and the negotiations 
momentarily broke down. Then, a few days later, as he recalled in his brief 
autobiography, Palmerston received a visit from John Croker, a former 
colleague of more than twenty years on the government benches, to try to 
persuade him to reconsider the Duke's offer. 

"After talking some time he said, "Well, I will bring the matter to a 
point. Are you resolved, or are you not, to vote for Parliamentary 
Reform?" I said, "I am." "Well then," said he, "there is no use in 
talking to you any more on this subject. You and I, I am grieved to 
see, shall never again sit on the same bench together."" '"^ 
Ten days later the Duke resigned and the King sent for Earl Grey. 



Grey offered the Foreign Office first to Lord Holland and then to Lord 
Lansdowne (the former Lord Henry Petty). They both declined the post, 
but Lansdowne suggested that Palmerston should have it. Grey duly made 
the offer, Palmerston accepted, and on 22 November 1830, at the age of 
forty-six, he was installed as Foreign Secretary, a position that he was to 
hold for sixteen of the next twenty-one years. He had expected to be made 
Leader of the Commons, but this post went to Viscount Althorp. However, 
Palmerston deputised for Althorp when he was away. 

There was a crisis already waiting for him at the Foreign Office. The 
peace settlement of 1815 had created a new state: the United Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. This combined the old United Provinces (i.e., the 
Netherlands) and Belgium. The senior partner in this union was the 
Netherlands, and the Belgians were never happy with it. In 1830 they rose 
in rebellion, threw out the Dutch and demanded their independence. The 
European powers had differing views on these events, but agreed that the 
matter should be settled at an international conference to be held in London 
and chaired by the British Foreign Secretary. The conference began on 4 
November 1830 under Lord Aberdeen, but within a fortnight he was out of 
office. Palmerston took over and quickly made up his mind what the 
objective should be: an independent and neutral Belgium. Over the course 
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of the next year, in a diplomatic triumph that twice involved threatening 
France with war if it did not back down, Palmerston secured his objective. 
The Avenue Palmerston in the centre of Brussels commemorates his 
achievement. 

While all this was going on, there were also the routine matters of 
patronage and nepotism to be dealt with. Frederick Lamb was the brother 
of Lord Melbourne, the Home Secretary, and perhaps more importantly of 
Lady Cowper, Palmerston' s mistress. In May 1831 Palmerston appointed 
him as Ambassador in Vienna, one of the most important postings in the 
diplomatic service. This was in spite of the fact that Lamb was known to 
disagree with Palmerston' s policy and to disapprove of him personally. But 
according to Greville, "The Sister would not hesitate between the Lover 
and the Brother, and any injury to the latter would recoil upon the head of 
the former,"'^ which perhaps had something to do with it. A couple of 
years later, Palmerston appointed his own brother, William, Minister at 
Naples. 

The great domestic issue of the day was Parliamentary Reform. 
Palmerston supported this, but without enthusiasm. He was probably the 
least reform-minded member of the cabinet, and was constantly objecting 
that their proposals were too radical. For a time he tried to negotiate a deal 
with the bill's moderate opponents in the Lords, but his efforts came to 
nothing. Perhaps because of this rebuff, by the closing stages of the 
struggle, he had swung round to become one of the cabinet's most hawkish 
members in pushing the bill through the Lords. 

At the general election in May 1831, he stood as usual for Cambridge 
University, but lost - to Peel's brother William and Henry Goulburn, his 
opponent of 1826. As he was now standing as a Whig for a constituency 
that had elected him for the past twenty years as a Tory, the result was 
unsurprising. A pocket borough was found for him - one due to be 
disenfranchised if the Reform Bill passed. When the bill eventually 
became law and, in December 1832, an election was held under the new 
regime, Palmerston stood for South Hampshire, where he lived, and came 
top of the poll. 
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Chapter 3 
"A most able man of business" 

Palmerston's time at the Foreign Office was constant hard work - seven 
days a week and very nearly fifty-two weeks a year. 

"The life I lead," he explained to one of his diplomats, "is like that 

of a man who on getting out of bed every morning, should be 

caught up by the end of one of the arms of a windmill and whirled 

round and round till he was again deposited at night to rest."'^ 

Like Peel, he did not believe in delegating and so always had work to do. 

His evenings were usually spent in the Commons when the House was in 

session, and afterwards he would go home and carry on working until 

bedtime. At this time of the evening he would work standing up so that he 

did not fall asleep, and had special desks at home and the office that 

allowed him to do this. 

He became notoriously unpunctual and would even keep ambassadors 
waiting. Talleyrand, the French Ambassador, often had to wait an hour or 
two outside his office. The 3'^'' Earl of Malmesbury, a later Foreign 
Secretary, recalled: 

"This unpunctuality of Lord Palmerston's was the grievance and 
terror of the whole Corps Diplomatique, and Van de Weyer [the 
Belgian Ambassador] assured me that during his mission he had 
read through the eight volumes of Clarissa Harlowe in the ante- 
room, waiting for audiences of Lord Palmerston."'^ 
This habit carried over into his social life. His wife, when he eventually 
married, was as bad as he was, and the pair of them became renowned for 
turning up late. There was a saying in London society that "the 
Palmerstons always missed the soup".^" 

One of his civil servants, while complaining how unfeeling Palmerston 
was, also conceded that he was not just "brighf but "the cleverest of them 
all as to absolute ability"/' But his strongest characteristic was his 
determination. Indeed, he professed that for a politician resolve was the 
supreme virtue: 

"Weakness and irresolution are, on the whole, the worst faults that 
statesmen can have. A man of energy may make a wrong decision. 
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but, like a strong horse that carries you rashly into a quagmire, he 
brings you by his sturdiness out on the other side."^^ 
"It is wonderful how difficulties sink before one, when one sets to work to 
scale them,"^^ he advised Melbourne on another occasion. 

Having taken a decision he communicated it clearly ("he writes 
excellently," Macaulay said^''), and in cabinet would fight hard but 
courteously for what he believed to be the right course. He not only 
mastered his field, but as the years passed grew to dominate it, and keeping 
him under control became increasingly difficult. The firm approach that he 
often adopted with his colleagues he was equally liable to apply to the 
foreign states that Britain dealt with. This made him, in the eyes of many 
of his peers, not just an awkward colleague, but a dangerous one, whose 
handling of Britain's foreign relations was undiplomatic and too much like 
a bull in a china shop. 

In his memoirs Talleyrand wrote: 

"Lord Palmerston is certainly one of the most able, if not the most 

able, men of business whom I have met in my career. . . One feature 

in his character dissipates all these advantages, and prevents him, in 

my opinion, from ranking as a real statesman. He feels passionately 

about public affairs, and to the point of sacrificing the most 

important interests to his resentments. Nearly every political 

question resolves itself into a personal question in his eyes, and in 

appearing to defend the interests of his country, it is really the 

interests of his hate and vengeance that he satisfies."" 

This verdict is motivated by Talleyrand's own differences with Palmerston, 

but it is worth repeating partly because it comes from Talleyrand, and 

partly because, at various times, others expressed the same view. 

Palmerston accused Talleyrand of almost identical faults, alleging that 

diplomatic difficulties with him arose from the Frenchman's "personal 

pique" and "wounded vanity".''' 

Palmerston was as unpopular with his clerks at the Foreign Office as he 
had been at the War Office. He made them work all hours, even on 
Sundays, and prohibited them from smoking in the office. In 1841 he cut 
their salaries as an economy measure. When he lost his seat at the general 
election in January 1835, Greville wrote, "Palmerston is beaten in Hants, at 
which everybody rejoices, for he is marvellously unpopular; they would 
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have liked to illuminate the Foreign Office"^^ - an unconscious echo of 
Mrs Arbuthnot's comment seven years earlier. Lord Leveson, who later 
became Earl Granville, worked for a time as Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office and wrote to his father in 1840, "The clerks detest 
[Palmerston], and have an absurd sort of fancy that he takes pleasure in 
bullying them."'* 

Work permitting, he exercised regularly, going for a ride first thing 
each morning or sometimes, if he was out of London, rowing or 
swimming. If possible, he would exercise again after lunch, either taking a 
ride or going for a walk. He also preached the merits of exercise to others, 
and would tell them, "Every other abstinence will not make up for 
abstinence from exercise." He drank little; this was the habit of a lifetime. 
We have already seen Lord Shaftesbury's description of Palmerston' s 
"light and jaunty manner" when he first met him in the 1820s. 

"This manner," Shaftesbury continued, "attended him throughout 

life in all the intercourse of society, even when engaged, heart and 

soul, in the most arduous and important matters. . . He seemed to be 

always disposed to take a light-humoured view of all and 

everything that came under his notice.""^ 

As Foreign Secretary, Palmerston revolutionised one aspect of 

diplomatic practice. Hitherto all official communications between 

governments had been in French. In 1834 he decided that henceforth all 

official communications from British diplomats should be in English. 



One might have expected Palmerston, as Althorp's deputy, to have been a 
candidate for his replacement as Leader of the Commons when Althorp 
went to the Lords as Earl Spencer. But he was still not a member of 
Brooks's Club, which was generally taken as the mark of being a Whig. 
And he was a relatively weak performer in the Commons. A lobby 
correspondent of the day, writing in 1836, described him in unflattering 
terms: 

"He is an indifferent speaker. I have sometimes seen him acquit 
himself, when addressing the House, in a very creditable manner; 
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but he often stutters and stammers to a very unpleasant extent, and 
makes altogether an indifferent exhibition."'''' 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Palmerston's first official biographer, recorded his 
"hesitation and superabundance of gesture with the hands, which 
were perceptible to the last when Lord Palmerston spoke 
unprepared, and was seeking for words; for though he always used 
the right word, it often cost him pains to find it."^ ' 
So he was not regarded as a serious candidate to be Leader. 

When Peel became Prime Minister and called an election for January 
1835, Palmerston stood again for South Hampshire and, much to his 
surprise, lost. It was an expensive defeat. He spent nearly £1,400 on the 
campaign and had to borrow £1,000 of it from his brother William. 

He faced further difficulties. When Peel resigned and Melbourne 
became Prime Minister for the second time, he decided that Palmerston 
should be moved to War and Colonies. With characteristic bluntness, he 
told Palmerston - as the latter recorded - that "many objections were ... 
felt to me in various quarters as Foreign Secretary". But Palmerston 
refused to join the cabinet except as Foreign Secretary. Melbourne 
consulted Grey, who wrote back that he too thought it would be best if 
Palmerston were moved. Melbourne passed Grey's letter on to Palmerston, 
noting that "on the whole I agree with it." Palmerston still refused to 
budge, and complained to Melbourne, "I consider myself to have 
conducted our foreign relations with great success, during four years of 
excessive labour, and through extreme difficulties".^^ Meanwhile the 
Austrian and Prussian Ambassadors assured Melbourne that relations with 
their countries would be improved if Palmerston were not reappointed. 
This annoyed Melbourne and probably helped persuade him that 
Palmerston should have the job after all, and he duly returned to the 
Foreign Office. 

But he also had to get back into Parliament. The MP for Tiverton 
obligingly resigned his seat in return for a payment of £2,000, and in June 
Palmerston was elected unopposed. He remained MP for Tiverton for the 
next thirty years. But his expenses at the June election added another £300 
to the £1,400 he had spent in January. All this compounded his already 
serious financial problems, which came to a head in the following year. 



Edward Bulwer-Lytton's brother. 
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Palmerston was first taken to court by a creditor in 1811. Over the years he 
was sued by creditors no less than nineteen times. He lost eighteen cases 
and the nineteenth was settled out of court by paying in full the amount 
claimed. Many of Palmerston' s unpaid bills were attributable to the costs 
of Mrs Murray's establishment. But in 1836 his bankers brought the largest 
of the many lawsuits that he suffered over the decades for not paying his 
debts. This one was for nearly £4,900. 



Earl Cowper died on 21 June 1837 and Palmerston lost little time before 
asking the widow, his mistress of many years on and off, to marry him. 
Emily at first refused. It would seem indecorous for a widow to remarry 
too quickly, and her brothers - William the Prime Minister and Frederick 
the Ambassador in Vienna - did not entirely approve of Palmerston, 
financially insecure and a notorious womaniser, as a brother-in-law. 
William discussed the matter, in somewhat euphemistic terms, with the 
young Queen Victoria, who - as ever - recorded it all in her journal. 

"The thing is," Melbourne told the Queen, "... some say he is very 
much indebted; and then they might both be very poor together 
[were he to be out of office] ... He presses her very much, she 
says... It would be a great change for him ... accustomed to run 
about everywhere... I said to her, "You mustn't deceive yourself 
about it; if you do this you must take the consequences.""'''' 
Lady Cowper' s children were also hostile to the marriage - rather 
surprisingly, as most of them were Palmerston' s. 

About the time of Lord Melbourne's conversation with Victoria there 
was an extreme case of Palmerston' s "running abouf when, while staying 
at Windsor Castle, he attempted what appeared to be a sexual assault on 
one of the Queen's ladies in waiting. In the early years of Victoria's reign, 
before she married Albert, Palmerston got on well with the Queen. He was 
often invited to Windsor, and would go riding or play chess with her. What 
exactly happened with the lady in waiting is uncertain, but one night he 
entered the bedroom of a Mrs Susan Brand, locked one door, blockaded the 
other and, it seemed with strictly dishonourable intentions, advanced on the 
unwilling lady. Mrs Brand escaped unharmed, but she complained to 
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Baron Stockmar, an adviser to the Queen, and Stockmar complained to 
Melbourne. According to Stockmar, Melbourne was "shocked beyond 
measure at this atrocious attempt"'''^ and insisted that Palmerston should 
apologise in writing. Palmerston did so, his apology was accepted, and 
little more was heard of the matter. But the Queen found out about it and it 
did nothing to improve her opinion of him. The most likely explanation is 
that Palmerston thought he was with a lady who would welcome his 
advances rather than offer serious resistance. Perhaps he went to the wrong 
bedroom. 

Emily came round to accepting her suitor, and on 16 December 1839 
they were married at St George's Church in Hanover Square. Palmerston 
was fifty- five, Emily fifty-two. His former colleague Sir James Graham 
commented, "How strange will be Palmerston' s Honey-Moon! There will 
be nothing new about it except the marriage vow which they both know 
does not bind them."" Even so, their marriage proved a very happy one. 



The Palmerstons spent their first Christmas together at Broadlands, 
entertaining the Austrian charge d'affaires and a Russian envoy to a 
mixture of shooting and diplomacy. The diplomacy concerned the problem 
of Mehemet Ali and the Turkish Empire. Mehemet Ali was the ruler of 
Egypt and nominally a vassal of the Turkish Sultan. Palmerston had a low 
opinion of him: 

"I hate Mehemet Ali, whom I consider as nothing but an ignorant 

barbarian, who by cunning and boldness and mother-wit, has been 

successful in rebellion; ... I believe that he is as great a tyrant and 

oppressor as ever made a people wretched."" 

Mehemet Ali not only behaved as though he was an independent 

sovereign, but was beginning to threaten the very existence of the Turkish 

Empire. In 1833 he had conquered Palestine and Syria from the Turks, 

which was rather as though the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had turned 

round and conquered Scotland. A Turkish attempt to recover Syria had 

been roundly defeated earlier in 1839, and there was a risk that this victory 

would encourage Mehemet Ali to move on to Constantinople. Britain, 

Austria and Russia agreed that they could not allow this, and over 
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Christmas at Broadlands the three diplomats determined that if necessary 
they would force Mehemet Ali to give up Syria so as to strengthen the 
Sultan against him. Prussia subsequently endorsed the same policy. One 
problem with this approach, though, was that the French regarded 
Mehemet Ali as their protege, and many at the time thought it quite 
possible that France would support him if it came to a war with the other 
powers. 

The majority of the British cabinet were troubled by this possibility and 
they refused to accept Palmerston's agreement with Austria, Russia and 
Prussia. The argument dragged on for some months. Finally, on 4 July 
1840, Palmerston wrote to Russell, the Whig leader in the Commons: 

"I look upon the question for decision to be, whether England is to 

remain a Substantive Power, or is to declare herself a dependency 

of France. In the event of the latter decision you had better abolish 

the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and have in 

London an Under-Secretary for the English Department deputed 

from the Foreign Office at Paris. "^^ 

Next day he resigned. But Melbourne was unwilling to accept his 

resignation, which he believed would lead to the fall of the government, 

and he threw his weight behind Palmerston's policy. This was enough to 

bring the majority of the cabinet into line, but prompted more threats of 

resignation, this time from three of Palmerston's opponents - Clarendon, 

Holland and Russell. Melbourne and Palmerston managed to cajole them 

all into staying, and on 15 July, Britain, Austria, Russia and Prussia signed 

a treaty by which they agreed to compel Mehemet Ali to leave Syria. 

The French were furious, and many inside and outside France, 
including the British Ambassador in Paris, expected war. Palmerston, 
almost alone, was unconcerned. He was confident that France would give 
in peacefully, and insisted that French threats of war were all bluff and that 
the bluff must be called. On 22 September he instructed Lytton Bulwer, the 
British charge d'affaires in Paris: 

"If Thiers [the French Prime Minister] should again hold to you the 
language of menace, however indistinctly and vaguely shadowed 
out, pray ... convey to him in the most friendly and unoffensive 
manner possible, that if France throws down the gauntlet we shall 
not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a war, she will to a 
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certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce before she sees the 
end of it; ... and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into the 
Nile."^^ 
In October, the matter was still unresolved and the French seemed to be 
preparing for war. Melbourne now sent his own indirect threat to the 
French to let them know that unless they climbed down there certainly 
would be war. On receiving this hint. King Louis Philippe dismissed 
Thiers and began the search for a face-saving way out. The upshot was that 
Mehemet Ali lost Syria, but kept Egypt, and there was no war among the 
powers. Palmerston was vindicated, but his critics drew the conclusion that 
he had been lucky and that the episode showed him to be a dangerous man 
who should not be trusted with the Foreign Office. 

The Mehemet Ali affair also led to a deterioration in Palmerston' s 
relations with Albert and Victoria. When William IV had been King, 
Palmerston used to submit his diplomatic despatches to him for approval 
before they were sent, and sometimes the King would make changes to 
them. When Victoria became Queen, Palmerston gradually abandoned the 
practice, and she did not seem to mind. Albert, however, wished to take a 
more active role in politics - through Victoria. He discovered that 
Palmerston had changed the established practice and, in October 1840, at a 
time when Palmerston was conducting a policy in the Mehemet Ali affair 
that did not have royal approval, Albert wrote to tell him that from now on 
the Queen wished to see all despatches before they were sent. Palmerston 
accepted this, but the issue was to cause problems for him in the future. 

Palmerston had other techniques for evading control, whether by the 
Queen or his colleagues in cabinet. One was delay in carrying out 
instructions he disliked - if he waited long enough, they would often be 
overtaken by events. Another was private letters to ambassadors, which 
they were expected to follow in preference to their official instructions. 
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Chapter 4 
"Civis Romanus sum" 

Back home at Broadlands after the Whigs lost power in 1841, Palmerston 
immediately set out - as his wife put it - to "enjoy his freedom like a boy 
escaped from school". ^^ No longer burdened with the labours of office, he 
rode, hunted and shot regularly, went for walks in the grounds with his 
wife, where they planted trees together, and in the evenings he played 
billiards. He always enjoyed shooting and hunting and, when he was in 
London, would go hunting in Putney. He had kept racehorses since he was 
a young man and used to gallop the twelve miles from Broadlands to his 
trainer's, inspect his horses, talk to the trainer, and gallop back again. He 
never won any of the Classics, but one of his horses won the Cesarevitch in 
1841 and another the Ascot Stakes in 1853. 

He would have preferred not to have these opportunities for leisure. 
Lady Palmerston' s daughter-in-law, the new Lady Cowper, reported after a 
stay at Broadlands that Palmerston was "bitter as usual, and evidently 
cannot get reconciled to not being ... [Foreign] Secretary"."^" Palmerston 
himself once observed philosophically: 

"I have never known any public men who after a certain tenure of 

office did not pray to be quit of it; nor any who having been turned 

out of office did not wish, after a very short time, to get back to it 

again."^' 

In 1831, Lady Cowper' s (and Lord Palmerston' s) daughter Emily, after 

rejecting Lord John Russell's advances, had married Lord Ashley. This 

family connection gave Palmerston an interest in Ashley's legislative 

proposals in the 1840s that he seems unlikely to have developed otherwise. 

He supported Ashley's bill to prohibit women and young children working 

in mines as well as his Ten Hours Bill, which would have limited to ten 

hours a day the length of time that women and children could work in 

factories. Some of the Lancashire factory workers lobbying for the Ten 

Hours Bill called at the Palmerstons' London house. Palmerston was 

sceptical of the hardships supposedly suffered by the children working in 

the factories - "the machinery does all the work", he told his visitors. The 

lobbyists then set to, running up and down, pushing chairs on castors in the 
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large dining-room to demonstrate exactly what effort was required in 

attending to the machines in a cotton factory. 

"The noble lord at once caught the idea," one of his visitors wrote 
later, "and ringing the bell, the footman was ordered into the room, 
and directed to run up one of the chairs slowly to its appointed 
place . . . whilst the noble lord catching hold of the other chair 
performed a similar office. Thus the imaginary spinning and 
piecing was carried on for several minutes. Lady Palmerston ... 
entered the room, and appeared no little surprised to see her 
banqueting-room turned into a spinning-factory. Her Ladyship, 
however, appeared to enjoy the illustration, good-humouredly 
remarking, "I am glad to see your Lordship has betaken yourself to 
work at last." The veteran statesman, who appeared a little fatigued 
by performing the duties of . . . the engine, [gave] a significant look 
and shrug of the shoulders. . .""^^ 

But the demonstration convinced him, if he needed convincing, that he 

should support Ashley's bill, and he voted for it consistently. 



When, in December 1845, Lord John Russell attempted to form a Whig 
government, the attempt failed, as we have seen, because some of the 
leading Whigs refused to accept Palmerston' s return to the Foreign Office. 
The Queen also urged Russell not to reappoint him and, according to 
Russell's brother, the Duke of Bedford, the opposition to him was "almost 
universal"." But, as in 1835, Palmerston was not prepared to accept 
demotion. When Peel again resigned and was replaced - successfully this 
time - by Russell, the new Prime Minister made Palmerston Foreign 
Secretary after all and no objections were raised. 

Although Palmerston took little interest in domestic issues, there was 
one that he could not ignore: the famine in Ireland. As a minister, it was 
outside his responsibilities, but he was also an Irish landowner with 
thousands of tenants who faced starvation. His reaction was to encourage 
them to emigrate to the United States or Canada, and if they did so, he 
contributed to their fare. During 1847 about two thousand of his tenants 
emigrated to Canada. On one ship, over a hundred died on the voyage, and 
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many arrived with hardly any clothes and with no money. Palmerston had 
promised them small sums of money on arrival in Canada, but these failed 
to materialise and many of the emigrants were left to beg in the streets. 
When Canadians complained, Palmerston explained that it was his agents' 
fault. 

Early in 1848 two radical MPs, David Urquhart* and Thomas Anstey, 
brought forward a motion that Palmerston should be impeached for 
betraying his country, principally as an agent of the Russians, but more 
generally in almost everything he had either done or left undone for the 
past twenty years. There was no danger that Anstey and Urquhart would 
succeed, but Palmerston took their charges seriously and on 1 March, in 
justification of his conduct, gave a major speech, which included some 
ringing phrases that were to become famous. 

"I hold," he declared, "that the real policy of England - apart from 

questions which involve her own particular interests, political or 

commercial - is to be the champion of justice and right". As for 

alliances, "it is a narrow policy to suppose that this country or that 

is to be marked out as the eternal ally or the perpetual enemy of 

England. We have no eternal allies, and we have no perpetual 

enemies. Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and those interests 

it is our duty to follow "'*'' 

Palmerston was always happy to give advice to foreign governments on 

how they should run their own countries. In essence, his advice was that 

they should model themselves on Britain. They should be limited 

monarchies, run by governments responsible to elected assemblies based 

on a suffrage that would reflect public opinion as embodied in the views of 

the educated and propertied sections of the community. They should allow 

freedom of speech and tolerate political opposition and religious diversity. 

They should be capitalist and allow free trade. They should be subject to 

the rule of law, have an independent judiciary and trial by jury, and protect 

the rights of property. He was unsympathetic to radicals and 

revolutionaries, but if governments failed to follow his advice and adopted 

tyrannical policies or disregarded public opinion, then they should not be 

surprised if they were overthrown. 



A former diplomat at Constantinople, who had been recalled from his post by 
Palmerston. He introduced the Turkish bath into Britain. 
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Such advice inevitably annoyed the recipients, and conservative foreign 
governments viewed him as a dangerous radical, fomenting revolution 
around Europe. Throughout 1848, when the people of the Italian province 
of Lombardy were trying to throw off Austrian rule, Palmerston told the 
Austrians that they should abandon it to the Italians. His private view was 
that "the Austrians have no business in Italy at all, and have no real right to 
be there""^^. His views as expressed to the Austrians were only slightly less 
blunt. This was equivalent to the Austrian Foreign Minister telling Britain 
that it should get out of Ireland. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, who 
took a fraternal view of their fellow monarchs' interests, tended to agree 
that their Foreign Secretary was a dangerous radical. But Palmerston saw 
himself as a conservative who was merely pointing out to the monarchies 
of continental Europe that if they wished to survive, they must reform. 
Increasingly, and rather surprisingly, radicals at home took Palmerston at 
foreign governments' estimation and saw him as one of themselves at heart 
- though only in his foreign policy. 



Almost as soon as he returned to office, Palmerston resumed the practice 
of not showing all his despatches to the Queen for approval before they 
were sent off. Victoria and Albert complained. Palmerston blamed his 
officials and promised to make sure that it would not happen again, but as 
the Queen altered some of his drafts he again reverted to the habit of not 
always sending them to her. Albert and Victoria discovered what was 
going on and in September 1848 they asked Russell to remove Palmerston 
from the Foreign Office, but Russell refused. 

Palmerston had been pursuing a series of quarrels with Greece. What 
became the best-known of these related to one Don Pacifico, a Portuguese 
citizen who, because he was born in Gibraltar, also enjoyed British 
citizenship. For some time he was the Portuguese Consul in Athens, but he 
was dismissed after he made a fraudulent claim against the Portuguese 
government. He was Jewish, and at Easter 1847 the Athenian mob burnt 
his house down in an anti-Semitic riot. The police stood by and watched. 
Pacifico claimed £5,000 compensation from the Greek government for the 
damage to his property and, fraudulently, a further £27,000 for the alleged 
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destruction in the fire of documents that would have proved his case 
against the Portuguese government. In January 1850 Don Pacifico's and 
other demands for compensation - made by either British citizens or the 
subjects of British rule - were still outstanding. A British fleet happened to 
be in the eastern Mediterranean at the time, and Palmerston authorised the 
British Minister at Athens to use it to compel the Greek government to 
come to terms. Before long the British navy was blockading the Piraeus, 
Athens' port, and refusing to allow any Greek ships in or out. 

By now the affair had become a major diplomatic incident. France and 
Russia protested against Britain's actions. At home, Palmerston faced 
pressure from the Queen and the rest of the cabinet to climb down, and 
Russell formed a plan to remove him from the Foreign Office at the end of 
the Parliamentary session. The idea was not to dismiss him altogether. On 
the contrary, he would be promoted to Leader of the Commons and Russell 
would go to the Lords. Meanwhile, as agreed by the cabinet, Palmerston 
accepted a French offer of mediation and ordered the blockade of Athens 
to be called off. Unfortunately, two parallel sets of tripartite negotiations 
were set in train: one in London and another in Athens. On 19 April 
agreement was reached in London, but Palmerston did not immediately 
inform the British Minister in Athens. The negotiations there had gone 
badly and on 24 April the British Minister reimposed the blockade. Two 
days later, the Greek government gave in to the terms demanded by the 
British Minister and paid the compensation. The French government was 
furious. It believed that Palmerston had deliberately delayed informing the 
Minister in Athens and on 14 May it withdrew its Ambassador from 
London - an extreme step that was frequently the prelude to war. Russell 
now put his plan for a reshuffle to Palmerston, explaining diplomatically 
that, "if you were to take some other department, we might continue the 
same line of foreign policy without giving the same offence"."^^ 

On 17 June 1850, Lord Stanley moved a vote of censure in the House 
of Lords condemning the government's conduct towards Greece. After a 
fierce debate, the motion was carried by 169 votes to 132. If a similar vote 
were carried in the Commons, either Palmerston or the government would 
have to resign. A week later, the radical MP John Roebuck moved a 
resolution supporting the government's foreign policy. Roebuck's motion 
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was intended as a deliberate rejection of the Lords' verdict, but it also 
meant that Palmerston's enemies now had their chance. 

Palmerston rose on the second evening of the debate and spoke for over 
four and a half hours, finishing at twenty past two in the morning. The 
speech was carefully prepared and he relied on just half a sheet of paper 
with some notes on it. As with any long work, it had its dull spots - Russell 
fell asleep and so did Peel. Most of it was a review in detail of the whole 
history of Palmerston's foreign policy and the criticisms that had been 
made of it. He included some of the patriotic self-congratulation that was 
becoming his speciality, and which was intended to remind his listeners 
and the public beyond that Britain, almost uniquely in Europe, had escaped 
revolution in 1848: 

"While we have seen ... the political earthquake rocking Europe 
from side to side - while we have seen thrones shaken, shattered, 
levelled; institutions overthrown and destroyed; . . . this country has 
presented a spectacle honourable to the people of England, and 
worthy of the admiration of mankind. 

"We have shown that liberty is compatible with order; that 

individual freedom is reconcilable with obedience to the law. We 

have shown the example of a nation, in which every class of society 

accepts with cheerfulness the lot which Providence has assigned to 

it; while at the same time every individual of each class is 

constantly striving to raise himself in the social scale. . .""^^ 

At last he reached the stirring peroration, in which he implicitly 

compared the British Empire to ancient Rome and, invoking the impressive 

effect in ancient times of the simple formula "I am a Roman citizen", asked 

the House of Commons to decide 

"whether, as the Roman, in days of old, held himself free from 
indignity, when he could say Civis Romanus sum; so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of England, will protect him 
against injustice and wrong.""*^ 
The speech was greeted with sustained cheering, even at twenty past two in 
the morning. It was the greatest oratorical triumph of Palmerston's life. 

The debate lasted for two more days and those who spoke against 
Palmerston included some of the most distinguished Parliamentary 
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perfomiers of the age: Gladstone (for three hours), Disraeli, Cobden, 
Bright, and Peel himself, in the last speech before his fatal accident. All 
were unavailing. Palmerston had the public behind him, and they saw him 
simply as a patriot who defended justice against tyranny and British 
interests against foreigners. When it came to the vote, Roebuck's motion 
passed by a majority of 46. 

Russell's plan to remove Palmerston from the Foreign Office was 
abandoned - nominally not because of his triumph in the Commons, 
though this indeed made it politically impossible. But Victoria and Albert - 
unconcerned by the political practicalities - disapproved of the other half 
of the plan: to make Palmerston Leader of the House. Their objection was 
based in part on the old incident with the lady in waiting, now described as 
an attempted rape, and partly on Peel's death. Albert had set out his view 
of Palmerston' s political character some months before: 

"Lord Palmerston is ... a man of expediency, of easy temper, no 
high standard of honour and not a grain of moral feeling... He 
carries his own points with great boldness, by what is commonly 
called bullying, but if this fails he is equally ready to resort to any 
trick which may serve his purpose. . .""^^ 
He now explained that, with Peel dead, it was essential that Russell should 
remain in the Commons as a moderating influence. 



Two months after the Don Pacifico debate, Victoria imposed fresh 
demands, drafted by Albert. She not only reiterated her previous insistence 
that the Foreign Secretary's despatches should be shown to her for 
approval before they were sent. She also required Palmerston to give her 
an accurate account of all conversations with foreign ambassadors. Further, 
she required him to give an undertaking that he would comply with these 
requirements. Russell thought the demands were so humiliating that 
Palmerston would resign. Instead he accepted them without demur. More 
than that, he apologised to Victoria with tears in his eyes, according to 
Albert. 

Next month, the Austrian General Haynau visited England. Haynau had 
a bad name in Britain - he was held responsible for Austrian atrocities 
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against the Italians and Hungarians who had risen up against Austrian rule 
in 1848. These atrocities, which included the flogging of women, earned 
him the nickname of General Hyena. While in London he made the 
mistake of visiting Barclay's brewery in Southwark, where the workers set 
on him and beat him up. The Queen was outraged and insisted that 
Palmerston should send an apology to the Austrian government. 
Palmerston's opinion of Haynau coincided with Barclay's workers'. But an 
apology would have to be sent, and he drafted a despatch to the Austrian 
Prime Minister. Its tone was less than grovelling, and when Victoria saw 
the draft she insisted that Palmerston should change it to something more 
emollient. Palmerston then told her that it was too late, as he had already 
sent the despatch. The Queen was incandescent. She ordered him to send a 
new despatch that she approved and to withdraw his original one. This 
time Palmerston threatened to resign and Russell assumed that he would. 
Russell was wrong again. Palmerston eventually backed down and 
complied exactly with the Queen's requirements. 

When Russell briefly resigned in February 1851, and - after Derby 
proved unable to form a administration - then stayed on, Victoria and 
Albert urged him to seize the opportunity to reconstruct his government by 
dropping Palmerston. As Russell had resigned in the first place because of 
his weakness in the Commons, and his government would be in even 
greater trouble there without Palmerston, this was - even by Victoria's 
standards - a remarkably obtuse suggestion. According to Albert's note of 
the meeting, Russell patiently explained that "he could not think for a 
moment of resuming office and either expel Lord Palmerston or quarrel 
with him. He (Lord John) was in fact the weakness and Lord Palmerston 
the strength of the Government". ^° 

Friction between Palmerston and the royal couple continued. A fresh 
low was reached in the summer of 1851 when Louis Kossuth, the leader of 
the failed Hungarian rebellion, arrived in Britain. In the summer of 1849, 
Kossuth and 4,000 other Hungarian rebels had fled across the border to 
Turkey, which gave asylum both to them and to 800 Polish rebels against 
Russian rule. Austria and Russia demanded the return of their respective 
rebels and, when Turkey refused, began to make threatening noises. 
Palmerston supported Turkey and sent the fleet to the eastern 
Mediterranean to show that Britain stood behind it (which was why the 
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fleet happened to be available to support Don Pacifico's claim). Turkey 
stood firm until the rebels left safely. In Britain, Kossuth was as popular as 
Haynau was unpopular - there is still a Kossuth Street in Greenwich 
named after him. Palmerston proposed to meet him, but as Britain was 
supposed to be maintaining good relations with Austria, this would have 
been a serious diplomatic affront. The cabinet told Palmerston that he 
should not receive Kossuth, and he reluctantly obeyed. Instead he received 
a deputation of London radicals, who thanked him for the help that he had 
given men such as Kossuth in escaping the clutches of Austria, and 
roundly condemned the Austrian Emperor and the Russian Tsar as "odious 
and detestable assassins."^' Palmerston said that of course he could not 
agree with the language they had used about the Emperor and the Tsar, but 
took the opportunity to express his strong sympathy with the Hungarian 
cause. A reporter was present, so what was said on both sides quickly 
became public. It was an open insult to Austria; Palmerston might as well 
have received Kossuth himself. The Queen and Prince Albert were furious. 
As these incidents piled up, Russell shared much of the royal couple's 
exasperation with his Foreign Secretary, but he also shared Palmerston' s 
views on foreign policy and was aware that politically Palmerston was a 
great asset to the government - a point that did not enter into Albert's and 
Victoria's considerations. Eventually, though, Palmerston went too far 
even for Russell. 



On 2 December 1851 Louis Napoleon, the President of France, staged a 
coup d'etat in which he dismissed the National Assembly and arrested the 
leaders of the opposition. Palmerston supported the coup as a measure 
necessary to counter the threat of socialist revolution, and he congratulated 
the French Ambassador when he saw him the next day. On the 5th the 
cabinet decided that Britain's position on the coup should be neutral. But 
Lord Normanby, the British Ambassador in Paris, complained that it was 
embarrassing for him to adopt a neutral stance towards the coup when the 
Foreign Secretary had made it clear to the French government that he 
supported it. When Victoria and Albert heard of this, they decided to 
intervene. Victoria asked for the draft of Palmerston' s letter to Normanby 
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setting out the government's position, and made an alteration to it. She was 
then told - and must have had a sense of deja vu as she heard the news - 
that the letter could not be changed as it had already been sent. She 
promptly demanded that Russell dismiss the Foreign Secretary. 

On this occasion, Russell agreed. He did not sympathise with 
Palmerston's policy towards Louis Napoleon, nor did the rest of the 
cabinet. Defending a French dictator who had just locked up the opposition 
would not be a popular issue for Palmerston to take a stand on, and Russell 
probably felt that this was as good an opportunity as he would ever have to 
remove him from the Foreign Office. Accordingly, on 17 December, 
Russell wrote to tell Palmerston that - because of "misunderstandings 
perpetually renewed [and] violations of prudence and decorum too 
frequently repeated"^^ - he must resign as Foreign Secretary. Even so, 
Russell offered him the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland and a United 
Kingdom peerage, which would give him a seat in the Lords. It was a 
back-handed kind of compensation, patently designed to get Palmerston 
out of Britain and out of the Commons - something Prime Ministers had 
been trying to do for the past thirty years. Palmerston had no choice as to 
whether he left the Foreign Office, but he did have a choice as to whether 
he accepted the compensation that Russell offered, and he flatly rejected it. 
He was now out of the government, but still in the Commons - and on the 
backbenches for the first time since 1830. This was not the outcome that 
Russell had wanted, and he knew that there would be trouble ahead. From 
Paris, Normanby wrote to warn him that Palmerston "never forgives".^ ^ In 
Vienna the Austrian Prime Minister, Prince Schwartzenberg, gave a ball to 
celebrate Palmerston's departure. 

At first Russell was triumphant. At the start of the new session he 
explained to the House the circumstances of Palmerston's dismissal. 
Palmerston replied, but was faltering and unconvincing. The hero of the 
Don Pacifico debate seemed to have vanished. He was after all sixty-seven 
years old and one could not expect him to go on forever. This was on 3 
February 1852. Within three weeks Palmerston had turned out not just 
Lord John Russell but the entire Whig government. The occasion of their 
defeat was the Militia Bill, which would have set up local militias around 
the country. Palmerston moved an amendment proposing a national militia, 
and was supported by the Conservatives. On 20 February the government 
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was beaten by thirteen votes and Russell promptly resigned. A few days 
later Palmerston wrote to his brother: "My dear William, I have had my tit- 
for-tat with John Russell, and I turned him out on Friday last."^"^ 
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Chapter 5 
"The whole country cried out for Palmerston" 

Lord Derby now formed a Conservative government and invited 
Palmerston to join it as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
Commons. Before doing so, Derby discussed the matter with Albert and 
Victoria, who were not keen on the idea. "If you do it," Victoria told 
Derby, "he will never rest till he is your master. "^^ She also warned him of 
Palmerston' s "dangerous qualities". According to Albert's note of the 
discussion, 

"Lord Derby rejoined that he knew them, and thought them 

pernicious for the conduct of ... Foreign Affairs, but at the 

Exchequer they would have less play; he himself would undertake 

to control him."" 

Palmerston declined the offer. By now he saw himself primarily as a 

Liberal. He was a conservative Liberal, but he was still a Liberal rather 

than a Tory, especially on the question of Free Trade, and he kept his seat 

on what he thought of as the Liberal side of the House. But he was 

sympathetic to the Conservatives and gave advice to Malmesbury, the new 

Foreign Secretary. He did not set out to oppose the government, and on 

more than one occasion probably saved it from defeat. 

In spite of this, Victoria and Albert were becoming almost paranoid 
about him. At the end of November, Albert wrote to Derby: 

"My conviction is now further confirmed that Lord Palmerston is 
aiming at the leadership of the House of Commons, in order to 
possess himself of absolute power . . . 

''Such a calamity for the interests of the country the Queen will feel 
it her duty to prevent by a firm opposition on her part."" 
Three weeks later, in December, the Conservatives were defeated on the 
Budget and resigned. Palmerston had nothing to do with it and in fact 
abstained on the crucial vote, but the royal couple perhaps saw this as no 
more than a part of his Machiavellian cunning. 

When Lord Aberdeen, the new Prime Minister, offered Palmerston a 
cabinet post - not the Foreign Office - he at first declined. The two men 
had been attacking one another's foreign policy, often in the most personal 
terms, for the past twenty-five years. In declining the offer, Palmerston 
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seems to have been more worried than Aberdeen by its incongruity, and he 
pointed out that they had "stood so long in hostile array one against the 
other, that it was too late now to join".^^ But Lansdowne persuaded him to 
change his mind, he was offered any post he liked except Foreign 
Secretary, and he chose the Home Office. 

Soon after Palmerston started work in the Aberdeen government, on 29 
January 1853, his wife's brother Frederick, the 3"* Viscount Melbourne, 
died childless, and the Lamb estates passed to the last of that remarkable 
batch of siblings, Emily, Lady Palmerston. For the first time in his life, 
Palmerston was a wealthy man. 



As Home Secretary, Palmerston was a steady but unexciting reformer, and 
he introduced a number of important but unmemorable measures. The real 
business of Aberdeen's cabinet was of course the Crimean War and, 
although Palmerston was no longer Foreign Secretary, he did not hesitate 
to offer his advice. His position was exactly what one would have 
expected. He was the most hawkish member of the cabinet, but insisted 
that warning Russia that firm resistance would be offered to any advances 
against Turkey was the best way of keeping the peace. He was overruled 
by Aberdeen, the most doveish member of his own cabinet. When Russia 
duly invaded the Turkish provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
Palmerston told him: 

"The result might have been foreseen. It is in the nature of [the 

Russian government] ... to mistake forbearance for irresolution, 

and to look upon inaction and hesitation as symptoms of fear, and 

forerunners of submission."" 

The British government still strove for a peaceful solution, even though 

Russia was now occupying part of the Turkish Empire and even after 

Turkey had declared war on Russia and begun to fight back. When Prince 

Albert, apparently with Aberdeen's agreement, proposed accepting the 

Turks' expulsion from Europe, Palmerston wrote to the Prime Minister 

early in November 1853 with his comments. 

"Peace is an excellent thing, and war a great misfortune. But there 
are many things more valuable than peace, and many things much 
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worse than war. The maintenance of the Ottoman Empire belongs 
to the first class, the occupation of Turkey by Russia belongs to the 
second. . . When England and France have once taken a third power 
by the hand, that third power must be carried in safety through the 
difficulties in which it may be involved. England and France cannot 
afford to be baffled, and whatever measures may be necessary on 
their part to baffle their opponent, those measures must be 
adopted... """ 
But Aberdeen still believed that war could be avoided. 



On policy towards Russia, Palmerston and Russell, the Leader of the 
Commons, were usually in agreement and united against Aberdeen. But on 
the major domestic issue of the day. Parliamentary Reform, Palmerston 
and Russell were diametrically opposed, while Aberdeen supported 
Russell. It was Russell and Aberdeen who carried the cabinet. Palmerston 
believed that Russell's proposed reform would, as in 1831, lead to a 
conflict between Lords and Commons and quite possibly to a general 
election to decide the matter. He decided he would have to resign. 
Aberdeen warned the Queen of the impending rupture, and she welcomed 
the news. 

"The Queen would very much advise Lord Aberdeen to let him go 

at once," she wrote. "He will be a source of mischief to the Country 

as long as he lives but the Queen has now had ample and varied 

experience that the mischief he is able to do in Office exceeds any 

he can do in opposition."^' 

It was all very well for the Queen to say this kind of thing, but she did not 

have to run the government, and the prospect of Palmerston in opposition 

was an unattractive one for whoever did. Palmerston explained his position 

on reform to Lord Lansdowne: 

"I do not chuse to be a party to a contest between the two Houses, 
or to an appeal to the country for a measure of which I decidedly 
disapprove; ... in short I do not chuse to be dragged through the 
dirt by John Russell...""' 
Six days later, on 14 December 1853, he resigned. 
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The disagreements on foreign policy within the cabinet were, though 
not exactly public knowledge, publicly suspected, and there was a popular 
view that Aberdeen's policy towards Russia had been too conciliatory. 
People thought that if Palmerston had been in charge, British policy would 
have been more robust. And although the reason for Palmerston' s 
resignation was reform, public opinion tended to assume that this was a 
cover for the real reason: foreign policy. Aberdeen quickly realised that 
Palmerston outside the cabinet with public opinion behind him would be as 
dangerous for his government as he had been for Russell's. On 22 
December Aberdeen wrote to Palmerston to say that the cabinet had not yet 
in fact settled its policy on Parliamentary Reform, and invited him to rejoin 
it. Palmerston had been having his own second thoughts about resigning 
and accepted the invitation; by Christmas Eve he was back at the Home 
Office. 

Palmerston now set out to persuade Russell of the undesirability of any 
extension of the franchise. He suggested that if evidence were needed of 
the "lowering effect" of democracy, one had only to look at America. 
Getting nowhere with Russell, Palmerston went over his head and 
expounded to Aberdeen his view of those to whom Russell intended to 
extend the vote. 

"They will be ignorant, poor and dependent. Their ignorance will 

prevent them from exercising a sound judgment, their poverty will 

make them accessible to bribes, their dependence will make them 

the victims of intimidation... Everybody who knows anything 

about the working classes will tell you that they are not free agents. 

The system of organization which universally prevails among them 

by means of the trade unions, gives to their agitating leaders an 

absolute despotism over the masses... Can it be expected that men 

who murder their children to get £9 to be spent on drink will not 

sell their vote for whatever they can get for it."^'' 

This outburst came in February 1854. Soon after, Britain was at war with 

Russia, and the cabinet agreed to postpone the question of reform. For the 

moment, Palmerston had got his own way. 
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As the declaration of war with Russia became imminent, Palmerston 
drafted a set of stunningly ambitious war aims for the cabinet's 
consideration: 

"My beau ideal of the result of the war which is about to begin with 

Russia is as follows: Aland and Finland restored to Sweden. Some 

of the German provinces of Russia on the Baltic ceded to Prussia. 

A substantive Kingdom of Poland re-established as a barrier 

between Germany and Russia. Wallachia and Moldavia and the 

mouths of the Danube given to Austria. Lombardy and Venice set 

free from Austrian rule and either made independent states or 

incorporated with Piedmont. The Crimea ... and Georgia given to 

Turkey, and Circassia either independent or connected with the 

Sultan as Suzerain." 

If accomplished, these objectives would have rolled back Russia's 

westward expansion of the previous seventy years, which had taken place 

at the expense of Sweden, Poland and Turkey. The majority of the cabinet 

were less ambitious or perhaps just more realistic. Clarendon, the Foreign 

Secretary, commented to Russell that "Palmerston is perpetually making 

new maps of Europe, but that is mere child's play".^"^ 

On Russell's resignation in January 1855, Palmerston was made Leader 
of the Commons in his place. He had finally advanced to the most senior 
position in the Lower House, occupied since 1834 by men younger than 
himself - Peel, Russell and Disraeli. His immediate task was to lead the 
government's defence against Roebuck's motion. Gladstone described his 
performance: 

"[It was] wretched. It produced in the House ... a flatness and 
deadness of spirit towards the government which was 
indescribable: and Charles Wood [President of the Board of 
Control] with a marked expression of face said while it was going 
on, "And this is to be our leader!""**^ 
The government went down to a resounding defeat and immediately 
resigned. Palmerston had been in his new job for precisely one week. 

The Queen invited Derby to form a government, and he offered 
Palmerston the positions of Leader of the Commons and Secretary for War. 
Palmerston made it a condition that Clarendon, Aberdeen's Foreign 
Secretary, should remain in post. It was well known that Clarendon 
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detested Derby. In spite of this, Derby made the offer, but Clarendon 
predictably declined it, and Palmerston wrote to Derby to say that he 
regretted that he would therefore be unable to serve under him. The Queen 
next tried Lord Lansdowne, who briefly attempted to form a government, 
but failed. The Queen's third choice was Clarendon, who simply declined. 
As a fourth choice, the Queen turned to Russell, who resuscitated his plan 
of removing himself to the Lords and asked Palmerston to be Leader of the 
Commons. Palmerston agreed, but once again on the condition that 
Clarendon should remain as Foreign Secretary. Clarendon, like most of 
Aberdeen's cabinet, refused to serve under the man who had betrayed 
them, and Palmerston accordingly wrote to Russell to say that he regretted 
that he would therefore be unable to accept his offer. 

The Queen had now run out of plausible alternatives to Palmerston. On 
4 February, she invited the man who had consistently done his best to 
prevent her and Albert supervising the country's foreign policy, and whom 
the royal couple claimed to regard as a failed rapist, to form a government. 
At first, he did not succeed. The Peelites - Graham, Gladstone, Herbert and 
the Duke of Argyll - refused to join. But Aberdeen persuaded them all to 
stay on, and by the evening of the 5* Palmerston had formed his 
government. He wrote to his brother ten days later, "As Aberdeen has 
become an impossibility, I am, for the moment I ' inevitable. ''^'^ 



At the age of seventy, and forty-eight years after he had first served in 
government, Palmerston was Prime Minister. His appointment was 
remarkable - and not merely because of his age or the antipathy of his 
sovereign. What was most remarkable was that he was the recognised head 
of no party or Parliamentary grouping. The only other Prime Ministerial 
appointments in the past 150 years that match it are those of Lloyd George 
in the First World War and Winston Churchill in the Second. As these 
examples suggest, Palmerston' s elevation was, and could only have been, 
the product of war. The nation needed a war leader and Palmerston, in 
spite of his age, was the obvious choice. He was the one national figure 
who had seized the public imagination, who was seen as strong, decisive 
and patriotic. Derby recognised this when he offered Palmerston the War 
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Office. Indeed, he told Victoria that "the whole country cried out for Lord 
Palmerston as the only man fit for carrying on the war with success". ^^ 
Roebuck recognised it when he tabled the motion that destroyed 
Aberdeen's government. He did not table it with no idea what should 
follow - he, and the radicals who supported him, wanted Palmerston. 

His opponents - no doubt encouraged by his lamentable performance 
on Roebuck's motion - were unimpressed. Derby, having told the Queen 
that the whole country cried out for Palmerston, immediately added: 

"Whatever the ignorant public might think. Lord Palmerston was 
totally unfit for the task. He had become very deaf as well as very 
blind, was seventy-one years old, and ... in fact, though he still 
kept up his sprightly manners of youth, it was evident that his day 
had gone by. """^ 
Disraeli echoed his leader, but with more colour: 

"Though [Palmerston] is really an impostor, utterly exhausted, and, 

at the best, only ginger-beer, and not champaign, and now an old 

painted Pantaloon, very deaf, very blind, and with false teeth, 

which would fall out of his mouth when speaking, if he did not 

hesitate and halt so in his talk - he is a name which the country 

resolves to associate with energy, wisdom, and eloquence, and will 

until he has tried and failed."" 

As Disraeli was about to spend the next decade leading the opposition to 

Palmerston in the House of Commons, he would have the leisure to 

reconsider this assessment. Some years later, as he was speaking in the 

House, his own false teeth popped out. 



Palmerston' s first setback came quickly. Three of the four Peelites who 
had joined his cabinet left it on 21 February when he felt compelled to 
accept the committee of inquiry required by Roebuck's motion. He did not 
want to accept it, but after trying to persuade the Commons to drop the 
idea, he realised that the House would not be persuaded, and he gave in to 
its demands. Of the Peelites, only Argyll remained. 

The war dragged on, not noticeably better managed under Palmerston 
than it had been under Aberdeen, but - mainly thanks to the French army - 
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victory was eventually achieved, and after victory peace, signed at the 
Treaty of Paris on 30 March 1856. Palmerston's relations with the Queen 
improved once he was in office. She approved of his robust, patriotic 
approach to the war and his conservative approach to domestic matters. He 
was too old for his private life to provoke fresh troubles. At last he went 
out of his way to cultivate her and learnt the trick that Peel and Aberdeen 
had learnt, that the way to win her confidence was to express unbounded 
admiration for Prince Albert. 

It was not only royalty that Palmerston cultivated. He was not one of 
those politicians who become inaccessible once they reach the top. He 
could still be found in the Commons' tea-room and was happy to talk to 
anybody. Outside the office, he was almost always affable and polite, and 
political opponents who expected to find him hard and crusty (one of his 
nicknames was Lord Pumicestone) were often surprised - and sometimes 
won over - by his charm when they met him face-to-face. 

The effects of Palmerston's bluff, jovial manner were complemented in 
a grander, more polished way by the efforts of Lady Palmerston. After 
what some of her contemporaries regarded as a profligate and debauched 
youth (and even a profligate and debauched middle age), she had turned 
into one of the great hostesses of Victorian London, and invitations to her 
teas and dinners and balls were highly prized. A backbench MP could be 
easily pleased by such personal attentions, and his wife's skill as a hostess 
was one of Palmerston's advantages in the long struggle for supremacy 
with Lord John Russell. 

In 1855, about the same time he became Prime Minister, Palmerston 
moved to 94 Piccadilly, known as Cambridge House. Palmerston 
continued to live in Piccadilly rather than in Downing Street when he was 
Prime Minister. 

He was one of the first major politicians to cultivate the press. The 
proprietors and editors of the Morning Post were constantly being invited 
to Broadlands, and the paper was regarded as Palmerston's mouthpiece. 
The Times was unfriendly to him for many years, but was won over after 
he became Prime Minister. The editor was invited to Broadlands and 
Cambridge House, and Palmerston passed on confidential information to 
him. Junior reporters too basked in the sun of his joviality. One journalist 
later recalled: "It is not to be wondered at that Lord Palmerston should 
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have been a special favourite with the reporters - for no man was ever 
more courteous or kind to them than he was."'" Outside Parliament, he 
would carefully time his speeches so that the reporters could get them into 
the next day's papers. He was probably the first politician to do this. 



As Prime Minister, Palmerston still pursued the domestic policy of steady 
but unexciting reform that he had followed as Home Secretary. The one 
exception was his Matrimonial Causes Bill of 1857, which made it easier 
to obtain a divorce. This caused great excitement in some quarters - 
especially for Gladstone, who opposed the bill relentlessly but 
unsuccessfully. 

Palmerston' s foreign policy inevitably tended to be more controversial. 
In October 1856 the Chinese authorities in Canton seized the Arrow, a 
pirate ship sailing in Chinese territorial waters, and imprisoned its crew. 
The Arrow was Chinese, but it had been registered in Hong Kong and so it 
flew the British flag. Sir John Bowring, the Governor of Hong Kong, 
demanded that the Commissioner for Canton, Yeh Ming-chin, should 
release the pirates and apologise for the incident. Eventually and 
reluctantly Yeh agreed to release the pirates, but he refused to apologise. 
Bowring then ordered the navy to bombard Canton, destroying much of the 
city. When news of the incident reached Britain there was a furore. The 
cabinet was advised that Bowring' s action had been illegal, but it decided 
unanimously that it must support him. At the end of February and 
beginning of March 1857 there was a great debate in the Commons, where 
the government faced a motion of censure. Among the glittering array of 
speakers who condemned the government for the immorality of its action 
were Cobden, Gladstone, Disraeli, Graham and a young Conservative MP 
of later fame. Lord Robert Cecil. Roebuck, who had supported Palmerston 
over Don Pacifico and at the time of the Crimean War, now turned against 
him. Russell, out of office for the past two years, perhaps saw an 
opportunity for revenge, and he too opposed the government. 

Palmerston gave a strong speech in his own defence, appealing to his 
listeners' patriotism. He justified Britain's action on the grounds that Yeh 
was a "savage barbarian" who was responsible for the execution of 70,000 
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men. And he warned the House that a vote against the government would 
be a vote to "abandon a large community of British subjects at the extreme 
end of the globe to a set of barbarians - a set of kidnapping, murdering, 
poisoning barbarians. "^^ But this time appeals to patriotism were not 
enough, and Palmerston lost the vote by 263 to 247. Defeated in the 
Commons, he decided to call an election and to refer the question to the 
public. 

The question as Palmerston chose to put it was again a simple matter of 
patriotism. "An insolent barbarian, wielding authority at Canton, had 
violated the British flag, . . .offered rewards for the heads of British subjects 
in that part of China, and planned their destruction by murder, 
assassinations, and poisons."'' Would the British people stand for it? No, 
they would not! At the election, in March 1857, Palmerston and his 
supporters were returned with a majority of eighty-five, the largest since 
1832. Some of his most prominent opponents in the Arrow debate, Cobden 
and Bright among them, lost their seats. It was, to an unprecedented 
degree, an election about one man and what he stood for. Ashley, who in 
1851 had inherited the title of Lord Shaftesbury, recorded the phenomenon 
in his diary: 

"P's popularity is wonderful - strange to say, the whole [election] 
turns on his name. There seems to be no measure, no principle, no 
cry, to influence men's minds and determine elections; it is simply, 
"Were you, or were you not? are you, or are you not, for 
Palmerston?""" 
Disraeli made a prescient comment on this phenomenon: 

"Public appeals made in favour of a name, and not a policy, are 
convenient, but at the same time, deceptive. A man returned 
pledged to support Palmerston, really means nothing, for there is 
always the proper mental reservation, when Palmerston, in his, the 
pledger's opinion, is not wrong."'"* 



London was the home of a number of Italian refugees who regarded the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon as their enemy. In 1848 Italian republicans 
fighting for national unification had overthrown Papal rule in Rome and set 
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up a Roman Republic. A year later, Louis Napoleon sent troops to 
overthrow the Republic and to restore the Pope. The French troops were 
still in Rome on 14 January 1858 when Felice Orsini, an Italian republican, 
attempted to assassinate the Emperor by throwing a bomb at his carriage as 
he drove to the Paris opera. The Emperor was unharmed, but eight other 
people were killed. Orsini was linked to the Italian republicans in London, 
and it was discovered that the explosives for his bomb had been made in 
Birmingham. French opinion was outraged - Britain was harbouring 
assassins and doing nothing to stop them. 

Palmer ston was sympathetic to the French complaints. It was already 
an offence to plot in Britain a murder that would be committed abroad, but 
in February he introduced a Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which would make 
it a more serious offence - a felony instead of a misdemeanour. This time 
he had misjudged the mood of both the Commons and the public. He 
seemed to be truckling to a foreign dictator. His stance was un-British and 
un-Palmerstonian. Other causes may also have helped to undermine his 
support in the Commons. According to his official biographer: 

"Some injudicious appointments had alienated not a few of his 

supporters, and his manner lately had certainly, for some reason or 

other, become more brusque and dictatorial than was altogether 

pleasing to the members." 

On 19 February 1858 - for what may well, therefore, have been a variety 

of reasons - the government was defeated on a critical amendment to the 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill by 234 votes to 215. Palmerston resigned and 

Derby formed a government. 
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Chapter 5 
"A gay old Tory" 

Palmerston was seventy-three years old and it would have been reasonable 
to assume that his political career, at any rate at the highest level, was over, 
but as far as he was concerned, it was business and pleasure as usual. He 
was remarkably fit for his age. George Dallas, the US Minister in London 
- and the eponym of Dallas, Texas - was invited to Broadlands and 
impressed by Palmerston' s ability to endure a five hours' shoot, walking 
around the extensive grounds. Though when they played billiards, Dallas 
won. 

The Conservative government was in a minority in the Commons and 
might be thrown out at any time if all those who opposed it could only 
agree on how to unite, but the opposition remained fragmented and Derby 
stayed in power. A general election in April 1859 improved the 
Conservatives' position a little, but still left them in a minority. After the 
election, in an attempt to shore up the government, Disraeli invited 
Palmerston to join it, but he was not interested. 

On 6 June 1859 the opposition leaders Palmerston, Russell and Bright 
assembled at a meeting of Whig and radical MPs at Willis's Rooms, 
formerly the Almack's of Palmerston' s youth, and pledged themselves to 
work together. The grouping thus formed soon became known as the 
Liberal party. But who should lead it - Russell or Palmerston - was still 
unresolved. Five days later, the now united opposition defeated the 
government on a confidence vote in the Commons and Derby resigned. 
The Queen pretended that it would be wrong for her to choose between 
Russell and Palmerston and, as we have seen, invited Lord Granville - 
Palmerston' s Under Secretary in 1840 - to form a government. When 
Granville failed, she turned to Palmerston. 

Russell was willing to serve under Palmerston, but only if he was given 
the Foreign Office, so he was given it. This put Clarendon's nose out of 
joint, and he refused to join the government. Gladstone, who had spent 
much of his time since the fall of Aberdeen's government opposing 
Palmerston and saying how important it was to keep him out of power, 
returned to the Exchequer. His fellow Peelites Herbert and Newcastle also 
joined the cabinet, sealing the fusion of this relic of the Conservative party 
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of 1845 with the new Liberal party. Palmerston even offered the radical 
Richard Cobden a post in the cabinet, and Cobden said that he would take 
it if Bright were offered a place too. But the Queen objected to Bright, and 
Bright in any case indicated that if offered a post he would refuse it, so 
eventually Cobden too declined to serve. 



Like most Prime Ministers, Palmerston found that he was not always 
master in his own cabinet. Gladstone, in particular, proved to be a constant 
thorn in the flesh. The government' s finances when he took power showed 
a healthy surplus. The question was: what should be done with it? 
Gladstone proposed to use the money to cut taxes; Palmerston feared a 
French invasion and wanted to increase spending on defence. He believed 
that the French "hate us as a nation from the bottom of their hearts, and 
would make any sacrifice to infiict a deep humiliation upon England" 7^ 
When Gladstone threatened to resign rather than sanction the expenditure, 
Palmerston told the Queen, "It would be better to lose Mr Gladstone than 
to run the risk of losing Portsmouth or Plymouth."" But in cabinet, 
although Palmerston persuaded his colleagues to approve some additional 
money to build the "Palmerston forts" along the south coast, it was 
Gladstone who won the argument, and the rest of the surplus was devoted 
to remission of taxes. 

Gladstone's proposal to abolish one tax nearly caused a constitutional 
crisis. Duties were payable on paper, which increased the cost of books and 
newspapers. The more conservative members of the government, and 
especially the Prime Minister, thought that keeping books and newspapers 
expensive was no bad thing as it tended to keep them out of the hands of 
the lower classes, who might otherwise imbibe all sorts of strange and 
dangerous ideas. But Gladstone and the majority of the cabinet agreed that 
the duties should be abolished, and a bill to do so was included as part of 
the Budget measures. In those days each measure in the Budget was dealt 
with in a separate bill. The bill to repeal the paper duties passed the 
Commons, but on 21 May 1860 was rejected by the more conservative 
Lords. Palmerston was not upset. He had already written to the Queen to 
tell her that if the Lords did throw the bill out they would "perform a good 
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public service"/^ and Lady Palmerston, who was a spectator in tlie Lords 
at the time, publicly applauded the bill's defeat. Palmerston himself 
thought the defeat "a very good thing" ^"^ But there was a convention that 
the House of Lords should not reject money bills, and this was the first 
time for more than 200 years that it had done so. Gladstone was all for a 
confrontation with the Lords and wanted to send the bill back. Palmerston, 
who had got the result he wanted, was less concerned. "Of course you are 
mortified and disappointed," he told Gladstone, "but your disappointment 
is nothing to mine, who had a horse with whom I hoped to win the Derby, 
and he went amiss at the last moment."*" 

Gladstone dealt with the matter in his next year's Budget by 
reintroducing the proposal, but combining it with all the other Budget 
measures in a single Finance Bill. The Lords would not dare to reject that. 
First, though, he had to get the measure through the cabinet. Palmerston 
not only opposed it, he was furious. Once again, the majority of the cabinet 
backed Gladstone. Palmerston was forced to accept their verdict, but let it 
be known when the bill was considered by the Commons that he did not 
regard its passage as a matter of confidence. In other words, if it was 
defeated, the government would not resign. To Palmerston' s 
disappointment, the bill passed both Houses and the paper duties were duly 
repealed. Gladstone later recorded that "The battle [over the bill] in 
Parliament was hard, but was as nothing to the internal fighting".^' 

Nor was it only on budgetary matters that Gladstone severely tried 
Palmerston' s patience. According to one (anonymous) cabinet minister: 

"At the beginning of each session and after each holiday, Mr 

Gladstone used to come in charged to the muzzle with all sorts of 

schemes of all sorts of reforms which were absolutely necessary in 

his opinion to be immediately undertaken. Lord Palmerston used to 

look fixedly at the paper before him, saying nothing until there was 

a lull in Gladstone's outpouring. He then rapped the table and said 

cheerfully: "Now, my Lords and gentlemen, let us go to business."" 

In fact, there was the usual stream of modest, useful, Palmerstonian 

domestic reform. But Palmerston did not have a modem view of the need 

for constant legislation. "We cannot go on adding to the statute book ad 

infinitum", he told George Goschen, a junior minister.*^ 
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In 1864 he rejected proposals from Thomas Milner-Gibson, President 

of the Board of Trade, to introduce French measures - the litre, the 

kilogramme and the metre - to supersede the traditional British measures. 

"Can you expect," he argued, "that the people of the United 

Kingdom will cast aside all the names of space and weight and 

capacity which they learnt from their infancy and all of a sudden 

adopt an unmeaning jargon of barbarous words representing ideas 

and things new to their minds... I see no use ... in attempting to 

Frenchify the English nation, and you may be quite sure that the 

English nation will not consent to be Frenchified."^'' 

The old bugbear of Parliamentary Reform was still there, and it had 

been a point of agreement when the government was formed that a bill 

should be brought forward. Palmerston was still personally convinced that 

giving the vote to the lower classes - who were, he believed, "under the 

control of a small clique of socialist agitators"*"* - would be a terrible 

mistake. Russell's bill was received apathetically by the Commons, 

Palmerston was only too happy to let it slip, and eventually Russell lost 

interest - at any rate for the time being. So Palmerston had his own way 

yet again. Some years earlier, Disraeli had commented that Palmerston was 

"a gay old Tory of the older school, disguising himself as a Liberal, and 

hoaxing the Reform Club."*' The description remained apt. 



Palmerston mellowed in his seventies. His staff no longer saw him as the 
tyrant that he seems to have been in his Foreign Office days. When he 
walked past the confused mess of papers on the desk of his young private 
secretary Charles Barrington, instead of giving him a good ticking off, he 
merely smiled and said, "Every man understands his own chaos best."*^ 

He also became a popular hero. In some ways this is mysterious. 
Palmerston had never supported the kind of radical domestic measures, 
such as extending the suffrage, that one might have expected to make him 
popular with the masses. It seems instead to have been a mixture of foreign 
policy and personal character that did the trick. His foreign policy was seen 
as the epitome of English patriotism. He was John Bull personified, who 
would stand up to foreign bullies and tyrants and give them what they 
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deserved. Personally he was seen as somehow ordinary, a common man, 
with no airs or graces - the cartoonist John Tenniel, famous as the 
illustrator of Alice, always drew him with a straw in his mouth, like a 
yokel. But at the same time he seemed extraordinary. His youthful energy 
and vigour were legendary and he was popularly known as Lord 
Evergreen. His advanced age was part of the magic. People marvelled at 
the fact that he seemed unstoppable. Palmerston did his best to cultivate 
this image. He would keep the Commons sitting until two or three in the 
morning more frequently than his predecessors, and was always 
conspicuous for his ability to stay up late along with everybody else. He 
still had a high desk where he could work standing up at home at 94 
Piccadilly, and would stand in the window where people could see him 
while he worked. Passing bus drivers would point him out to their 
passengers. Barrington recalled that one told him, '"E earns 'is wages; I 
never come by without seeing 'im 'ard at it." Some of the radicals were 
mystified and annoyed at the popular enthusiasm for this conservative 
aristocrat. John Bright complained that "they rush to do honor to the man 
who despises and insults them".^^ 

Palmerston was one of the first British politicians to make public 
speeches outside Parliament other than in the course of an election. 
Hitherto, such practices had been regarded as beyond the pale, appealing to 
the feelings of the mob. But Palmerston started making occasional public 
speeches in the 1850s, and in the 1860s would make a few each year. His 
encounters with the people were not always successful. In August 1864 he 
visited Bradford and was met by a crowd of 30,000. In itself, this was 
promising, but the crowd had been coached by the local radicals, who 
wanted an extension of the suffrage, which Palmerston had successfully 
opposed, and the 30,000 stood in complete silence - an uncanny 
experience. 

"Old Pam," Derby observed resignedly at the start of 1863, "appears 
as young and as popular as ever."^* An incident later that year seemed to 
confirm Derby's judgement. At the age of seventy-eight, Palmerston was 
accused of adultery with a thirty-year-old woman, Mrs O'Kane, and sued 
by her husband for £20,000 (about £2 million in today's money). The 
popular joke was, "She may be Kane, but is he Abel?" The charge was 
nonsense, and Disraeli fantasised that the whole story might well have 
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been invented to make Palmerston even more popular. The case was 
dismissed before it came to court. That it had been brought at all was a 
tribute to the high repute in which the ageing Prime Minister's virility was 
held. 



During the early stages of the American Civil War, Palmerston expected 
the South to win. This suited him. He did not like slavery, but he disliked 
democracy even more, and he pointed to the Civil War as an example of 
"the widespread misery and desolation which are sometimes created by 
democratic and Republican institutions."^^ Though he hoped for and 
expected a Southern victory, he was cautious as to which horse to back, 
and carefully refrained from expressing public support for one side or the 
other. Still less would he allow the British government to take sides. 

There were occasional frictions with the North. In November 1861, a 
Northern ship seized two Southern envoys destined for Britain from a 
British passenger vessel sailing off Cuba. The news was received badly in 
London. Palmerston called a special meeting of the cabinet and reportedly 
opened it with the remark, "I don't know whether you are going to stand 
this, but I'll be damned if I do!"'" (We should perhaps treat the story with 
some suspicion. The bad language is uncharacteristic.) But the North was 
determined not to fight Britain at the same time as it was fighting the South 
and the matter was settled peacefully. 

The war even led to a treaty that fulfilled one of Palmerston' s lifelong 
ambitions. Ever since he had first become Foreign Secretary, more than 
thirty years before, Palmerston had done his best to extinguish the Atlantic 
slave trade. Usually he pursued his goal by peaceful means - treaties with 
other countries that gave mutual rights of search for ships suspected of 
carrying slaves. Sometimes, when treaties were not forthcoming, he gave 
instructions for searches to be made anyway. But the US had consistently 
refused to agree a treaty that would give the British navy a right of search 
and it was too powerful for its ships to be searched without legal authority. 
The Civil War changed things. The North now wanted to take effective 
action against the slave trade to hit at the South, and in April 1862 a treaty 
with Britain to suppress the trade was signed at last. 
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Chapter 7 
"The most Enghsh minister" 

In July 1863, Prussia and Austria threatened Denmark with invasion over 
the disputed territory of Schleswig-Holstein - provinces in southern 
Denmark with a large German population. Schleswig-Holstein had caused 
war between Denmark and Prussia before, in the late 1840s, but in 1850 
the problem was resolved - temporarily - by an agreement that Palmerston 
helped to negotiate. The Schleswig-Holstein problem was highly complex, 
and when the subject resurfaced in the 1860s Palmerston commented, 
"Only three people have ever really understood the Schleswig-Holstein 
business - the Prince Consort, who is dead - a German professor, who has 
gone mad - and I, who have forgotten all about it."^^ 

In response to the threats from Austria and Prussia, Palmerston told the 
Commons that Britain wished 

"the independence, the integrity, and the rights of Denmark [to] be 

maintained. We are convinced . . . that if any violent attempt were 

made to overthrow those rights and interfere with that 

independence, those who made the attempt would find in the result, 

that it would not be Denmark alone with which they would have to 

contend."'' 

This kind of language would usually be interpreted as a threat to intervene 

in Denmark's defence if it were invaded, and that was how Denmark 

understood it. But Palmerston did not expect to go to war to protect 

Denmark. He assumed that France and Russia would - and that Austria 

and Prussia would be soundly defeated. Palmerston was reflecting British 

public opinion in his pro-Danish stance, but the Queen supported the 

Prussians. She could make no headway though against Palmerston or 

Russell, and she complained to her uncle the King of Belgium about "those 

two dreadful old men"." 

When, on 1 February 1864, Prussia and Austria at last invaded 
Denmark, the Danes appealed for British help, relying on Palmerston' s 
apparent assurance of the previous July. But Palmerston did nothing. No 
country came to Denmark's assistance, and Schleswig-Holstein was 
quickly taken by the invaders. An armistice was declared, but a few 
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months later, given renewed hopes of British intervention by Russell, 
Denmark let it lapse, and the invaders now advanced rapidly into her 
territory. The cabinet debated the matter and agreed by Palmerston's 
casting vote to send the fleet to Copenhagen, but then Palmerston decided 
that such a slim majority was not enough for such a momentous measure 
and so the fleet was not sent after all. Denmark capitulated. 

Palmerston was now in serious trouble. At the start of July, the House 
of Lords passed a motion condemning the government's policy. A similar 
motion was tabled in the Commons. If it were carried, Palmerston would 
have to resign. He defended his policy on the last night of the debate. It 
was not one of his best speeches, but it was enough. The government won 
by 313 votes to 295. In the middle of the night, as the result was 
announced, Palmerston ran up the steep and narrow stairs to the ladies' 
gallery where Lady Palmerston had been waiting. Someone told Disraeli of 
the incident. 

"My informant, who was behind him, had the good taste and tact to 
linger. He saw the ladies' gallery open and Lady Palmerston 
advance and they embraced! An interesting scene and what pluck - 
to mount those dreadful stairs at three o'clock in the morning and 
80 years of age! My informant would not disturb them. It was a 

,,94 

great moment. 



In June 1864, at the age of seventy-nine, Palmerston was still capable of 
riding his horse from Piccadilly to Harrow for the school's speech day, a 
distance of twelve miles, in fifty- five minutes. He was not beyond certain 
minor vanities to disguise the effects of age. He dyed his whiskers, and 
wore spectacles to read, but disliked being seen in them. His official 
biographer records that "He used to go out partridge- shooting long after his 
eyesight was too dim to take a correct aim"." His physical appetite was 
undiminished. In 1865, when he was eighty, he entertained the Speaker - 
Evelyn Denison, one of Derby's companions on his US trip forty years 
earlier - to dinner at the start of the new Parliamentary session. Next day 
Denison, "with much grave humor", told Disraeli how things had gone: 
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"[The Prime Minister] ate ... two plates of turtle-soup; he was then 

served very amply to a plate of cod and oyster sauce; he then took a 

pate; afterwards he was helped to two very greasy-looking entrees; 

he then despatched a plate of roast mutton; there then appeared 

before him the largest, and to my mind, the hardest, slice of ham 

that ever figured on the table of a nobleman, yet it disappeared, just 

in time for him to answer the query of his butler "Snipe, my Lord, 

or pheasant?" He instantly replied "pheasanf : thus completing his 

ninth dish of meat at that meal."^^ 

Shaftesbury thought that at this time "nature at length began to assert 

her reign" and that physically this was "a period of terrible toil and 

suffering" for Palmerston." But his appetite for power was also 

undiminished, and in July 1865 he called a general election. He was as 

popular as ever and, astoundingly after six years in office, his government 

increased its majority. 

"The result of the elections is indeed highly satisfactory," he wrote 

in characteristically jaunty style to Lord Wodehouse, Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, "not merely with reference to greater strength 

that we have acquired, but also with reference to the number of 

bores and troublesome men who have been thrown out."^^ 

On 12 October 1865 Palmerston caught flu and went into a rapid 

decline. He made a partial recovery after a few days, but then took another 

turn for the worse and, on the 18th, just short of his eighty-first birthday, 

he passed away. There is a possibly apocryphal version of his last words 

while he was still lucid. When the doctor told him he was dying, he 

replied, "Die, my dear Doctor, that's the last thing I shall do!" In fact, at 

the very end, there was some meandering. In his mind he was reviewing 

the text of some international treaty, and his last words were: "That's 

article ninety-eight; now go on to the next."" He had asked to be buried in 

Romsey Abbey, but the cabinet thought he should have a state funeral in 

Westminster Abbey. Lady Palmerston consented, provided she could be 

buried with him when her time came. 

The Queen regretted Palmerston' s death for the inconvenience that it 
would cause her, complaining to her uncle that it would add to her 
"troubles and worries". 



Later the 1^' Earl of Kimberley. 
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"I never liked him," she wrote, "or could ever the least respect him, 

nor could I forget his conduct on certain occasions to my Angel 

[Albert]. He was very vindictive, and personal feelings influenced 

his political acts very much." 

But she conceded that "as Prime Minister he managed affairs at home well, 

and" - what was perhaps more important - "[he] behaved to me well "^"^ 

One who regretted his death on more than the grounds of personal 

inconvenience was Florence Nightingale, a family friend as well as a 

public health activist who had often persuaded Palmerston to give his 

support to one reform or another. 

"He will be a great loss to us," she wrote. "Tho' he made a joke 
when asked to do the right thing, he always did it... He was so 
much more in earnest than he appeared. He did not do himself 
justice."'"' 



Palmerston became Prime Minister partly through sheer longevity. He was 
easily overtaken in the race to the top by younger men: Peel, Russell and 
Derby. But Peel died, Russell discredited himself, Derby could never win a 
majority in the Commons, and Aberdeen - just a few months older than 
Palmerston - was destroyed by the Crimean War. Palmerston was the last 
man standing. But even in a field with few competitors, he could not have 
become Prime Minister at the age of seventy and then kept the job for most 
of the next decade without formidable political skills. His popularity, in 
Parliament and in the country, rested on his carefully cultivated image of 
unshakeable patriotism. In its obituary. The Daily Telegraph described him 
as "the most English minister that ever governed England".'"^ It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that he largely acquired this reputation by bullying 
weaker nations such as Greece and China. But it was also a matter of 
attitude. He made it plain to all that he thought that whatever was British 
was best and, in Victorian times, this was a popular pose. Gladstone 
recalled many years later: 

"A Frenchman, thinking to be highly complimentary, said to 
Palmerston, "If I were not a Frenchman, I should wish to be an 
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Englishman," to which Pam coolly replied, "If I were not an 
Englishman, I should wish to be an Englishman."" '°'' 
He did not embody the view that British interests should be pursued 
regardless of right and wrong, but that Britain should be the champion of 
justice and right. He made people feel proud to be British. 

There were also frequent accusations that Palmerston was a bully in his 
dealings with colleagues and subordinates. Sidney Herbert, who served 
with him in Aberdeen's cabinet, thought that "Palmerston can never resist 
shaking his fist in the face of anyone whom he is not afraid of. If they 
show fight he runs away."'"'' Victoria and Albert saw him as a practised 
and reckless immoralist, and though they were more prudish than most of 
their contemporaries, they were not alone. But Palmerston' s popular 
image, and the view held by many who knew him in person, was that of 
the bluff, genial, no-nonsense Englishman, who enjoyed the simple 
pleasures of shooting, hunting and racing, was a rare one for the ladies, and 
retained a remarkable vigour and zest for life. The disreputable character 
he had acquired in his youth became an asset in old age. 



As Palmerston had no legitimate children, Broadlands passed to Lady 
Palmerston and her children. One of Lady Palmerston' s great-great- 
grandchildren. Lady Edwina Ashley, married the man who became Lord 
Mountbatten of Burma. In this way, Broadlands passed into Mountbatten's 
hands, is still owned by the Mountbattens, and is now celebrated as the 
home of minor royalty, rather than of a remarkable British Prime Minister. 
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Benjamin Disraeli 

Chapter 1 
"I like to do astonishing things" 

Benjamin Disraeli was the odd man out among the Victorian Prime 
Ministers. At a time when the Jews were barred from political life, he was 
bom a Jew. The country was governed by an aristocracy, and he was a 
commoner. The ruling class sent its sons to a handful of public schools and 
then to Oxford or Cambridge, and he went neither to a public school nor to 
a university. He was the only Victorian Prime Minister who made a serious 
effort to earn a living before he entered politics, but it was an unusual kind 
of work for a politician - he was a novelist, though not until later in his 
career a successful one. Altogether he was a rank outsider, and no one at 
his birth or for many years afterwards would have laid money on his 
having the slightest chance of becoming the leader of the world's greatest 
power. His life was an extraordinary adventure, and he knew it. 



Disraeli was an inveterate fantasist and - always ashamed of his middle 
class roots - he invented an imaginary aristocratic ancestry for his family. 
In reality, his paternal grandfather came to Britain from Italy in 1748 and 
set up first as an importer of straw hats and other Italian goods and then as 
a stockbroker. He prospered and by the time he died in 1816 was worth 
£35,000 - about £3.5 million in today's money. His son, Isaac D'Israeli, 
did not take to business, preferring books, and soon became a successful 
writer, primarily of miscellaneous historical works such as The Curiosities 
of Literature, which was a bestseller. Byron was an admirer, and told his 
and Isaac's publisher, John Murray, that "I don't know a living man's 
books I take up so often - or lay down more reluctantly - as Israeli's"/ 
Isaac was a thoroughly bookish man; he built up a collection of 25,000 
books and spent as much time with them as possible. Disraeli later claimed 
to have been "born in a library"/ 

Benjamin was Isaac's eldest son and in fact bom, on 21 December 
1804, at what is now 22 Theobald's Road in central London, next to 
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Gray's Inn. At birth, he was a Jew by race and religion, but when he was 
still a boy his father fell out with the authorities at his local synagogue and 
left it. A few years later, in July 1817, he had all four of his children - 
Benjamin, his elder sister Sarah, and his two younger brothers, Ralph and 
James - baptised into the Anglican Church. Thanks to his father's quarrel, 
young Benjamin was now theoretically eligible to become in later life a 
member of the British Parliament. 

Benjamin's education took place at a series of small, private schools 
where he acquired some knowledge of Latin and Greek. His two younger 
brothers went to Winchester; why Benjamin did not is unclear. As a 
teenager, he was sometimes taken by his father to dinners at John 
Murray's. The dinners were full of authors, sometimes talking of the 
absent Lord Byron. The seventeen-year-old Benjamin recorded one of 
these occasions when the poet Thomas Moore, a friend of Byron's, was 
present. Isaac asked him whether Byron, who had been abroad for some 
years, was much altered. 

"Yes," said Moore, "his [face] has swelled out and he is getting fat; 

his hair is grey and his countenance has lost that "spiritual 

expression" which he so eminently had. His teeth are getting bad, 

and when I saw him he said that if he ever came to England it 

would be to consult Wayte about them."^ 

In spite of this unflattering account, young Benjamin idolised the legend of 

Lord Byron, and in his clothes and manner did best to model himself on his 

disreputable hero. 

When he left school at fifteen, Benjamin was allowed for a while to 
continue educating himself in a desultory way at home, but then his father 
had him articled to a firm of solicitors. It was about this time that Benjamin 
stopped spelling his name with an apostrophe and turned himself into 
Disraeli. Training as a solicitor was not at all the romantic kind of life that 
he had in mind and, after three years of drudgery, he persuaded his father 
to let him train instead as a barrister, and became a pupil at Lincoln's Inn. 
But this was really no more to his taste than becoming a solicitor - 
ultimately it still meant study, hard work and a life of dullness and modest 
rewards. He wanted wealth and fame, and he wanted them now. 

One way to get rich quick was through speculation, and young 
Benjamin borrowed money to invest in the shares of South American 
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companies that quickly went bust. His first publications, as the shares 
headed downhill, were three anonymous pamphlets written to boost their 
prices - without success. 

Then he persuaded John Murray to start a daily newspaper and, 
borrowing again, he put up a quarter of the capital for this ambitious 
enterprise himself. The Representative was duly launched, only to sink 
ignominiously within six months. Murray lost most of his money, had to 
sell both his houses, and moved his family into rooms over his office. 
Disraeli, still not twenty-one, now carried a burden of debt that would 
weigh him down for decades to come. There was only one option left: he 
must write a bestseller. 



Novels in those days were often published in more than one part. Vivian 
Grey was published in two, the first of which appeared in April 1826; 
Disraeli was paid £200 for it. It was a novel of high society, supposedly 
written by a well-connected man of fashion, exposing the foibles and 
foolishness of the rich and famous. Among the well-known public 
characters who appeared thinly disguised in the book were Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Henry Brougham, George Canning, and John Murray. Apart from 
Murray, Disraeli knew none of them, and indeed knew nothing of high 
society or the rich and famous, except what he overheard at Murray's 
dinner table. Protecting his anonymity as author was therefore deemed 
essential to the book's success. But the secret soon got out, and Disraeli 
found himself heavily criticised in the literary reviews. He was called, in 
words quoted from the novel itself, where they were levelled at Vivian 
Grey, "a swindler - a scoundrel - a liar"."^ Murray was outraged by the 
unpleasant portrait of himself, refused to publish any more of Isaac's 
books, and turned his back on him when he met him in the street. Disraeli, 
only twenty-one, was depressed by the criticism. In spite of it, the book 
was a success with the public and apparently - and surprisingly - won the 
admiration of both the famous German author Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and the unknown American writer Edgar Allen Poe. 

By now Disraeli was tired of Vivian Grey, but he had to finish the 
work, and in February 1827 the second and final part appeared. The 
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success of the first part had raised his worth to the publisher and now he 
was paid £500. It was a poor sequel, though, and did not do as well as the 
original. Within a few years, when he really did know something of high 
society, Disraeli grew ashamed of Vivian Grey, especially of the social 
naivety that it betrayed. It had, he thought, "faults which even youth can 
scarcely excuse" and was "in short the most unequal, imperfect, irregular 
thing that indiscretion ever published".^ When his collected works were 
published in 1853, he heavily edited the original text. 

In 1829, Isaac rented a country house, Bradenham, on the edge of the 
Chiltems near High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, and moved his family 
there from London. The house came with an estate of more than two 
square miles, so young Benjamin could feel that he was on the way to 
becoming a country gentleman. His literary career was faltering. Popanilla, 
published in 1828, sank without trace. The Young Duke appeared two years 
later. ''The Young DukeV Isaac exclaimed when he heard of the book's 
title. "What does Ben know of dukes?"^ Nothing, of course, but the book 
was more successful than its predecessor, and made young Ben another 
£500. 

In the summer of 1830, and financed by The Young Duke, Disraeli 
embarked on a lengthy holiday touring the countries around the 
Mediterranean with William Meredith, who was engaged to his sister 
Sarah. Disraeli had been unwell for some years, though the nature of the 
illness is unclear. Its main practical effect seems to have been to prevent 
him from engaging in any kind of regular work, and - as far as Disraeli 
was concerned - the tour was ostensibly undertaken for his health. He took 
care to write home that he was still suffering: 

"The least exertion of mind instantly aggravates all my symptoms," 
he told his mother, "and even this letter is an exertion that you 
would hardly credit... The moment that I attempt to meditate or 
combine, to ascertain a question or in any way to call the greater 
powers of intellect into play, that moment I feel I am a lost man. 
The palpitation in my heart and head increases in violence . . . and 
for hours I am plunged in a state of the darkest despair."' 
After some months, the two travellers were joined by James Clay, a friend 
of Meredith's, and they travelled in a yacht hired by Clay. 
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Disraeli had already begun to show an unusually exotic dress sense 
while in England. Now he seemed to go quite mad. Meredith described his 
outfit in Greece: 

"Figure to yourself a shirt entirely red, with silver studs as large as 

sixpences, green pantaloons with a velvet stripe down the sides, and 

a silk Albanian shawl with a long fringe of divers colours round his 

waist, red Turkish slippers, and to complete all his Spanish majo 

jacket covered with embroidery and ribbons."^ 

At Constantinople, the three young travellers parted temporarily, Disraeli 

and Clay going one way to Egypt, visiting Jerusalem en route, and 

Meredith another. In Egypt, they visited Luxor and Thebes, and Disraeli - 

in spite of his incapacitating illness - climbed the Great Pyramid, met the 

country's despotic ruler, Mehemet Ali, and talked politics with him. 

Meredith had rejoined them in Cairo, but while they were still in Egypt in 

July 1831 he caught smallpox and died. Disraeli was distraught with worry 

for his unfortunate sister. He had always been close to her, and after this 

misfortune the bond between them became stronger still. He was also 

afflicted with another misfortune during the trip. He caught venereal 

disease and had to be treated with mercury ("Mercury has succeeded to 

Venus," he informed Clay'), which seems to have worked. 

There was one final adventure. On the journey home he fell in with 
Henry Stanley, younger brother of Edward Stanley, the future Prime 
Minister. While the two were in London, Henry disappeared, and was 
eventually found at a gambling den run by a lady called Effie Bond, to 
whom Disraeli was in debt. Edward Stanley assumed that Disraeli had 
deliberately lured Henry there to pay off his debt to Effie, and for many 
years after, according to Disraeli's friend Philip Rose, Stanley had "a 
strong prejudice against Disraeli".'" At last, in January 1832, after a tour of 
one and a half years, Disraeli returned to Bradenham. 



The unexpected connections in Victorian life sometimes seem to have been 
written by Dickens. Rose's sister married Henry Campbell, Lord Palmerston's 
illegitimate brother. 
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Two novels quickly followed: Contarini Fleming and The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy. Commercially both were failures and Disraeli made next to 
nothing from them. But Contarini Fleming had at least three notable 
admirers. Heinrich Heine, one of the most famous poets of nineteenth- 
century Germany, and like Disraeli a converted Jew, wrote: 

"Modern English letters have given us no offspring equal to 

Contarini Fleming. Cast in our Teutonic mould, it is nevertheless 

one of the most original works ever written; profound, poignant, 

pathetic; its subject the most interesting, if not the noblest, 

imaginable - the development of a poet"/^ 

William Beckford, the author of Vathek, not only thought the work 

"transcendent", but had an exclamatory fit: "How wildly original! How full 

of intense thought! How awakening! How delightful!" The book's other 

great admirer wrote, "I shall always consider [it] as the perfection of 

English Prose". '^ This was the author's own verdict. Whatever the work's 

perceived merits in its own day, they have not endured. 

Disraeli now did his best to launch himself into London society. He 
succeeded to the extent that he won many invitations to dinner, was 
regarded by those he met as an entertaining guest, and acquired friends and 
acquaintances among the leading politicians and literary figures. He was 
particularly close to Edward Bulwer-Lytton, one of the best-selling 
novelists of the day. But he remained an outsider in important ways, not 
least because of his extraordinary taste in dress. Lady Dufferin, Caroline 
Norton's sister, remembered him wearing 

"[a] black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold 

band running down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace 

ruffles, falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves with 

several brilliant rings outside them, and long black ringlets rippling 

down upon his shoulders."'^ 

As Disraeli himself said: "I like to do astonishing things."'"^ Lady 

Salisbury's verdict was: "He is evidently very clever, but superlatively 

vulgar."'^ 



Now mainly remembered for The Last Days of Pompeii and for beginning 
another novel, Paul Clifford, with the words "It was a dark and stormy night" 
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Chapter 2 
"They shall not say I have failed" 

It was at this time, in the summer of 1832, that Disraeli decided to enter 
politics and become an MP. At a by-election in June he stood as a radical 
for High Wycombe, and lost to Colonel Grey - a younger son of the Prime 
Minister, Earl Grey. There was no Tory candidate and Disraeli seemed to 
be closer to the Tories than the Whigs. His allies were Tories, and diatribes 
against the Whigs were his political stock-in-trade - now and for the rest of 
his life. But he made a point of claiming to be independent. Shortly after 
his defeat he went for dinner at Caroline Norton's, where he met her friend 
the Home Secretary. "Well now, tell me, what do you want to be?" Lord 
Melbourne asked. "I want to be Prime Minister," Disraeli replied. 
Melbourne gave a long sigh and told his young acquaintance that there was 
"no chance of that in our time", as Edward Stanley would be the next 
Prime Minister, whenever Lord Grey retired. "You must put all these 
foolish notions out of your head," he advised; "they won't do at alL"^^ 



Disraeli stood again for the same seat in the general election later that year, 
and was again defeated. Shortly afterwards, he paid a visit to the Commons 
with Bulwer-Lytton, already an MP, and listened to the debate. The 
experience convinced him that he would succeed brilliantly there, if only 
he could get in. "Between ourselves," he wrote to his sister, "I could floor 
them all. This entre nous: I was never more confident of anything than that 
I could carry everything before me in that House. The time will come. . ."'' 
About this time, Disraeli began a private document, later heavily 
censored, possibly by himself, and for that reason known as "The 
Mutilated Diary". In this, he confided that "My life has not been a happy 
one. Nature has given me an awful ambition and fiery passions. My life 
has been a struggle, with moments of rapture." He then added, "it is Pride 
that now prompts me, not Ambition. They shall not say I have failed." And 
he repeated his estimate of his ability to master the Commons: 

"I can read characters at a glance; few men can deceive me. My 
mind is a continental mind. It is a revolutionary mind. I am only 
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truly great in action. If ever I am placed in a truly eminent position 
I shall prove this. I could rule the House of Commons, although 
there would be a great prejudice against me at first." ^^ 
This showed remarkable self-confidence - his only attempts at action so 
far, in business and in politics, had all been dismal failures. 

His literary efforts were failing as miserably as his attempts at action. 
He and Sarah, under the pseudonyms Cherry and Fair Star, jointly 
produced a short novel, A Year at Hartlebury, and received £20 for it. 
Writing solo, he composed a poem of book length. The Revolutionary 
Epick, which attempted to do for the French Revolution and Napoleon 
what Dante had done for Hell, and Milton for the fall of man. He wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington offering to dedicate the book to him, appropriately 
enough as he was Napoleon's conqueror, but the Duke declined the 
honour. Disraeli was convinced that the work was a masterpiece, but no 
one else was. 

At the general election in January 1835, aided by £500 from 
Conservative party funds, he stood again for High Wycombe, but failed yet 
again. A few months later, he stood openly as a Tory at a by-election in 
Taunton. He lost again, but at least he had now recognised that his best 
chance of getting into Parliament was to join one or the other of the two 
main parties. The Conservatives, as the less aristocratic of the two, offered 
the best chance for a commoner like Disraeli. And though Disraeli had 
personal connections across the political spectrum, his strongest ties among 
politicians were with the raffish Lord Lyndhurst, a former Tory Lord 
Chancellor and, next to Wellington, the leading Tory in the Lords. 

Disraeli soon got into a row by making insulting remarks about the 
Irish leader Daniel O'Connell. O'Connell was not the man to turn the other 
cheek to this sort of treatment and he launched a stream of abuse at 
Disraeli. 

"What! shall such a vile creature be tolerated in England? . . . His 
name shews that he is of Jewish origin. I do not use it as a term of 
reproach; there are many most respectable Jews. But there are, as in 
every other people, some of the lowest and most disgusting grade 
of moral turpitude; and of those I look upon Mr Disraeli as the 
worst."" 
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As O'Connell by now refused to fight duels, Disraeli challenged his son 
Morgan to a duel instead, but he very sensibly declined. Disraeli took the 
opportunity to write an abusive letter to Morgan attacking his father: 

"I wished to express the utter scorn in which I hold his character, 
and the disgust with which his conduct inspires me... I shall take 
every opportunity of holding your father's name up to public 
contempt. And I fervently pray that you, or some one of his blood, 
may attempt to avenge the unextinguishable hatred with which I 
shall pursue his existence."^" 



While he was doing his best to make his way in society and to enter 
Parliament, Disraeli was also trying to find a wife. He proposed to the 
sister of his late friend Meredith, but she turned him down. He considered 
proposing to Lady Charlotte Bertie who, he noted, had £25,000 and was 
the daughter of an Earl, but decided against it. He assured his sister, to 
whom he wrote constantly, that whatever happened he would not marry for 
love: 

"All my friends who married for Love and beauty either beat their 

wives or live apart from them. This is literally the case. I may 

commit many follies in life, but I never intend to marry for "love", 

which I am sure is a guarantee of infelicity.""' 

Meanwhile, he made love to other men's wives. For some time, he 

conducted an affair with Clara Bolton, his doctor's wife. She was 

succeeded by Lady Henrietta Sykes, wife of Sir Francis Sykes, and this 

was an altogether more passionate relationship. Before long, rather 

curiously. Sir Francis was having an affair with Mrs Bolton, but he did not 

take the view that this excused his wife's behaviour, and he forbade her to 

see Disraeli ever again. Lady Henrietta was a spirited woman and, going 

immediately to Mrs Bolton's, found her and Sir Francis alone together. 

"Fancy their consternation," she wrote to Disraeli. "I really thought Francis 

would have fainted."^ ^ Her husband quailed before her wrath, and she and 

Disraeli continued their affair. He based a novel on it. Henrietta Temple 

appeared at the end of 1836 and was financially his most successful work 

since Vivian Grey. 
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At one point in his relationship with Henrietta, Disraeli briefly passed 
her on to Lord Lyndhurst in what seems to have been an attempt to 
ingratiate himself with a man who could further his political career. 
Lyndhurst was an inveterate womaniser. Lady Tankerville once asked him 
whether he believed in Platonic friendship. "After, but not before," he 
replied. ^^ Disraeli and Henrietta finally parted when she started an affair 
with the painter Daniel Maclise. "I am wretched," Disraeli told his friend 
Count D'Orsay. "... I am indebted [to Henrietta] for the happiest years of 
my life".^^ 

He was getting ever deeper into debt. He lived extravagantly, while his 
earnings from writing were insignificant. He was spending £3,000 or 
£4,000 a year on an income that could fall as low as £300 or £400 a year. 
He bridged the gap by borrowing, sometimes from friends, and by not 
paying his debts. He was in constant danger of being thrown into the 
debtors' prison, and once, at High Wycombe, had to hide inside a well to 
escape a legal officer. By 1836, he owed £20,000 - about £2 million in 
today's money. He was having some success as a political journalist, but 
there was no money in that, and his novels, which continued to appear, 
would occasionally score a hit, but were not making him an income on 
which he could live. He needed money desperately and six months after 
Henrietta Temple another novel appeared - Venetia, or the Poet's 
Daughter. Financially, as in other respects, it was a flop. He had always 
kept his debts a secret from his father, but now in dribs and drabs he 
confessed to tiny fractions of the whole, and his father gave him sums of 
£1,000 or so at a time to pay off the limited debts of which he was made 
aware. Overall, Disraeli's financial position was still very serious. 



The general election of July 1837, following Victoria's accession to the 
throne, gave Disraeli yet another chance to try for Parliament - his fifth 
attempt. This time he stood as the junior of the two Conservative 
candidates for the borough of Maidstone in Kent; the more senior, 
Wyndham Lewis, was already an MP for the constituency. Disraeli had 
met Lewis's wife, Mary Anne, some years earlier, and described her as "a 
pretty little woman, a flirt and a rattle; indeed gifted with a volubility I 
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should think unequalled. "^^ His politics were now died-in-the-wool Tory, 
but his dress was only marginally more conventional than it had been in his 
twenties. "[Disraeli's] appearance was very remarkable," noted one 
observer. "... Nothing like it had been seen in Maidstone before."''' He 
won in spite of his odd appearance and, by becoming an MP, at last 
secured immunity from the debtors' prison. 

Mrs Wyndham Lewis seems to have contributed financially to 
Disraeli's victory, which, writing to her brother, she ascribed to "Mr 
Disraeli's being so fine a speaker joined to my humble worth". She 
admired her young protege and prophesied that "Mr Disraeli will, in a very 
few years be one of the greatest men of his day". Her humble support 
appears in fact to have been quite extensive as, although the connections 
are unclear, Disraeli seems by now to have owed Lewis more than £4,500, 
so his debts were greater than ever. D'Orsay's advice was simple: "If you 
meet with a widow, then marry!"" It was about this time that Disraeli 
began to be known as, and to call himself, "Dizzy". 

When he made his maiden speech in the Commons in December, it was 
a wretched failure. He aroused the antagonism of the Irish members, and 
they shouted him down so that he had to abandon the speech altogether. "I 
sit down now," he shouted above the surrounding din, "but the time will 
come when you will hear me."^* Greville recorded the event, but omitted 
its defiant conclusion: "Mr Disraeli made his first exhibition the other 
night, beginning with florid assurance, speedily degenerating into ludicrous 
absurdity, and being at last put down with inextinguishable shouts of 
laughter."" He was conscious of his failure, but he never lacked either 
courage or resilience, and ten days later he spoke again, but in a less 
ambitious style. This time, he assured Sarah, it was a "complete success".^" 

On 15 March 1838 there was a portent of things to come. Disraeli was 
already acquiring a reputation as a speaker, and on this occasion all went 
well for him. What was significant was the theme - a defence of the Com 
Laws - and his comment that afterwards, 

"In the lobby, all the Squires came up to shake hands with me, and 
thank me for the good service. They were so grateful, and well they 
might be, for certainly they had nothing to say for themselves."^' 
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As an MP, Disraeli was invited to Victoria's coronation on 29 June 
1838 and given a gold medal to commemorate the event. He gave his to 
Mary Anne Lewis. 



Wyndham Lewis, Disraeli's fellow-MP for Maidstone, had died a few 
months earlier. His widow, the "flirt and rattle" Mary Anne, was twelve 
years older than Disraeli - 45 to his 33 - but she had £5,000 a year and was 
a strong admirer of her late husband's young colleague. Before long he 
was in hot pursuit. "I am mad with love," he assured her. "My passion is 
frenzy. The prospect of our immediate meeting overwhelms and entrances 
me." There is no doubt that Mary Anne fell in love with him, but she was 
reluctant to remarry with unseemly haste after her husband's death. 
Disraeli was in a hurry, they had a great row, and he walked out in a huff. 
He wrote her a long letter in which he assured her contemptuously that he 
was not marrying her for her money. Then, in melodramatic style, he 
played the part of the spurned lover. 

"Farewell. I will not affect to wish you happiness, for it is not in 

your nature to obtain it. For a few years you may flutter in some 

frivolous circle, and trifle with some spirits perhaps as false and 

selfish as your own. But the time will come when you will sigh for 

any heart that could be fond; and despair of one that can be faithful. 

Then will be the penal hour of retribution - then you will think of 

me with remorse, admiration and despair - then you will recall to 

your memory the passionate heart that you have forfeited, and the 

genius you have betrayed."''^ 

After a short interval she wrote back, "For God's sake come to me,"^^ and 

they were reconciled. Still, the wedding did not come as quickly as Disraeli 

wished. With Lyndhurst as best man, they finally married on 28 August 

1839 and then went on honeymoon to Tunbridge Wells, where it rained 

constantly, before proceeding more conventionally to a tour of the 

Continent. 

Mary Anne, a woman of great honesty, said in later years, "Dizzy 
married me for my money, but if he had the chance again he would marry 
me for love."^'' She was immensely proud of her husband, and sometimes 
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showed it in odd ways. "Some people think he is ugly," she once said, "but 
he's not. He is very handsome. I should like them to see him when he is 
asleep." Or, when some other women were commenting on the good looks 
of a Greek god in a painting: "Oh! You should see my Dizzy in his bath."^^ 
She kept everything he ever wrote to her, including scribbled pencil notes, 
and used to act as his barber, keeping the cut hair in packets, like a sacred 
relic. 

She once compiled a list of contrasting characteristics for herself and 
her husband, prefaced by a little rhyme: 

"His eyes they are as black as Sloes, 



But oh! so beautiful his nose." 
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His characteristics are in the left-hand column, hers in the right 
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Very calm 


Very effervescent 


Manners grave and almost sad 


Gay and happy-looking when speaking 


Never irritable 


Very irritable 


Bad-humoured 


Good-humoured 


Warm in love, but cold in friendship 


Cold in love, but warm in friendship 


Very patient 


No patience 


Very studious 


Very idle 


Very generous 


Only generous to those she loves 


Often says what he does not think 


Never says anything she does not think 


It is impossible to find out who he 


Her manner is quite different, and to 


likes or dislikes from his manner. He 


those she Ukes she shows her feelings 


does not show his feelings 




No vanity 


Much vanity 


Conceited 


No conceit 


No self-love 


Much self-love 


He is seldom amused 


Everything amuses her 


He is a genius 


She is a dunce 


He is to be depended on to a certain 


She is not to be depended on 


degree 




His whole soul is devoted to politics 


She has no ambition and hates politics 


and ambition 





Shortly before the marriage, Disraeli tried his hand at the theatre and wrote 
a tragedy, Alarcos, which was published in 1839, but it was so bad that 
nobody could be found to stage it. He did not abandon his career as an 
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author forever once he had the security of his wife's income, but he did 
give it up for a few years. 



At the general election in the summer of 1841, Disraeli lost at Maidstone, 
and immediately stood as a Conservative candidate for Shrewsbury in 
Shropshire. The electors were warned by the Whigs that if they voted for 
Disraeli, they would be voting for a man who "seeks a place in Parliament 
merely for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of a Prison, or the benefit 
of the Insolvent Debtors Act". Disraeli countered, untruthfully, that he was 
a man of "ample Independence".^^ In fact, his debts at this time still 
amounted to over £20,000. He was elected anyway. 

In the country as a whole, the Conservatives won by a large margin and 
Peel formed a government. Disraeli was devastated not to be offered a job, 
and he wrote to Peel to ask for one. 

"I will not say," he wrote, but none the less he did say it, "that I 
have fought since 1834 four contests for your party, that I have 
expended great sums, have exerted my intelligence to the utmost 
for the propagation of your policy, and have that position in life 
which can command a costly seat. 

"But there is one peculiarity in my case on which I cannot be silent. 
I have had to struggle against a storm of political hate and malice, 
which few men ever experienced, from the moment ... I enrolled 
myself under your banner; and I have only been sustained under 
these trials by the conviction, that the day would come when the 
foremost man of this country would publickly testify, that he had 
some respect for my ability and my character. 
"I confess, to be unrecognised at this moment by you appears to me 
to be overwhelming; and I appeal to your own heart ... to save me 
from an intolerable humiliation." 
Mary Anne wrote to Peel too - without her husband's knowledge, she 
claimed. 

"... I am overwhelmed with anxiety. My husband's political career 
is for ever crushed, if you do not appreciate him. . . 
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"Literature he has abandoned for politics. Do not destroy all his 

hopes, and make him feel his life has been a mistake. . . 

"Be pleased not to answer this, as I do not wish any human being to 

know I have written to you. . . "^^ 
If Disraeli thought this kind of thing would make Peel give him a job, he 
was sadly mistaken. Peel replied that Disraeli's letter was just one of many 
such applications that he received from men "whose qualifications and 
pretensions for office I do not contesf , but that there were simply not 
enough jobs to go round/" To Mary Anne's letter he of course did not 
reply. 

There were good reasons why Disraeli would not have been offered a 
job. To start with, most posts in government went to members of the 
aristocracy or their relatives. Disraeli was not an aristocrat and had no 
aristocratic connections. Admittedly, Peel was a commoner too, but he had 
done something to expunge that defect by going to Harrow and Oxford, 
where he was perhaps the best student in his year; by inheriting a 
baronetcy; by being immensely rich; by having been for more than twenty 
years one of the best speakers in the Commons; and by having 
demonstrated in a career in government that stretched back over thirty 
years, and included service in the highest offices, that he was perhaps the 
most competent administrator in the country. Against this, Disraeli had had 
a somewhat sporadic education; had never demonstrated competence in 
any practical task; had shown a remarkable capacity to mismanage his own 
affairs; had written some trashy novels, the majority of which were only 
modestly successful even in commercial terms; had no previous experience 
of government; and, though showing unusual potential as a speaker, had 
only four years' experience in the Commons. Why would Peel have 
wanted to offer a post to such a man? Disraeli's sister hit the nail on the 
head when she noted that, with the exception of Gladstone, there was "not 
one single untitled or unaristocratic individual" in the government.'" 

Disraeli did manage to obtain one benefit out of the new government. 
With the help of Lyndhurst, now the Lord Chancellor, he managed to get a 
job in the courts for his brother Ralph. 
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Chapter 3 
"You crucified Peel" 

Out of office, Disraeli became connected with a small group of mildly 
disaffected young Tory MPs, known as Young England. The outlook of at 
least one of their members is most memorably captured in a couple of lines 
by Lord John Manners, younger son of the Duke of Rutland: 
"Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility.""^^ 
The Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, wrote of them acidly: 

"With respect to Young England, the puppets are moved by 
D'Israeli, who is the ablest man among them: I consider him 
unprincipled and disappointed; and in despair he has tried the effect 
of bullying. I think ... that they will return to the crib after 
prancing, capering and snorting; but a crack or two of the whip well 
applied may hasten and ensure their return. D'Israeli alone is 
mischievous; and with him I have no desire to keep terms. It would 
be better for the party, if he were driven into the ranks of our open 
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enemies. 

Soon after this, in December 1843, Disraeli wrote to Graham to ask for a 

job in the civil service for his brother James. Graham refused, and sent 

Disraeli's letter on to Peel, who commented: 

"I am very glad that Mr Disraeli has asked for an office for his 
brother. It is a good thing when such a man puts his shabbiness on 
record. He asked me for office himself, and I was not surprised that 
being refused he became independent and a patriot. But to ask 
favours after his conduct last Session is too bad. However, it is a 
bridle in his mouth."'*'' 

This time it was Peel's turn to be mistaken. 

Disraeli's reputation as a Parliamentary speaker was growing, and a 

speech he gave on Ireland in February 1844 was especially admired. He 

summed up the Irish problem: 

"They had a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an 
alien Church, and, in addition, the weakest executive in the world. 
That was the Irish question. Well, then, what would hon. 
Gentlemen say if they were reading of a country in that position? 
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They would say at once, "The remedy is revolution." But the Irish 

could not have a revolution; and why? Because Ireland was 

connected with another and a more powerful country... If the 

connexion with England prevented a revolution, and a revolution 

were the only remedy, England logically was in the odious position 

of being the cause of all the misery in Ireland. What then, was the 

duty of an English Minister? To effect by his policy all those 

changes which a revolution would do by force. ""^^ 

Greville described the speech as "very clever and original, full of finesse, 

in some respects the most striking" in the debate" - high praise, as the 

debate included major contributions from Peel, Stanley, Russell and 

Macaulay. The speech has been quoted ever since as showing Disraeli's 

insight into the problems of Ireland. He never set foot in the country 

himself. When he was in office more than twenty years later, he initially 

showed some interest in tackling Irish issues, but quickly realised that he 

would be outbid by Gladstone, and reverted to the traditional Tory policy 

of resisting concessions. 



In May 1844 Coningsby, or The New Generation appeared. It was by far 
Disraeli's best book to date. Palmerston thought it "well worth reading, 
and admirably written."'*' According to Disraeli, always an unreliable 
source. Peel and Russell admired it too. The book made him £1,000, his 
biggest success yet. 

With this work and its successors - Sybil, or The Two Nations in 1845 
and Tancred, or The New Crusade in 1847 - Disraeli virtually invented the 
political novel. The philosophy put forward in these books was that of 
Young England. The crown and the aristocracy should run the country. 
This would be much to the benefit of the lower orders and the nation as a 
whole, who had suffered from the rule of a Whig oligarchy for most of the 
past 150 years and more recently from the growing power of the middle 
classes. Coningsby marks a clear break with the leadership of the 
Conservative party. Peel is referred to disparagingly throughout, and his 
Tamworth Manifesto - virtually the party's foundation charter - is 
dismissed as "an attempt to construct a party without principles". 
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"There was indeed a considerable shouting about what they called 
Conservative principles; but the awkward question naturally arose, 
what will you conserve? The prerogatives of the Crown, provided 
they are not exercised; the independence of the House of Lords, 
provided it is not asserted; the Ecclesiastical estate, provided it is 
regulated by a commission of laymen. Everything, in short, that is 
established, as long as it is a phrase and not a fact.""^^ 
In Sybil, Disraeli announced that the Queen reigned over 

"Two nations: between whom there is no intercourse and no 

sympathy; who are as ignorant of each other's habits, thoughts, and 

feelings, as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants 

of different planets; who are formed by a different breeding, are fed 

by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and are not 

governed by the same laws." That is to say: "THE RICH AND 

THE POOR"" 

In this work, Disraeli set out his position in a more positive way than he 

had in Coningsby, expressing the hope that "Toryism will yet rise from the 

tomb ... , to bring back strength to the Crown, liberty to the Subject, and to 

announce that power has only one duty - to secure the social welfare of the 

PEOPLE."'" The notion of bringing back strength to the crown was a 

ludicrous one. Disraeli cannot seriously have imagined that the personal 

rule of Queen Victoria, in the style of Elizabeth I, would have been a 

beneficial development. Nor did he have any ideas on how to secure the 

social welfare of the people. 

Though ashamed of his class, Disraeli was - at least from Coningsby 
onwards - intensely proud of his race. Tancred, the third and last of his 
novels of the 1840s, was - he later told a friend who, like him, was a 
Christian of Jewish descent - intended as "a vindication, and I hope, a 
complete one, of the race from which we alike spring."' ' The most obvious 
explanation of this change of outlook is that it was a reaction to his 
rejection by Peel. Disraeli perhaps interpreted the episode, in part rightly, 
as a reflection on his background and as a rejection not just by Peel but by 
the British aristocracy. He would therefore show them that - as a Jew by 
race - he belonged to a superior and even more ancient aristocracy. Indeed, 
the Jews, unlike the racially mixed English, were "descended in a direct 
line from one of the oldest races in the world, from that rigidly separate 
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and unmixed Bedouin race who had developed a high civilization at a time 
when the inhabitants of England were going half-naked and eating acorns 
in their woods. "^^ Disraeli's novels of the 1840s all had Jews among their 
leading characters and, in places, amounted to propaganda tracts on behalf 
of the Semitic peoples - mainly the Jews, but also to a degree the Arabs. 
"The Arabs," he claimed, "are only Jews on horseback." Equally, the Jews 
were Arabs. Jesus, for example, was "a Galilean Arab"." He also 
suggested that Napoleon "probably [had] Arab blood in his veins"." 

Disraeli was keen to emphasise Christianity's Jewish origins, and wrote 
that "I look upon the Church as the only Jewish Institution remaining... 
The Church was founded by Jews, and has been faithful to its origin. "^^ 
Christianity, he maintained, was "the whole of the Jewish religion", while 
Judaism was just a part of it." Although he posed as a Christian, his mind 
was entirely secular, and his friend Edward Stanley noted Disraeli's "open 
ridicule, in private, of all religions"." 

He attributed the success of the Jews, in part, to their racial purity. "An 
unmixed race of a firstrate organisation are the aristocracy of Nature," says 
one of his characters, the Jewish mastermind, Sidonia." Disraeli reiterated 
the point in his non-fiction. In spite of persecution, and while other 
"degraded" races "wear out and disappear; the Jew remains, as determined, 
as expert, as persevering, as full of resource and resolution as ever." He 
extended this principle of purity to other races. "What," he asked 
rhetorically, "would be the consequence on the great Anglo-Saxon republic 
[the USA], ... were its citizens to secede from their sound principle of 
reserve, and mingle with their negro and coloured populations?"" 

Disraeli generalised his views on the historical importance of the Jews 
into a theory that "the . . . influence of race on human action" was "the key 
to history".'''' "All is race," says Sidonia; "there is no other truth."^' 
According to Disraeli, all the great modern composers, including Mozart, 
were Jewish. And it was Jews who were responsible, through secret 
societies, for the revolutions across Europe in 1848. Some of these ideas 
were taken up by later anti-Semitic writers - though they are unlikely to 
have got them by reading Disraeli. 

A modem commentator has noted that: 

"Sidonia ... and the other Jewish characters in Disraeli's novels ... 
do not lead Jewish lives - that is, they do not observe Jewish 
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customs, read or expound Jewish texts, take a role in Jewish 
communal organizations, socialize in the main with other Jews or 
act in ways recognizably different from other characters, except by 
giving vent to their racial pride. "''^ 
This reflected Disraeli's own lack of knowledge and lack of interest. What 
mattered to him in this context was the assertion of racial superiority. 



In the Commons, Disraeli's attacks on Peel and his government were 
becoming regular events. In a debate in March 1845, Cobden set out the 
arguments for repeal of the Corn Laws. Peel was still nominally against 
repeal, but had lost all conviction of the rightness of his cause. As he 
listened to Cobden making a case that he largely agreed with, but which he 
was meant to reply to, he finally crumpled up his notes, turned to Sidney 
Herbert who was sitting next to him, and said, ''You must answer this, for / 
cannot."" Herbert included in his speech a remark that "it would be 
distasteful to the agriculturists to come whining to Parliament at every 
period of temporary distress, nor would they do so."" In debate a few days 
later Disraeli seized on this. He drew a contrast between the way Peel 
treated "the Gentlemen of England" now and the way he had treated them a 
few years earlier when he was trying to get back into power. 

"My honourable Friends [the Conservative backbenchers] reproach 
the right honourable Gentleman [Peel]. The right honourable 
gentleman does what he can to keep them quiet; he sometimes 
takes refuge in arrogant silence, and sometimes he treats them with 
haughty frigidity; and if they knew anything of human nature they 
would take the hint and shut their mouths. But they won't. And 
what then happens? ... The right honourable Gentleman being 
compelled to interfere, sends down his valet, who says in the 
genteelest manner "We can have no whining here.""" 
The backbenchers laughed and cheered, but Herbert - who deeply resented 
being called Peel's valet - was now an enemy forever. 

A month later Peel introduced his proposal to increase the grant to 
Maynooth College. Disraeli took the opportunity to launch another bitter 
attack. Condemning Peel by implication for "habitual perfidy", he called 
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for a return to constitutional propriety - to be achieved "by dethroning this 
dynasty of deception, by putting an end to the intolerable yoke of official 
despotism and Parliamentary imposture. "^^ The Whig Hobhouse observed 
the Prime Minister's reaction to the speech: "Peel hung his head down, 
changing colour and drawing his hat over his eyes"." 

The repeal of the Corn Laws marked the high point of Disraeli's 
achievement as a debater. He was guilty of Famine Denial, claiming 
privately in December 1845 that the alleged starvation in Ireland, which 
prompted Peel to decide on repeal, was "a false famine"." He had the 
partial excuse, though, that he had been abroad since September, and so 
was perhaps rather out of touch. Throughout the bill's passage he was 
merciless in his pursuit of Peel, constantly mocking and berating him for 
the betrayal of his party, and savaging his whole career. At one stage, he 
was challenged to a duel by Peel's brother, Colonel Jonathan Peel (later, as 
General Peel, a colleague of Disraeli's in cabinet), but the matter was 
settled by their seconds. Greville recorded that in the closing debate on the 
bill in the Commons, Disraeli made a "very clever" speech, "in which he 
hacked and mangled Peel with the most unsparing severity, and positively 
tortured his victim."^' Viscount Ponsonby wrote to congratulate Disraeli: 

"I doubt if any classic orator of Rome or England ever did anything 
so well as you crucified Peel. Had I been him, I would have rushed 
at and murdered you, or run home and hanged myself. . . 
"I never in my life heard any speech so much cheered as yours was; 
I never saw so much effect produced by one."'" 
Forty-five years later, Gladstone, no admirer of Disraeli, recalled to a 
younger listener that "Disraeli's performances against Peel were quite as 
wonderful as report makes them. Peel [was] altogether helpless in reply."' ' 
Yet Disraeli's eloquence seemed only to have one theme - Sir Robert 
Peel's perfidy to the cause of Protection - and the radical MP John 
Roebuck, while he recognised that Disraeli was a virtuoso in debate, called 
him "a sort of Paganini playing upon one string"." 

There was one occasion in these debates when Peel scored a hit, but 
Disraeli simply brushed it off with a lie. Peel asked Disraeli why, if he 
thought his entire career had been so disgraceful, he had been "ready ... to 
unite his fortunes with mine in office, thus implying the strongest proof 
which any public man can give of confidence in the honour and integrity of 
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a Minister of the Crown." Disraeli icnew wliat Peel was referring to. In 
1841, he had been begging for a job in the government. He promptly 
denied the whole affair. 

"I can assure the House nothing of the kind ever occurred. I never 
shall - it is totally foreign to my nature - make an application for 
any place ... I never asked a favour of the Government, not even 
one of those mechanical things which persons are obliged to ask . . . 
and, as regards myself, I never, directly or indirectly, solicited 
office"." 
This was so sweeping that it also amounted to a denial of his unsuccessful 
application for a job for his brother. But he got away with it. 

Early in 1847 a writer in Fraser's Magazine described his style of 
speaking: 

"His whole manner as an orator is peculiar to himself. . . he seems 
so careless, supercilious, indifferent to the trouble of pleasing... 
With his supercilious expression of countenance, slightly dashed 
with pomposity, and a dilettante affectation, he stands with his 
hands on his hips, or his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
while there is a slight, a very slight, gyratory movement of the 
upper part of his body, such as you will see ballroom exquisites 
adopt. . . 

"In conveying an innuendo, an ironical sneer, or a suggestion of 
contempt, which courtesy forbids him to translate into words - in 
conveying such masked enmities by means of a glance, a shrug, an 
altered tone of voice, or a transient expression of face, he is 
unrivalled. And all the while you are startled by his extreme 
coolness and impassivity... You might suppose him wholly 
unconscious of the effect he is producing; for he never seems to 
laugh or to chuckle, however slightly, at his own hits. While all 
around him are convulsed with merriment or excitement at some of 
his finely wrought sarcasms, he holds himself, seemingly, in total 
suspension ... and the moment the shouts and confusion have 
subsided, the same calm, low, monotonous, but yet distinct and 
searching voice is still pouring forth his ideas, while he is preparing 
to launch another sarcasm, hissing hot, into the soul of his 
victim."'* 
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Chapter 4 
"I am Disraeli the adventurer" 

When the Conservative party spht, the Protectionist majority was led by 
Stanley in the Lords and Lord George Bentinck in the Commons. A 
younger son of the Duke of Portland, Bentinck had hitherto devoted his life 
to hunting and horse racing, but was outraged by what he saw as Peel's 
treachery. He worked closely with Disraeli, and the pair were known 
maliciously as "the jockey and the Jew". 

At the general election in 1847, Disraeli said farewell to the electors of 
Shrewsbury and became one of the MPs for the county of 
Buckinghamshire. He also bought - in a lengthy transaction that lasted 
from some months before the election until the autumn of 1848 - a country 
house in the county: Hughenden Manor near High Wycombe, not far from 
his father's house at Bradenham. This property, which came with an estate 
of 750 acres, cost about £35,000, and Disraeli had to borrow all of it - 
including £25,000 lent by Bentinck and his brothers. 

Bentinck lost his leadership in the Commons when, unlike the majority 
of his party, he supported allowing practising Jews to sit there. In terms of 
ability, Disraeli was the obvious successor, but a party that had just 
expressed its opposition to granting equality to the Jews was hardly likely 
to take Disraeli as its leader. Beresford, the Conservative whip, advised 
Stanley, "I would not trust D'Israeli any more than I would a committed 
felon. "^^ And Greville wrote, "It seems they detest Disraeli, the only man 
of talent".''' Bentinck thought that sooner or later Disraeli must succeed 
him and predicted this would happen within two years. Meanwhile, the 
party in the Commons was nominally led - for three weeks - by an 
amiable non-entity, the Marquess of Granby, and then by nobody. 
Bentinck and Disraeli were still the party's dominant figures in the Lower 
House, and Malmesbury commented that, whoever might be the nominal 
leader in the Commons, Disraeli "must virtually and practically hold 
office"." 
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Disraeli's parents passed away within a few months of each other. His 
mother died in April 1847. She had never been close to her eldest son, and 
her death seems barely to have affected him. His father, who had been 
blind for some years, died in January 1848. He and Benjamin had always 
got on well, and Disraeli admired his father as a successful writer. He 
inherited Isaac's vast collection of books, but sold many of them, limiting 
his own library, he said, to the classics, history and theology. 

On 21 September 1848, Bentinck died suddenly while walking in the 
country. He was just forty-six. Disraeli was devastated. Bentinck was not 
only his principal collaborator in the Commons, but the deal by which 
Bentinck and his brothers were to finance the purchase of Hughenden 
Manor was still uncompleted, and there was a serious risk that it would 
now fall through. But after some hiccups in the negotiations Bentinck' s 
two surviving brothers eventually agreed to come up with the money 
anyway. As an act of piety to his patron and former colleague, Disraeli sat 
down to write his biography, which was published in December 1851. 

Bentinck' s death raised again the problem of the leadership. In one 
way, Disraeli was the obvious man for the job. Malmesbury thought, "No 
one but Disraeli can fill [Bentinck' s] place... [His death] will leave 
Disraeli without a rival. And enable him to show the great genius he 
undoubtedly possesses". ^^ Old Lord Melbourne, now near the end himself, 
when he heard the news of Bentinck' s death - perhaps recalling that 
evening many years before when a youthful Disraeli had told him that it 
was his ambition to become Prime Minister - exclaimed with some 
excitement, "By God! the fellow will do it yet."" 

Some of the leading Protectionists wanted Disraeli to be leader and told 
Stanley so. The Duke of Newcastle wrote, "it appears to be perfectly clear 
that we must of necessity choose the cleverest man that we possess".^" But 
Stanley and the majority of Tory MPs were unwilling to accept Disraeli as 
the sole leader in the Commons. He did not come from the right class or 
have the necessary social standing. He was also, in Stanley's view, "the 
most powerful repellent we could offer to any repentant or hesitating 
Peelites".^' And according to Stanley's son Edward, Disraeli was "anxious 
to drop the subject of a protective duty altogether", which did not endear 
him to a party of Protectionists. So, for the duration of the 1849 session the 
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leadership was nominally shared by Disraeli, Granby, and J. C. Herries, a 
septuagenarian veteran of Goderich's cabinet of the 1820s - the same man, 
indeed, whom George IV had decided should be Chancellor rather than 
Palmerston. Disraeli had not been happy to accept the arrangement when 
first proposed to him by Stanley. "I am Disraeli the adventurer," he replied, 
"and I will not acquiesce in a position which will enable the party to make 
use of me in debate, and then throw me aside. "^^ But he did acquiesce, and 
inevitably he was the dominant figure in the triumvirate. By the 1850 
session it was clear that he must lead the party in the Commons, even 
though many of his supporters continued to dislike and distrust him. 



The Disraelis' marriage went through a long bad patch in 1848 and 1849. 
Mary Anne thought he was having an affair, and Disraeli was certainly 
hiding something from her. Once while he was away she broke the locks 
on his desk to search through his private papers, but there was nothing 
incriminating there. She did discover, though, that he had lied to her about 
where he had gone one day. He wrote to his sister to establish an alibi. 

"The storm which has, more or less, been brewing in my sky for the 
last 12 months, burst rather suddenly yesterday, and at present I am 
residing at an hotel, leaving Grosvenor Gate [the Disraelis' London 
home] to its mistress. . . 

"... There is only one point in which I felt a little embarrassed, and 
used your name to carry me through. 

"I said that I was going out of town last Thursday to Bucks Assizes 

[where he performed his duties as a Justice of the Peace] - but I did 

not, and Meyer Rothschild unintentionally let the cat out of the bag. 

"I have replied that I went out of town to see you ... So remember 

this - LAST THURSDAY."" 

Disraeli kept the full extent of his debts from his wife, as he had from his 

father. So it is quite possible that the great secret he was hiding from Mary 

Anne on this latter occasion was about money, not sex. As a Rothschild 

was involved in this particular incident, it seems even more likely that it 

was about money. 
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In 1851 Disraeli heard from a Mrs Brydges Williams that she intended 
to make him her heir. Mrs Williams was an elderly widow, who lived near 
Torquay and, like Disraeli, was a Christian by faith but Jewish by race - 
and proud of it. This was not the kind of offer that Disraeli was likely to 
refuse, and the Disraelis and Mrs Williams quickly became friends. They 
exchanged letters and gifts, and occasionally the Disraelis would stay at a 
hotel in Torquay, from where they could pay visits to their prospective 
benefactor. 



When Lord Derby, as Stanley had by now become, formed his first 
government in February 1852, Disraeli was made both Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the Commons. At first he raised objections to the 
post of Chancellor on the grounds that he knew nothing about finance, but 
Derby blithely brushed his worries aside, assuring him that "You know as 
much as Mr Canning did. They give you the figures. "^"^ Malmesbury saw 
Disraeli while Derby was in the process of forming his government 

"and found him in a state of delight at the idea of coming into 

office. He said he "felt just like a girl going to her first ball", 

constantly repeating, "Now we have got a status'' With all his 

apparent apathy when attacked in the House of Commons, he is 

always, when out of it, in the highest state of elation or lowest 

depth of despair, according to the fortune of the day."^^ 

He coped with the Chancellor's job perfectly well. His first Budget, given 

in May, was described by Palmerston as "excellent, well arranged, clear, 

and well delivered". ^^ In power for the first time, he managed at last to 

secure a government job for his brother James - at £900 a year. 

One of the duties of a Leader of the Commons was to write daily 
reports to the Queen of the day's proceedings there. Victoria was soon 
writing to her uncle that "Mr Disraeli {alias Dizzy) writes very curious 
reports to me of the House of Commons proceedings - much in the style of 
his books"." Disraeli had to work on his relationship with the Queen and 
Prince Albert. The royal couple greatly admired Peel, and Disraeli was the 
man who had crucified him in the Commons. On top of that, his private life 
of debt and mistresses and shady dealings was not such as to recommend 
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him. Victoria described him as "detestable, unprincipled, reckless and not 
respectable," while Albert thought that there was "not one particle of the 
gentleman in his composition".^^ 

The Conservative party was now founded on Protection for agriculture. 
This was always rather awkward for Disraeli, as he did not believe in it. 
His scathing condemnations of Peel had been based on Peel's supposed 
dishonesty in abandoning his supporters and the cause on which he had 
been elected, not on the principle that Protection was better than Free 
Trade. "Search my speeches through," he once said of this episode, "and 
you will not find one word of Protection in them."^^ In opposition after 
Peel had been overthrown, Disraeli patched together a policy based on 
compensation and help for farmers - not on reinstatement of the Corn 
Laws. But the party was still a Protectionist party. The weakness of 
Derby's government convinced Disraeli that as long as the party was tied 
to Protection it would be at a disadvantage. It made it impossible to ally 
with either the Peelites or the conservative Whig Lord Palmerston, even 
though he had just broken with Russell and helped to bring down his 
government. Disraeli's view was that "Protection is not only dead, but 
damned".'" Palmerston noted that Disraeli's first Budget had "entirely 
thrown over the idea of import duty on corn" and that "He was 
vociferously cheered by Liberals and Peelites, but listened to in sullen 
silence by the supporters of the Government."' ' Derby, more in tune than 
Disraeli with their supporters, did not approve. He told Disraeli that he had 
just given "one of the strongest Free Trade speeches . . . ever heard", said it 
would have sounded better coming from a Whig Chancellor, and warned 
him that if they abandoned Protection now, they would be "justly 
stigmatised as impostors who have obtained office under false 
pretences"." 

Disraeli's manifesto for the election that summer argued that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws had "occasioned severe suffering among the producing 
classes" affected by it, but that it was too late to turn the clock back. Yet 
other Conservatives candidates wished to do precisely that, and proposed 
to reintroduce the Corn Laws, so it was not at all clear what the party stood 
for. The Conservatives duly lost the election. Disraeli commented to 
Derby's son, now Lord Stanley, "We built up an opposition on Protection 
and Protestantism. The first the country has positively pissed upon"" - and 
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Derby decided that they could now decently give it up. But Disraeli's 
position was an uncomfortable one. He had made his name by condemning 
Peel for abandoning Protection - now he had abandoned it himself. It 
seemed a good issue on which to unite the opposition in Parliament and 
make Disraeli squirm. 

The Free Trader Charles Villiers introduced a resolution praising the 
repeal of the Com Laws as "a wise, just and beneficial measure".''' The 
resolution neatly impaled Disraeli. He could hardly accept it, as this would 
have meant accepting that he had been wrong all along, but the 
Conservatives' new policy of Free Trade meant that he was in no position 
to reject it either. In a heated debate, the high-point came with an 
impassioned speech by the Peelite Sidney Herbert, eulogising the memory 
of his late leader, and denouncing Disraeli. At its climax, Herbert pointed 
histrionically at the impassive Disraeli, and cried, "if a man wants to see 
humiliation - which, God knows, is always a painful sight - he need but 
look there."" But the resolution failed. The opposition was still not ready 
to form a government, Villiers had been acting on his own initiative, and 
Palmerston found a form of words for a successful amendment that glossed 
over the issue. 

All now depended on Disraeli's Budget for the next year, which was 
expected to find some form of tax relief for farmers as an alternative to 
Protection. Unfortunately, the figures did not add up. The pressure of 
expenditure was too high to allow the tax reliefs that Disraeli needed. "I 
fear we are in a great scrape," he confessed to Derby.'' His leader was 
phlegmatic. "Put a brave face upon it, and we shall pull through," he 
advised. "Z 'audace - I'audace - toujour s I'audace.'"^^ 

On 3 December 1852 Disraeli introduced his Budget. Its main features 
were a cut in the malt tax, which would help farmers, and an increase in 
the house tax. Macaulay thought it was simply "taking money out of the 
pockets of people in towns, and putting it into the pockets of growers of 
malt."'* By this time, the Peelites, the radicals and the different factions of 
Whigs were ready to come together under Lord Aberdeen. Disraeli knew 
that something of the sort was in the air. So at the conclusion of the debate, 
late on the evening of 16 December, he rose to sum up the government's 



The Earl of Clarendon's younger brother. 
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case knowing that it faced probable defeat. A Conservative MP described 
the scene: 

"During the invective of Disraeli's speech, the Opposition 
presented a most remarkable appearance; not speaking to each 
other, pale in the gas-light... To complete the effect, ... a loud 
thunderstorm raged; the peals were heard and the flashes of 
lightning could be seen in the Chamber itself."^^ 
Disraeli spoke for more than two and a half hours, winding up with a 
warning to the opposition: 

"The combination [of different parties against the government] may 

be successful. A coalition has before this been successful. But 

coalitions, although successful, have always found this, that their 

triumph has been brief. This too I know, that England does not love 

coalitions."'"" 

The radical MP John Bright wrote in his journal that this was Disraeli's 

"greatest speech; he was in earnest; argument, satire, sarcasm, invective, 

all were abundant and of the first class."'"' But all were unavailing. As 

Disraeli knew, the result had been decided before he spoke. After a long 

speech by Gladstone attacking the Budget, at four o'clock in the morning 

of the IV"" the division came and the government was defeated. 

Within a few days the Aberdeen coalition took power and Gladstone 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. The Chancellor had a robe, 
thought to have belonged originally to William Pitt, which was passed 
down from each occupant of the office to the next. Disraeli broke with 
tradition, and common courtesy, by refusing to pass the robe on to his 
successor. 

As the Conservatives had now officially abandoned Protection, there is 
a slight mystery as to why the Peelites merged with the Whigs rather than 
with their former colleagues in the Conservative party. Much of the 
explanation must be personal. Derby believed that "the course pursued [by 
the Peelites] is mainly to be attributed to the jealousy and hatred (the word 
is not too strong) felt by the Peelite party in the House of Commons 
towards Disraeli."'"^ Of the Peelites in the Commons, the most important 
were now Gladstone, Graham and Herbert. Gladstone was always careful 
in his language, but it seems clear that he strongly distrusted Disraeli and 
probably felt a personal distaste for him. He described Disraeli as "at once 
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the necessity of Lord Derby and his curse." '"^ Graham and Herbert were 
more offensive. In Graham's view, Disraeli was "a Jew Adventurer"; 
Herbert dismissed him as a "rogue". '""^ As long as Disraeli was the leading 
Conservative in the Commons - or even one of the party's leaders there - 
there was little chance that the most prominent Peelites would return to the 
fold. 
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Chapter 5 
"The top of the greasy pole" 

In the ten years after the Conservatives overthrew Peel, they were in office 
for just ten months and managed to abandon the one principle on which 
they had been founded. In these circumstances, it would have been difficult 
for any leader to retain his popularity, but Derby's hold on the party was 
such that he was beyond criticism. Disraeli, by contrast, an exotic and 
untrustworthy figure to many Conservatives, was an obvious target, and 
the 1850s are studded with references to his unpopularity. 

Disraeli did nothing to enhance his standing with his party by his 
propensity for striking up friendly relations with people who were assumed 
to be his opponents. At one time or another he was on good terms with 
both Palmerston and, astonishingly, the high-principled Quaker and ardent 
Free Trader, John Bright - whom he once told, referring to Parliament, 
"We come here for fame!"''^^ Disraeli would have been on friendly terms 
with the Devil himself if he had thought it would help the Conservatives to 
form a government, but this only added to the general feeling of distrust. 
The backbench Tory Henry Drummond thought him "the most reckless 
man in the country" and, rather than a conservative, "the model of a 
destructive".'"^ Derby wrote to warn him: 

"I cannot conceal it from you that there is reported to me to be a 

growing fear . . . that you are gradually withdrawing yourself more 

and more from the Conservative portion of our supporters, and 

seeking alliances in quarters with which neither they nor I can 

recognise any bond of union "'" 

The party's dislike of Disraeli was reciprocated by Disraeli's 

exasperation with his party. Early in 1853, Derby's son, Stanley - a 

Lancashire man - recorded a conversation with Disraeli in his journal: 

"He complained loudly of the apathy of the party: they could not be 
got to attend to business while the hunting season lasted: a sharp 
frost would make a difference of twenty men. They had good 
natural ability, he said, taking them as a body: but wanted culture: 
they never read: their leisure was passed in field sports: the 
wretched school and university system was in fault: they learnt 
nothing useful, and did not understand the ideas of their own time. 
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Disraeli had just come out of Yorkshire, which might explain this 
just invective." 
A few months later Stanley dined with Disraeli and found him "less 
interested in politics than literature... He talked of retiring from affairs, of 
writing an epic poem, and a life of Christ from the national point of 
view".^°^ Disraeli's Life of Christ - what a loss to literature. He was prone 
to these outbursts of self-pity. He once wrote to his friend Lady 
Londonderry, "I ... feel, in the position which I now occupy, the want of 
sufficient fortune. . . I have never yet been fairly backed in life."'"' And on 
another occasion he told Bright that "no man knew what he had struggled 
against and overcome"."" 

The problem with the party would not go away. Malmesbury wrote to 
Derby at the end of 1856 drawing attention to renewed antagonism towards 
Disraeli. Derby replied: 

"As to Disraeli's unpopularity, I see it and regret it; and especially 
regret that he does not see more of the party in private; but they 
could not do without him, even if there were anyone ready and able 
to take his place."'" 
Which, of course, there was not, any more than there had been ten years 
earlier, or would be ten years later. So Disraeli survived, in spite of his 
critics, because in the last resort he was always loyal to the line laid down 
by Lord Derby and because there was no alternative within the party. 
There were, of course, alternative leaders outside the party - men such as 
Palmerston and Gladstone. But efforts to bring them in always failed. 
Disraeli regularly offered to stand aside in favour of outside candidates, but 
one obstacle - though not the most important - in the way of such 
arrangements was the feeling that, as Sir James Graham put it, "Disraeli . . . 
could not be thrown away like a sucked orange"."^ This feeling naturally 
grew stronger as time passed and Disraeli's term of loyal service 
lengthened. 

In 1854 Lord George Bentinck's elder brother succeeded to the title of 
Duke of Portland. He was a Peelite and saw no reason why he should 
continue to support Disraeli as a country squire, and in 1857 he called in 
the £25,000 mortgage on Hughenden. This could have been a disaster, but 
Disraeli managed to refinance the mortgage temporarily, though at a 
crippling rate of interest. 
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When in 1858 Derby formed his second administration, Disraeli occupied 
precisely the same positions that he had done six years earlier: Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Leader of the Commons. The government's most 
significant measure - potentially - was its Reform Bill, which proposed a 
modest extension of the electorate. Lord Robert Cecil, nominally a 
supporter of the government, described Disraeli introducing the bill: 

"Disraeli always on such occasions seems to be arranging his 
attitude to suit a possible photographer in the gallery. He throws 
back his coat, makes a theatrical pause, eyes the Gentile rabble in 
front of him for a moment with supreme contempt, and then, 
remembering that meekness is the fitting emblem of conscious 
genius, drops his head and begins in an inaudible murmur. For the 
first hour, like all Mr Disraeli's exordiums, the speech was 
intolerably dull."'" 
In defending the bill, Disraeli explained why he opposed a wider extension 
of the suffrage: 

"If you establish a democracy you must in due season reap the 
fruits of a democracy. You will ... have great impatience of the 
public burdens combined ... with great increase of the public 
expenditure. . . You will . . . have wars entered into from passion and 
not from reason ... You will ... find that your property is less 
valuable and that your freedom is less complete.""'' 
Derby's second administration was in power for just sixteen months 
and it was turned out - as in 1852 -just as soon as the opposition parties 
managed to bury their differences. Disraeli was generally thought to have 
acquitted himself well during his time in office. He was now entitled to a 
pension of £2,000 a year as a former Chancellor, which did something to 
ease his money problems. He also managed to use his time in office to 
secure a job for his brother James as a Commissioner of Excise. 
In December 1859 his sister Sarah died. 

"Language cannot describe," he wrote to his brother Ralph shortly 
before her death, "what this sudden, and by me never contemplated, 
catastrophe has produced on me. She was the harbor of refuge in all 
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the storms of my life, and I had hoped she would have closed my 

eyes!"''^ 



Once the Conservatives were back in opposition, it was not long before 
dissatisfaction with Disraeli resurfaced. To counter it, Disraeli wrote in 
June 1860 to Sir William Miles, a senior Tory backbencher who he knew 
supported him, to offer his resignation. In the letter, he reviewed his role in 
the party over the past fourteen years, claiming that it was only "with great 
unwillingness" that he had agreed to assist the leadership of the party after 
Peel's overthrow. He then explained how, after Lord George Bentinck's 
death, it was also with reluctance, and at "the sacrifice of several thousands 
a year", that he had consented to Lord Derby's repeated requests that he 
should assume the leadership in the Commons.'"' And so on. This 
interesting work of fiction seems to have had the desired effect, and Miles 
rallied support from backbenchers and persuaded Disraeli - without great 
difficulty, one imagines - not to resign after all. But the problem did not go 
away. By 1862, the Conservatives had spent slightly over two of the past 
sixteen years in office and there were renewed complaints that the reason 
for their persistent lack of success was Disraeli. Malmesbury claimed 
bluntly, "We shall never get on till we get rid of Disraeli", and Derby 
himself, according to Lord Clarendon, "hates and distrusts Dizzy"."' But 
he survived this bout of dissatisfaction for the same reasons that he had 
survived all previous ones. Even so, Derby's policy of not trying too hard 
to displace Palmerston and the evident disloyalty of many backbench 
Tories demotivated Disraeli and he stayed away from the Commons for 
much of the 1863 and 1864 sessions. 

But a Commons debate in April 1863 on a memorial for Prince Albert 
gave him a chance to ingratiate himself with the Queen. He delivered a 
eulogy on the late Prince, wrote it out and sent it to her. She replied by 
sending him a book of Albert's speeches, and expressed 

"her deep gratification at the tribute he had paid to her adored, 
beloved and great husband. The perusal of it made her shed many 
tears, but it was very soothing to her broken heart to see such true 
appreciation of that spotless and unequalled character " 
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Disraeli swiftly followed this up with a further letter of eulogy to the 
Prince, who was, he said, "the only person, whom Mr Disraeli has ever 
known, who realized the Ideal ... an union of the manly grace and sublime 
simplicity of chivalry with the intellectual splendor of the Attic 
Academe."''^ The Queen regarded all such tributes as no more than Albert 
deserved. 

Disraeli's debts kept on mounting - by the early 1860s they were some 
£60,000, about £6 million in today's money. Fortunately for him, early in 
1863, Andrew Montagu, a wealthy Conservative, took them on at a very 
reasonable rate of interest - 3%. This was a great improvement; Disraeli 
had been paying about 10%. Later that year, Mrs Brydges WiUiams died 
and left him more than £30,000 on condition that she could be buried in his 
family vault, a condition happily complied with. The legacy, she wrote, 
was "in testimony of her affection for him; and in approval and admiration 
of his efforts to vindicate the race of Israel"."^ By the mid-1860s the 
Disraelis' joint income was about £9,000 a year - enough to live on, at last. 



In October 1865 Palmerston died and it seemed likely that Russell would 
succeed him. Disraeli's spirits rose. "If Johnny is the man, there will be a 
Reform Bill - very distasteful to the country. The truce of parties is over. I 
foresee tempestuous times, and great vicissitudes in public life."'"" Russell 
did succeed Palmerston, there was a Reform Bill, and in the summer of 
1866 Russell's government was defeated on it and resigned. 

Derby formed his third administration, and as usual Disraeli was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the Commons. Russell 
predicted to Gladstone that the Conservatives would introduce "a bill like 
ours" with "some of Dizzy's elixir" added. '^' The Conservatives' 1867 
Reform Bill - more radical than the Liberals' - extended the vote to the 
better-off members of the urban working class. It proved to be Disraeli's 
greatest Parliamentary success. The crucial test was the second reading in 
the Commons. The government won the division and Derby wrote to 
Disraeli to tell him, "I hear from all quarters that it was the finest speech 
you ever made; and you seem to have carried the House bodily away with 
you. In fact, you have won the game for us".'^" Even opponents recognised 
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his achievement. Gladstone told Russell that "Disraeli's speech was the 
best I have heard him make for many years". But he added, "[Disraeli] has 
... in express terms avoided saying he will stand by anything, and is 
therefore free ... to accept anything which the House may force upon 
him."'^^ Disraeli, whose own assessment of the speech was that it was 
"marvellous and memorable",' ^^ returned home from his triumph in the 
early hours of the morning to find his seventy-four- year-old wife waiting 
up for him, with his favourite pie from Fortnum & Mason's and a bottle of 
champagne. "Why, my dear," he said to her, "you are more like a mistress 
than a wife."''' His Parliamentary tactics in securing the bill's passage 
from now on were precisely as Gladstone had foreseen: he accepted 
whatever the House forced on him. 

At the start of Derby's ministry, his son Lord Stanley was his only 
serious rival for the leadership of the party - partly because he seemed a 
more suitable candidate to attract renegade Liberals. But with Derby 
increasingly incapacitated by illness, Disraeli gradually emerged as the 
most important figure in the government. And once the Reform Bill was 
passed, there seemed to be neither a need to attract Liberals nor any 
likelihood of doing so. When, in February 1868, Derby's gout made it 
impossible for him to continue in office, there was no question that anyone 
but Disraeli should succeed him. At the age of sixty-three, he was Prime 
Minister at last. "I have climbed," he said, '^^ "to the top of the greasy 
pole!"* 



The Disraelis' marital problems were now far behind them and the couple 
seem to have been very happy together. In 1856, Mary Anne prepared a 
touching farewell letter for her husband should she predecease him. It was 
discovered after her death many years later: 

"If I should depart this life before you, leave orders that we may be 
buried in the same grave at whatever distance you may die from 
England. And now, God bless you, my kindest, dearest! You have 
been a perfect husband to me. Be put by my side in the same grave. 



A fairground contest of the day was to climb a tall pole - about the height of a 
telegraph pole - which was covered in grease. 
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And now, farewell, my dearest Dizzy. Do not live alone, dearest. 

Some one I earnestly hope you may find as attached to you as your 

own devoted MARY ANNE."'^^ 

At Hughenden Disraeli worked in a book-lined room, where he could 

look out across a terrace with peacocks - "you cannot have a terrace 

without peacocks,"'^* he said - beyond that the gardens, and beyond the 

gardens, beech woods. He was a great lover of trees. As a young man, on a 

tour of the Continent between the first and second volumes of Vivian Grey, 

he wrote home to his father, "I feel that I love lakes and mountains better 

than courts and cities, and trees better than men."'"^ "No wonder the 

pagans worshipped trees," he observed, less misanthropically, more than 

fifty years later; "for my part I love trees more than pictures."''''' 

"I have a passion for books and trees," he wrote on another 

occasion. "I like to look at them. When I come down to Hughenden 

[for the summer recess] I pass the first week in sauntering about my 

park and examining all the trees, and then I saunter in the library, 

and survey the books."' ^' 

He and Mary Anne planted many trees at Hughenden, and whenever an 

important visitor came they were expected to plant a new one in the lawn. 

This custom eventually got out of hand, and over the decades the garden 

became packed with badly arranged trees, and nobody could remember 

who had planted them. They also kept the light from the house. Disraeli 

loved to walk in the woods, and Mary Anne would go with him in her pony 

carriage. "Movement and air," he claimed, "are the great sources of health 

and happiness."'" They had a small lake with a pair of swans. Hero and 

Leander. The original estate of 750 acres he gradually increased to 1,400 - 

over two square miles. 

He would drink while he was speaking in public. Once, while giving a 
speech of three and a quarter hours at Manchester, he was "sustained" by 
drinking two bottles of white brandy.'" As white brandy looks like water, 
his audience would have been none the wiser. The bottles must have been 
small ones - two modern- sized bottles of brandy contain about sixty units 
of alcohol, and consuming that in just over three hours would be either a 
remarkable achievement or a fatal one. He smoked heavily. He did not 
shoot or fish and seems to have gone hunting just three times in his life. 
Probably both the smoking and the lack of exercise contributed to his 
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unhealthy appearance. The American author Nathaniel Hawthorne saw him 
walking by in the House of Commons in 1857, when he was just fifty-two: 
"[He walked] I thought rather feebly or listlessly. His shoulders 
were round; or else he had a habitual stoop in them. He had a 
prominent nose, a thin face, and a sallow, very sallow, complexion, 
and was a very unwholesome looking person; ... shrivelled, and 
withered, before his time."'^"^ 
He was very short-sighted, but too vain to wear glasses. 

In the middle of a speech in the Commons in 1871, his false teeth 
suddenly fell out. He caught them, put them back, and continued where he 
had momentarily left off. The dandyish habits of his youth, though now 
much toned down, never entirely deserted him. He dyed his hair, put rouge 
on his cheeks and still wore rings over his gloved fingers - the gloves were 
sometimes of white kid, sometimes lavender. 



Shortly before he became Prime Minister the Queen sent him a copy of her 
book. Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, which Disraeli 
praised fulsomely. It possessed, he wrote, "a freshness and fragrance ... 
like the heather amid which it was written". Personally, he had never been 
to the Highlands. When he did get there, he detested the place. There had 
to be a minister in attendance when the Queen visited her holiday home at 
Balmoral, and during his seven years as Prime Minister he performed the 
duty twice (in September 1868 and September 1874), but succeeded in 
avoiding a third visit. The Queen's book did allow him, though, to find 
another way of flattering her, speaking to her of "We authors, Ma'am. "'^^ 

Disraeli responded to the Queen's invitation to form a government with 
a letter telling her that as Prime Minister he would always be grateful for 
her advice: 

"He ventures to trust that, in the great affairs of state, your Majesty 

will deign not to withhold from him the beneflt of your Majesty's 

guidance. 

"Your Majesty's life has been passed in constant communion with 

great men, and the knowledge and management of important 

transactions. Even if your Majesty were not gifted with those great 
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abilities, which all now acknowledge, this rare and choice 
experience must give your Majesty an advantage in judgment 
which few living persons, and probably no living prince, can 
rival."^^" 
Victoria was delighted and wrote to the Queen of Prussia: 

"Mr Disraeli has achieved his present high position entirely by his 

ability, his wonderful, happy disposition and the astounding way in 

which he carried through the Reform Bill, and I have nothing but 

praise for him. One thing which has for some time predisposed me 

in his favour is his great admiration for my beloved Albert and his 

recognition of and respect for his great character."' " 

Victoria gave a rather more personal description of Disraeli to her daughter 

Vicky, who was married to the heir to the Prussian throne. "He is full of 

poetry, romance and chivalry. When he knelt down to kiss my hand which 

he took in both of his he said "in loving loyalty and faith"."' ^^ 

Others greeted his appointment less enthusiastically. The Marquess of 
Salisbury, the former Lord Robert Cecil, thought he was "an adventurer . . . 
without principles and honesty."'" "Disraeli Prime Minister!" wrote the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. "He is ... a leper, without principle, without feeling, 
without regard to anything, human or Divine, beyond his personal 
ambition." ^'^^ Lady Palmerston was even more appalled: "We are all 
dreadfully disgusted at the prospect of having a Jew for our Prime 
Minister."''" Disraeli's critics often described him in openly anti-Semitic 
terms. The eminent man of letters Thomas Carlyle thought he was "a 
cursed old Jew, not worth his weight in cold bacon," the distinguished 
historian E. A. Freeman once denounced him as a "loathsome Jew", and 
the even more distinguished novelist Henry James called him a "tawdry 
old Jew".'" 

Disraeli's appointment gave his literary career a boost. Alarcos, his 
tragedy of nearly thirty years before, received its premiere. It ran for just 
five weeks and lost money, confirming the judgement of those who had 
refused it in the first place. 
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During its brief time in power, Disraeli's government passed no great 
reforms (it was, after all, still a minority government), but it did abolish 
public executions and nationalise the telegraph service - on the face of it, a 
measure more socialist than conservative. He offered his benefactor 
Andrew Montagu a peerage, but Montagu refused it. 

Disraeli called a general election in November, when the new electoral 
registers, reflecting the revised suffrage for which he was largely 
responsible, became available. Against Gladstone's campaign to 
disestablish the Protestant Church in Ireland, Disraeli argued that 
disestablishment in Ireland would be followed by disestablishment in 
England: 

"The ultimate triumph, were our Church to fall, would be to that 
Power [i.e., the Roman Catholic Church] which would substitute 
for the authority of our Sovereign the supremacy of a foreign 
Prince [i.e., the Pope]". 
He also had an explanation of the Irish problem that was rather different 
from what he had had to say about it in 1844: 

"The Irishman . . . has no variety of pursuit. There is no nation in 

the world that leads so monotonous a life as the Irish, because their 

only occupation is the cultivation of the soil before them. These 

men are discontented because they are not amused. The Irishman in 

other countries, when he has a fair field for his talents in various 

occupations, is equal, if not superior, to most races; and it is not the 

fault of the Government that there is not that variety of occupation 

in Ireland. I may say with frankness that I think it is the fault of the 

Irish. If they led that kind of life which would invite the 

introduction of capital into the country, all this ability might be 

utihsed".^^^ 

The Conservatives went down to a resounding defeat, proving to 

Disraeli's critics how misguided his Reform Bill had been, and in 

November he resigned without waiting for the new Parliament to assemble 

and vote him out. He was the first Prime Minister to do this. At this point, 

he might have chosen to retire and accept a peerage. Instead, he asked for a 

peerage for his wife, whom he requested should be made the Viscountess 

Beaconsfield. This was unprecedented since the ennoblement of Pitt the 

Elder's wife more than a hundred years before (Disraeli duly drew 
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attention to this precedent to support his own request). The proposal caused 
some consternation at Windsor, but the Queen granted it. 

At the end of 1868 Disraeli's youngest brother, James, died. Their 
relationship had been awkward, as James always expected his brother to 
find jobs for him in the civil service, which Disraeli eventually did, but not 
without difficulty. James would occasionally write letters of complaint to 
him, accusing him once of acting "sneakenly" towards him. Disraeli 
commented that "I don't mind the abuse, but I do the spelling." ^"^"^ As 
residuary legatee, Disraeli received £5,300 on his brother's death. 
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Chapter 6 
"A man of genius and literary fame" 

Out of office, Disraeli returned to novel- writing after an interval of more 
than twenty years. This was a dangerous occupation for a man who wished 
to be Prime Minister. Disraeli himself observed that "The British People 
being subject to fogs and possessing a powerful Middle Class require grave 
statesmen." ^"^^ His novels were never grave and often frivolous, and to 
write one at this stage of his career was an obvious hostage to fortune. But 
he got away with it, as he got away with everything. Lothair, which 
appeared in 1870, was not as good as his best novels of the 1840s, but a 
good deal better than the efforts of his youth. He took the precaution of 
getting his retaliation in first against the reviewers: "You know who the 
critics are?" asks one of the book's characters. "The men who have failed 
in literature and art."'" Lothair made Disraeli at least £7,000 - a sum that 
no other novelist but Dickens could have commanded. For a long time he 
had largely abandoned reading novels as well as writing them, but now he 
was able to boast, "When I want to read a novel, I write one."'" 

Mary Anne remained an innocent source of amusement. Disraeli told a 
story of a conversation she had in May 1872 with one of the Conservative 
party's rising men, Chichester Fortescue. "She delighted Fortescue," 
Disraeli reported, "by telling him that she had heard him very much 
praised. He pressed her very much when and where. She replied, "It was in 
bed.""'''^ By now Mary Anne was suffering from stomach cancer and her 
health was in serious decline; Disraeli was a helpless and deeply pained 
witness of her deterioration. On 15 December that year she died at the age 
of eighty. They had been married for thirty-three years. Gladstone wrote a 
kind letter of condolence, and Disraeli replied: "Marriage is the greatest 
earthly happiness, when founded on complete sympathy. That hallowed lot 
was mine, and for a moiety of my existence; and I know it is yours."''" 
Victoria wrote too: 

"The Queen knows," she assured him, "... what [he] has lost and 
what he must suffer. The only consolation to be found is in her 
present peace and freedom from suffering, in the recollection of 
their life of happiness and in the blessed certainty of eternal 
reunion."'^" 
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For the rest of his life Disraeli wrote his letters on black-bordered paper 
and wore a black mourning-band around his hat. He lost their London 
home, Grosvenor Gate, and Mary Anne's income of £5,000 a year, both of 
which reverted to her first husband's family on her death. In partial 
compensation, Andrew Montagu generously cut the interest on Disraeli's 
debts from 3% to 2%. 

About six months later, Disraeli received a bizarre offer of marriage 
from Lord Cardigan's widow, which he declined - apart from anything 
else he hardly knew the woman, who had proposed to him by post. In her 
memoirs. Lady Cardigan lied that Disraeli had proposed to her, but that she 
had turned him down on the advice of the Prince of Wales. She does not 
seem to have been heartbroken by Disraeli's refusal, and two months later 
she wrote to inform him that she was now engaged to a Portuguese count. 

Disraeli's policy in opposition was essentially to subject Gladstone to 
ridicule and abuse. As the electorate grew tired of the Liberals, and the 
economy worsened, this was effective. The Liberals had introduced major 
reforms, which inevitably upset established interests. Disraeli seized on 
this: 

"For nearly five years the present Ministers have harassed every 

trade, worried every profession, and assailed or menaced every 

class, institution, and species of property in the country... but the 

country has, I think, made up its mind to close this career of 

plundering and blundering." 

Gladstone seemed unenthusiastic about the empire, so Disraeli seized on 

imperialism as a good cry, accusing the Liberals of having spent the past 

forty years trying "to effect the disintegration of the Empire of 

England".'^' As ever with Disraeli, it is difficult to know how sincere he 

was. He had once argued that "These wretched colonies ... are a millstone 

round our necks" and asked, "what is the use of these colonial 

deadweights. . .?"'" - but perhaps he had changed his mind. 



In 1873, he had an opportunity to form a minority government when 
Gladstone was defeated in the Commons and tried to resign. Disraeli had 
participated in three minority governments over the previous twenty-five 
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years. Each time, the government had called an election - in 1852, 1859 
and 1868 - and each time it had lost. The lesson of experience, therefore, 
was that taking office with a minority in the Commons did nothing to 
strengthen the new government's chances with the electorate and merely 
allowed the former government now in opposition to reunite its scattered 
forces. Disraeli also thought that the electoral pendulum in 1873 was 
swinging his way, and that it would swing even further if he left it for a bit. 
And so - in spite of Gladstone's protests - he declined to take office. 
When there was an election the following year, the Conservatives won by a 
large majority, and in February 1874, at the age of sixty- nine, Disraeli 
began his second term as Prime Minister. It was the first time in his life 
that he had been in government with a majority in the Commons, and the 
first time the Conservatives had had a majority since 1846. 

Within weeks he had proposed marriage to Anne, Lady Chesterfield, 
who was a widow. She turned him down, but he maintained a close 
friendship with her and her much younger sister, Selina, Lady Bradford, 
mainly by post. He was constantly writing letters to them, especially to 
Selina - sometimes two or three a day. It was an odd relationship. Selina 
was a married woman in her fifties, who had no inclination to have an 
affair with Disraeli, nor does he appear to have attempted one, but he was 
constantly protesting how much he loved her, and complaining whenever 
he considered that her behaviour towards him had not been warm enough. 

In his second term, as in his first, Disraeli cultivated the Queen 
assiduously. When, on becoming Prime Minister, he knelt before her and 
kissed hands, he said to her, "I plight my troth to the kindest of 
Mistresses. ''^^^ He told the poet and critic Matthew Arnold, "You have 
heard me accused of being a flatterer. It is true... Everyone likes flattery; 
and when you come to Royalty you should lay it on with a trowel."'^'' 
When a colleague asked him for advice on how to deal with the Queen, 
Disraeli replied, "First of all, remember she is a woman."'" On another 
occasion he described his technique: "I never contradict; I never deny; but 
I sometimes forget."'" In his letters to Lady Bradford, Disraeli referred to 
Victoria as "the Faery", which was perhaps not entirely respectful. 

The techniques of flattery that he used with the Queen were also 
employed on others. Lady Randolph Churchill, Winston's mother, recalled 
in her memoirs: "When I left the dining room after sitting next to 
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Gladstone, I thought he was the cleverest man in England. But when I sat 
next to Disraeli, I left feeling that /was the cleverest woman!"'^^ 



Disraeli was not a Prime Minister who interfered in the day-to-day work of 
his cabinet colleagues. He was uninterested in the details of policy and 
legislation, and he let the head of each department get on with his work. 
Richard Cross, the Home Secretary, observed in his memoirs that 
"Disraeli's mind was either above or below ... mere questions of detail." 
He also recalled the cabinet's first meeting: 

"From all [Disraeli's] speeches I had quite expected that his mind 

was full of legislative schemes, but such did not prove to be the 

case; on the contrary he had to entirely rely on the suggestions of 

his colleagues, and, as they themselves had only just come into 

office, and that suddenly, there was some difficulty in framing the 

Queen's speech."''^ 

Cross introduced the government's most important domestic 

legislation, which was highly favourable to the trade unions. It made 

breaches of contract by employees no longer liable to criminal prosecution, 

legalised picketing, and protected employees in trade disputes from the law 

of conspiracy. With this protection in place, the union movement grew by 

leaps and bounds. Disraeli predicted, quite wrongly, that the reforms would 

"gain and retain for the Tories the lasting affection of the working 

classes".'" 

Disraeli did interfere in the big issues, especially when there was an 
opportunity for a grand gesture. In 1875 the Khedive of Egypt's shares in 
the Suez Canal were put up for sale because he was short of money. The 
Canal, opened just six years earlier, had cut the journey time between 
Britain and India dramatically, and had at once become an essential artery 
of imperial commerce - four-fifths of the shipping that passed through it 
was British. The Khedive's shares amounted to rather less than a 50% 
stake in the company (the majority were in French hands). When Disraeli 
heard that they were for sale, he immediately decided that the British 
government must buy them. The cabinet disagreed, but Disraeli argued 
them round. He then had to find the money. Parliament was not in session, 
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so it had to be borrowed ad hoc. Disraeli sent his private secretary, 
Montagu Corry, to ask Baron Lionel de Rothschild for £4 million - a huge 
sum in those days. According to Corry, Rothschild asked just two 
questions. 

"When?" 

"Tomorrow." 

Rothschild then paused to spit out the skin of a grape, before 

asking: "What is your security?" 

"The British government " 

"You shall have it." '^° 
Disraeli wrote triumphantly to the Queen: "It is just settled: you have it, 
Madam." '^' Victoria was delighted, and Disraeli informed Lady Bradford 
that "The Faery is in ecstasies".'" 

Next year the Royal Titles Act made Queen Victoria the Empress of 
India. Many saw this as a typically theatrical gesture from Disraeli, but the 
initiative was the Queen's. She was highly gratified by the legislation and 
immediately made use of her new Latin title - Victoria Regina et 
Imperatrix - by signing documents and letters "V. R. I." 



Disraeli's health continued to deteriorate. He suffered acutely from gout, 
and would sometimes sit in the House of Commons wearing slippers. By 
1876 he was considering retirement. As a Prime Minister in the Commons, 
he doubled as Leader of the House, so his workload was especially heavy. 
The Queen, concerned at the effects of all this on his health, suggested that 
he should move to the House of Lords. Disraeli replied that retirement 
would perhaps be a better idea, but was soon persuaded by an alarmed 
Queen and equally alarmed cabinet colleagues that it would be much better 
if he remained as Prime Minister, but reduced the burdens on himself by 
accepting the offer of a peerage. In August 1876, immediately after the end 
of the Parliamentary session, he was created Earl of Beaconsfield and 
Viscount Hughenden. As Britain's involvement in the Suez Canal would 
predictably end in the seizure of Egypt, Gladstone commented that Disraeli 
"may end as the Duke of Memphis yet".'" Characteristically, Disraeli 
pronounced Beaconsfield differently from everybody else. Most people 
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pronounced the first syllable short, as in "beck". Disraeli insisted that it 
should be long, as in "beak". 

Reginald Brett, a young Liberal MP who knew Disraeli socially, 
analysed the hold he had over his party. "His great merit is that he is a 
perfect captain of a side. . . He is without hatred, and never appears to bear 
malice. This together with his wit, and the air of mystery that is about him, 
captivates men".'^"^ It was a remarkable change from twenty years earlier 
when he had been disliked and distrusted by many of his colleagues. But 
age and success had converted him into a party icon. He even became the 
sort of figure who attracted apocryphal wise and witty remarks. "Never 
complain and never explain" and "There are three kinds of lies: lies, 
damned lies and statistics" are both attributed to him, but with no clear 
source. To the young, like Brett, he was a legendary figure. Most of those 
who had objected to him so deeply in the 1840s and 1850s were either 
dead or retired. 

In the Lords he received a graceful welcome note from the aged Lord 
John Russell, now the T' Earl Russell: "Let me congratulate the House of 
Lords that you are one of its members, and that a man of genius and 
literary fame has been added to its roll." When asked how he liked it in the 
Lords, Disraeli replied, "I am dead; dead, but in the Elysian fields."'" But 
the move to the Lords did not improve his health, and he complained 
constantly of gout, bronchitis, asthma and other, lesser afflictions. 
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Chapter 7 
"An Egyptian mummy in a black suit" 

In June 1876, Islamic Turkish soldiers, suppressing an uprising in Christian 
Bulgaria, massacred 12,000 men, women and children. When the news 
reached Britain it provoked a tremendous surge of moral outrage, of which 
Gladstone became the most prominent spokesman. Disraeli tended to 
downplay the massacres. He thought they were greatly exaggerated, calling 
them "coffee-house babble" and "imaginary atrocities",''''' and even 
claimed that, if there had been any atrocities, they would have been 
committed against the Turks. He was mistaken in all of this. 

There was a chance that Russia might intervene on behalf of its fellow 
Christians in Bulgaria, and many in Britain would have welcomed the 
Turks' expulsion from Europe. Disraeli and the Queen took the opposite 
view. They were anxious to support the Turkish Empire and to prevent 
Russian expansion. A congress of the Great Powers to try to resolve 
matters peacefully began at the end of the year in the Turkish capital, 
Constantinople, but it failed, and in July 1877 the Russians invaded the 
Turkish Empire and advanced slowly towards Constantinople. In a speech 
at the Guildhall on 9 November, Disraeli went out of his way to stress 
Britain's readiness to fight: 

"Although the policy of England is peace, there is no country so 
well prepared for war as our own. If she enters into conflict in a 
righteous cause ... if the conflict is one which concerns her liberty, 
her independence, or her empire, her resources, I feel, are 
inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when she enters into a 
campaign, has to ask herself whether she can support a second or a 
third campaign. She enters into a campaign which she will not 
terminate until right is done."'" 
If this was intended to intimidate Russia, it failed. 

While the fighting continued, British opinion remained divided as to 
what should be done. The cabinet itself, while generally more hostile to 
Russia than opinion outside, was also deeply divided. At one point, 
Disraeli explained to the Queen that "In a cabinet of twelve members, there 
are seven parties, or policies, as to the course which should be pursued." 
Inevitably in such a fractured group, it was difficult for the Prime Minister 
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to get his own way, and at one point Disraeli had to threaten to resign in 
order to do so. He was constantly pressed by the Queen to pursue a more 
aggressive pohcy: "Oh, if the Queen were a man, she would like to go and 
give those Russians ... such a beating!" she informed him.'''^ Harassment 
by the Queen was a constant theme of Disraeli's letters at this time: 

• "The Faery writes every day and telegraphs every hour. This is almost 
hterally the case"'"' (June 1877) 

• "It rains telegrams morn, noon, and night, and Balmoral is really 
ceaseless"' '" (August 1877) 

• "Telegrams come every quarter of an hour from a certain place""' 
(March 1878). 

There was now a popular outcry for war against Russia as there had 
been earlier against the Turks. But in January 1878, when a more 
aggressive policy seemed to have been decided on, this prompted the 
resignations of the Foreign Secretary (Lord Derby - once Disraeli's young 
friend Edward Stanley) and the Secretary for the Colonies (Lord Carnarvon 
- Lady Chesterfield's son-in-law). Derby quickly changed his mind and 
resumed office, but resigned again - this time finally - at the end of March. 

After eight months of hard fighting Russia and Turkey made peace at 
the Treaty of San Stefano. The treaty gave the Russians substantial gains at 
the Turks' expense, and created a large new independent state of Bulgaria, 
which was expected to be a Russian puppet. Britain's priority was to 
secure the route to India, its greatest colonial possession. It was thought 
that the route could not be safe if Russia had the power to cut it, and that 
Russian control over Constantinople would give it that power. As Disraeli 
put it, "Constantinople is the key of India."'" To British eyes, San Stefano 
left the Turkish Empire too weak and Russia too strong and too close to 
Constantinople. It was not a settlement that Britain could accept, and there 
was a real possibility of war. All the Great Powers were anxious to avoid a 
wider conflict if possible, and it was agreed to hold a Congress at Berlin in 
June 1878. 

Disraeli thought he ought to be there. He was seventy-three and 
seriously unwell, and the Queen tried to persuade him not to go. "His 
health and life are of immense value to me and the country," she told the 
Prince of Wales, "and should on no account be risked. Berlin is decidedly 
too far".'" But Disraeli went anyway. The language of international 
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diplomacy was French, and Disraeli - who spoke it badly, but thought he 
spoke it well - proposed to address the Congress in French. This caused 
some alarm among the rest of the British delegation, and Odo Russell, the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, was given the task of dissuading him. The 
evening before Disraeli was due to speak, Russell went to him and said that 
he had heard that he was planning to speak in French. He told the Prime 
Minister that this would be a great disappointment to the other delegates, 
who had been looking forward to his speech as "the greatest intellectual 
treat of their lives in hearing English spoken by its greatest living 
master" /^"^ Next day, the British delegation were relieved to hear the Prime 
Minister speak English. 

The Congress was hosted by the German Chancellor, Count Bismarck. 
He grew to admire Disraeli. ''Der alte JudeJ' he exclaimed, ''das ist der 
Mann.'" '" Lord Salisbury, who attended the Congress as Foreign 
Secretary, was less flattering. 

"What with deafness, ignorance of French, and Bismarck's 

extraordinary mode of speech," he told his wife, Disraeli had only 

"the dimmest idea of what is going on". Also, "he has such a 

perfect disregard for facts that it is almost impossible for him to run 

true... This makes him very difficult to work with because, 

whenever he does handle a detail, he almost always does with it 

exactly the reverse of what he intended".'"' 

In spite of Bismarck's professed admiration, the Congress was less of a 

success for Disraeli than he had hoped, and he in fact contributed to the 

further dismemberment of the Turkish Empire by taking Cyprus from it as 

a British colony. However, the gain of Cyprus, and the fact that Russia had 

made substantial concessions while peace had been preserved, allowed 

Disraeli to present the Congress as a diplomatic triumph - "peace with 

honour", he called it - and that was how it was received by the British 

public. The Queen offered to make him a duke, which he refused, and a 

Knight of the Garter, which he accepted. Salisbury too received the Garter, 

and the radical MP Wilfred Lawson commented that what they had 

actually achieved was "peace with honours".'" 

Disraeli was now at the peak of his prestige, but he knew that he was 
too old for this game. In the Lords, Salisbury noticed that "[he] gets tired 
as the night advances, [and] has on one or two occasions left out essential 
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sentences of his intended speech - and the result has not corresponded to 
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his expectations." "Power!" he once exclaimed, "it has come to me too 
late. There were days when, on waking, I felt I could move dynasties and 
governments; but that has passed away "'" 



In foreign affairs, Disraeli's luck changed after the triumph of Berlin, and 
there were apparent disasters in South Africa and Afghanistan. Three 
groups were trying to extend their control in South Africa at this time: the 
British, the Boers (of Dutch descent), and the Zulus. The British provoked 
a war with the Zulus so that they could defeat them. It was a nasty shock 
when at Isandhlwana in January 1879 an army of Zulus armed with spears 
destroyed a British force armed with guns. About 1,600 British troops were 
killed and disembowelled by the victors. Within a few months the Zulus 
had been beaten and their kingdom broken up, but Isandhlwana was a blow 
to Disraeli's prestige, and the war was expensive. As for Afghanistan, in 
October 1878 the British invaded the country because its ruler's friendly 
relations with the Russians prompted fears that it might come under 
Russian control. The invasion went well and the British established 
themselves in the capital, Kabul. But then, in September 1879, the British 
Minister at Kabul and all his staff were massacred by Afghan troops. The 
British invaded again and reasserted their control, but the news of the 
massacre was a profound shock in England, and once again the damage to 
Disraeli's reputation could not be undone. 

Disraeli called a general election in March 1880, expecting - after a 
favourable by-election result - to suffer nothing worse than a reduction in 
his majority in the Commons. The Liberals, he alleged, offered a policy of 
decomposition and disintegration - decomposition of the empire and 
disintegration of the United Kingdom. But this time Disraeli's own policy 
of alliterative abuse failed to do the trick. The Conservatives went down to 
a resounding defeat and he had to yield the premiership once again to his 
despised rival, Gladstone. 

Disraeli was by now a frequent visitor to Lord Salisbury's home at 
Hatfield House and became a familiar figure to the Marquess's children. 
One of Salisbury's grandchildren later recalled: 
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"My father described [Disraeli] to me sitting immobile by the great 

fire in the Long Gallery of a winter evening, looking like an 

Egyptian mummy in a black suit, yellow, withered, with a 

pronounced squint and hair dyed dark purple." '^° 

He stayed at Hatfield as he waited for the election results to come in. 

Salisbury was in France with his wife and had left instructions that the 

Grand Chateau Margaux of 1870 should not be served to the members of 

his own family who remained at home, but only to the Prime Minister. "I 

feel awkward," Disraeli wrote to Lady Bradford, "but forget my 

embarrassment in the exquisite flavor."'*' When the results came in, he 

said to Lord Cranbome, Salisbury's eldest son, who had lost his seat in the 

Commons, "Young man, this is an incident in your life; it is the end of 

mine."'*^ He blamed the poor state of the economy for his defeat, probably 

correctly. 

The Queen was distraught. "The grief to her," she wrote to Disraeli, "of 
having to part with the kindest and most devoted as well as one of the 
wisest Ministers the Queen has ever had, is not to be told." " I often think 
of you - indeed constantly," she wrote a month later. Disraeli took much 
the same tone in writing to the Queen, assuring her that "his separation 
from your Majesty is almost overwhelming. His relations with your 
Majesty were his chief, he might almost say his only, happiness and 
interest in this world." Shortly afterwards, as a consolation to Disraeli, the 
Queen presented him with bronze statuettes of herself, her dog, and her 
favoured Scottish servant, John Brown, and plaster casts of the dog (again), 
her pony, and John Brown (again) - "with which he expressed himself 
much delighted", she noted happily. Almost eight months after Disraeli 
had left office, she was still sighing, "Oh! if only I had you, my kind friend 
and wise councillor and strong arm to help and lean on! I have no one.''^^^ 



Out of office again, Disraeli sat down to finish a novel he had started 
writing some years before. The publisher paid him £10,000 (about £1 
million in today's money) for the manuscript of Endymion, and still made a 
profit on it. Mudie's, a private sector library, ordered an astounding 3,000 
copies. Disraeli immediately started on yet another book, intended as a 
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satire on Gladstone, whom he disliked more and more intensely, describing 
him now as "a vindictive lunatic"/^"^ 

Early in January 1881, he attended the House of Lords to make a 
speech attacking the government, but was too weak to say all that he had 
intended. He carried on going to dinner parties, and gave them himself on 
occasion, but said less and less, grew apparently more and more self- 
absorbed, and hardly touched his food. On 15 March he made his last 
speech in the Lords. Soon afterwards he became seriously ill and was 
confined to bed. Towards the end of March, Disraeli saw his old friend 
Rose and told him, "I shall never survive this attack. I feel it is quite 
impossible. . . I feel this is the last of it." A couple of days later he corrected 
the proofs of his last speech in Parliament for Hansard: "I will not go 
down to posterity talking bad grammar," he said.'^^ 

The Queen was distressed to hear of his illness and wrote to him: 

"You are very constantly in my thoughts, and I wish I could do 

anything to cheer you and be of the slightest use or comfort. 

With earnest wishes for your uninterrupted progress in recovery. 

Ever yours affectionately, V. R. I."'" 
There was even a suggestion that she might come to visit him. "No it is 
better not," said Disraeli. "She would only ask me to take a message to 
Albert."'" 

On 19 April, he died quietly, aged seventy- six. He still owed Andrew 
Montagu £57,000, though his assets, at £84,000, at last exceeded his debts. 
Gladstone, foremost among Disraeli's opponents, when he heard the news 
of his death, wrote in his diary that "There is no more extraordinary a man 
surviving him in England, perhaps none in Europe",' ^^ and generously 
proposed a state funeral for him. But Disraeli had given instructions that he 
was to be buried in the family vault at Hughenden, with Mary Anne and 
Mrs Brydges Williams. Among the wreaths at the funeral was one of white 
primroses, with the inscription, "His favourite flowers, from Osborne, a 
tribute of affection from Queen Victoria."'^' The Queen also had a 
memorial erected to him in the church, and visited Hughenden, where she 
spent some time alone in the study where he had worked - alone with the 
memories of her kindest and most devoted minister. 
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Disraeli is remembered because he was such a remarkable and colourful 
figure. Generations of Conservatives have tried to credit him with some 
special historic role - as the founder of the modern party, or as the 
originator of "One Nation" Toryism or of "Tory Democracy". None of this 
bears much analysis. Disraeli had a rare skill for coining phrases, and 
pursued whatever policy he thought would gain a tactical advantage. But 
he was no thinker, and no consistent line can be traced in the devious 
contours of his successive expedients. 

"I am Disraeli the adventurer" and "I like to do astonishing things" 
might have been his mottoes. His career was a triumph of opportunism, 
improvisation and monumental patience, but he could not have succeeded 
by conventional means. Though manifestly a rogue, he was a likable rogue, 
and though patently insincere, he none the less inspired unusual devotion 
from an improbably wide range of people - from his sister, his friends, his 
wife, eventually from his party, and, most astonishing of all, from his 
Queen. 
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William Gladstone 

Chapter 1 
"Politics are fascinating to me" 

William Ewart Gladstone, Queen Victoria's longest-serving Prime 
Minister and a man whom she came to detest, was bom in Liverpool on 29 
December 1809 and named William Ewart after a business partner of his 
father's. The father, John Gladstone, had been born in Scotland with the 
surname Gladstones and changed it to Gladstone when he moved south to 
Liverpool in 1787. John's father was a prosperous businessman (worth 
perhaps £18,000 at his death), and John became an extremely successful 
trader and merchant, with extensive estates on Demerara in the West 
Indies, growing sugar and cotton by the labour of black slaves. He was an 
MP for nine years until 1827. Then, in 1829, in his mid-sixties, when his 
total wealth amounted to about half a million pounds, he decided that he 
had made enough money and had enough of politics. He retired to Fasque, 
a Scottish estate near Aberdeen that he bought for £80,000. 

In September 1821, at the age of eleven, William was sent to Eton, 
where he joined his eldest brother, Tom. Eton and Harrow were the two 
schools where a rich man could send his sons to learn how to mix with, and 
ultimately merge into, the British ruling class. At Eton William acquired a 
mastery of Greek and Latin, and made friends with, among others. Lord 
Lincoln (son and heir of the Duke of Newcastle), Gerald Wellesley (the 
Duke of Wellington's nephew) and Arthur Hallam (who died at the age of 
just twenty-two, and for whom Tennyson later wrote In Memoriam). And 
in 1825 he began to keep a diary. He carried on keeping it for the next 
seventy years, and when it was published in full at the end of the twentieth 
century it ran to thirteen thick volumes. 

In October 1828 William moved on to Christ Church, Oxford - 
following in the footsteps of that model of middle-class success, Robert 
Peel. His academic career was uniformly successful, and at the end of 1831 
he was awarded firsts in both classics and mathematics, repeating Peel's 
achievement in that respect, though not quite with Peel's distinction. 



An index was published as a fourteenth volume. 
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Gladstone was always highly religious and must have seemed a prig to 
many of his less earnest contemporaries. On his twentieth birthday, he 
undertook a spiritual inventory, which he recorded in his diary: "I am the 
chief of sinners. . . I cannot think a good thought, speak a good word, do a 
good deed... It is good to think that a day will come when all my 
hypocrisy will be detected." One night a few months later some students 
invaded his rooms in college and knocked him about a bit. He was 
unharmed and the incident is mainly of interest for his reaction to it. In his 
diary he expressed his thanks to God for allowing him to be beaten up, 
"Because this incident must tend to the mortification of my pride. . . It is no 
disgrace to be beaten for Christ was buffeted and smitten". He also thanked 
God "Because here I have to some small extent an opportunity of 
exercising the duty of forgiveness".' He seriously considered a career in 
the Church, but - with some assistance from his father - managed to 
dissuade himself. 

He was uninterested in team sports such as cricket and football, but 
took exercise by sculling, riding, shooting and especially walking. He was 
a regular debater at the Oxford Union and became its President. Given his 
intense religious views, he was worried that he enjoyed such things too 
much. "Politics are fascinating to me," he wrote on his twenty-first 
birthday, "perhaps too fascinating."" Like his father he was a disciple of 
Canning and so supported Catholic Emancipation and, while they were in 
office at the end of the 1820s, did not approve of Wellington and Peel. But 
he was bitterly opposed to the Whigs' Reform Bill. He claimed it was "a 
revolution bill and not a Reform Bill", and lamented that "the upper classes 
in this country ... sit with hands folded and look on while the Revolution is 
in progress, instead of making strenuous exertions [to stop it]."^ By 
January 1832, his pessimism was developing an apocalyptic strain. 

"I cannot help believing," he wrote to his father, "... that ... the 
civilized world ... is rapidly approaching its crisis: that no great 
number of years will in their revolutions bring the time when the 
whole fabric of human society shall be rocked to its very 
foundations..." 
The road to destruction, he forecast, would be 

"somewhat as follows. Through measures now pending ... to the 
confiscation of the property of the Church: hence to its destruction 
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as an establishment: through the destruction of the Church 
establishment to the overthrow of our own kingly government . . . : 
through the overthrow of kingly government in this country to the 
degradation of its national character: and through the degradation 
of the British nation to wide and irremediable ruin through the 
world."^ 



After graduating, Gladstone set off on a six-month tour of Europe with his 
elder brother John. His extreme conservatism and his friendship with Lord 
Lincoln - a younger contemporary at Christ Church - recommended him 
to the Duke of Newcastle, who in the general election at the end of 1832 
supported him for the constituency of Newark in Nottinghamshire. This 
was one of the Parliamentary boroughs that the Duke influenced (even 
after the Reform Act). At this period, those who wished to defend slavery 
abroad often did so by attacking the factory system at home. In his address 
to the electors of Newark, William told them that English cotton goods 
were ''the produce of slave labour in Lancashire, and of a system even 
more injurious than that enforced in the West Indies"/ He was duly 
elected, took his seat in January 1833, and made his maiden speech in 
June, in the debate on Stanley's bill to abolish slavery. He defended the 
conduct of the West Indian slave-owners, in particular his father, but 
supported the eventual abolition of slavery in principle, though not yet in 
practice. 

When Peel involuntarily formed a government at the end of 1834, 
Gladstone was made a junior Lord of the Treasury. At the general election 
a month later, the Under-Secretary for War and the Colonies lost his seat 
and Gladstone was promoted into the vacant post. It was a big step for a 
twenty-four- year-old. The Secretary of State, Aberdeen, was in the Lords, 
so Gladstone became the spokesman in the Commons for one of the half- 
dozen most important departments in the government. Within a few 
months Peel's government resigned and young Gladstone's brief 
experience of office came to an end. He still feared revolution and, as 
Peel's government was about to fall, his mood returned to the deep 
pessimism of 1831 and 1832. 
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"If we are beaten tonight," he wrote, "as we are humanly certain to 

be, Sir Robert Peel will resign to-morrow. And, with him, will 

depart, not indeed the last hope, for God still reigns, but ... the last 

ordinary, available, natural resource against the onset of 

revolution".^ 

To appreciate just how realistic such comments were, we need to bear in 

mind that the immediate event Gladstone had in mind when writing them 

was the return to power of Lord Melbourne. 

During the Conservatives' brief spell in government, Gladstone and 
Disraeli appear to have met for the first time at a dinner in London. 
Disraeli told his sister that it was "rather dull, but we had a swan, very 
white and tender and stuffed with truffles - the best company there."'' 
Neither man seems to have made much of an impression on the other, and 
Gladstone's diary fails even to mention that Disraeli was present. 

By now, Gladstone was a young bachelor in search of a wife. His first 
serious efforts to acquire one were directed at Caroline Farquhar. She was 
a beauty, the sister of one of Gladstone's Eton and Christ Church friends, 
and the daughter of a baronet. She was some way above Gladstone socially 
and not attracted to him. But he pursued her intermittently for about a year, 
though with no apparent encouragement on her part - indeed, at one point 
her mother wrote to tell Gladstone that Caroline was "bewildered and 
frightened"* by him. She eventually married Colonel Charles Grey, a son 
of Earl Grey, the former Prime Minister, an indication of how slim were 
the chances of a mere merchant's son. 

Gladstone's next target was Lady Frances Douglas, the Earl of 
Morton's daughter (and the niece of Aberdeen's second wife). He pursued 
her more briefly, again apparently without any encouragement on her part, 
but did get as far as proposing to her. He was refused, and shortly 
afterwards he was told that Lady Frances's parents had ordered an end to 
his correspondence with her. This lady too married the son of an earl - 
Lord Fitzwilliam's heir. 

After two failures in two years, Gladstone became lonely and 
depressed. His diaries in the spring of 1838 spoke of "the icy coldness of 
my heart", "the daily sadness that is upon me in the midst of this painted 
life of inward trouble", and of his being "almost perpetually restless and 



The same man who defeated Disraeli at High Wycombe. 
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depressed." "I walk among the splendours of the world like a dead man, 
and in business like one bound to death, with a heart of stone. "^ He 
produced miserable poetry: 

"I know not whether any other boon 

Except the holy treasure of a wife 

Could make me love this anxious load of life."'" 
For his own benefit he wrote a long memorandum, with thirty-nine 
headings, on the question of whether it was permissible to enjoy 
amusements, and concluded that, while they might be permissible, both 
balls and dinner-parties were "undoubtedly... dangerous"." It would have 
to be a very special kind of young woman who would not be bewildered 
and frightened by such an earnest young man. 



In the summer of 1838, Gladstone wrote his first book: The State in its 
Relations with the Church. Although he had chosen politics rather than the 
Church for a career, he remained deeply religious, and believed that "a 
political position is mainly valuable as instrumental for the good of the 
Church".'' His book took an uncompromising view of the British state's 
duty to support the Church of England, and he put this view into effect the 
same year when he opposed the British government's annual grant of 
£9,000 to Maynooth, the Irish seminary for Roman Catholic priests. The 
grant, he said, "contravened and stultified the main principle on which the 
Established Church of England in Ireland was founded".'^ 

While Parliament was in recess Gladstone went on holiday to the 
Continent for nearly six months. He spent some time in Rome and while he 
was there his book was published in England. He also, quite by chance, 
happened to meet the Whig Member of Parliament T. B. Macaulay. Back 
home some months later Macaulay reviewed Gladstone's book. Macaulay 
liked Gladstone personally and thought him "an excellent fellow: good- 
natured, honest, industrious, and well-read... He is both a clever and an 
amiable man with all his fanaticism."'"' But his review was highly critical 
and its opening sentence became famous: 

"The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished 
character, and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising 
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hope of those stem and unbending Tories who follow, reluctantly 

and mutinously, a leader whose experience and eloquence are 

indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate 

opinions they abhor." ^^ 

This was a blow aimed at Peel rather than Gladstone, and at Peel's 

backbenchers more than Peel himself. Peel looked briefly at the book and 

then laid it aside with the comment: "That young man will ruin his fine 

political career if he persists in writing trash like this.""' Trash or not, the 

book had some success, was translated into German and by 1841 was in its 

fourth edition. 

Gladstone's broader religious views at this time placed him in a school 
of thought within Anglicanism variously referred to by outsiders as the 
Oxford Movement, the Tractarians or the Puseyites. They were a High 
Church movement that emphasised the continuity between the Church of 
England and Roman Catholicism before the Reformation. This made them 
suspect to many ordinary Anglicans, who regarded them as pseudo- 
Catholics. These suspicions were inevitably reinforced when in later years 
some of the movement's leading figures - including (in 1845) John 
Newman and (in 1851) Henry Manning, one of Gladstone's best friends - 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. It is difficult to convey in a secular age 
how sensational these conversions were for the Victorians. Perhaps if 
today two prominent young rabbis in Israel were to convert to Islam, it 
would have the same kind of effect. These dramas were still in the future, 
but - for some people - Gladstone was already tainted by his 
Tractarianism. 



On 25 July 1839, Gladstone married Catherine Glynne. Catherine was the 
daughter of a baronet, and sister of Sir Stephen Glynne, whom Gladstone 
had known at Eton and Christ Church, and who was the owner of 
Hawarden Castle - a stately home with a substantial estate in Flintshire, 
north Wales. It was a double wedding; at the same service Catherine's 
younger sister Mary married Lord Lyttelton (son of the Lady Lyttelton 
who commented on young Lord Palmerston's fiirting and the older Lord 
Melbourne's consumption of ices and anchovies). The Glynnes had been in 
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Rome the previous winter - a large part of the reason why Gladstone was 
there - and Gladstone had taken the opportunity to write to Catherine, 
while they were both in Rome, to propose to her. She took until June to 
accept him, reading in the interval The State in its Relations with the 
Church as part of her decision procedure and copying out key passages. 
Evidently the book - and William - passed the test. The two couples spent 
part of their honeymoons together in the Highlands, where it rained 
constantly. Sir Stephen persuaded his new brothers-in-law to take a 10% 
interest each as partners in a brick- and ironworks that he operated at a 
property called Oak Farm in Staffordshire. At this time Gladstone's 
income was a little over £4,000 a year (about £400,000 in today's money) 
-just enough for a married man to live on. 

Gladstone applied his highly moral and religious approach to politics to 
foreign affairs as well as to ecclesiastical matters, and in 1840 he 
condemned the Whig government for its use of force to compel the 
Chinese government to allow British merchants to import opium into 
China. "A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated ... to cover 
this country with permanent disgrace, I do not know of, and I have not read 
of," he told the Commons. ^^ He was "in dread," he wrote in his diary, "of 
the judgments of God upon England for our national iniquity towards 
China.""* 
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Chapter 2 
"The way is clear before you" 

When Peel formed his government in September 1841, Gladstone was 
disappointed to be offered the post of Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, which was outside the cabinet. He had expected something more 
senior, and he dismissively described the department's work as "governing 
packages"/^ He also assured Peel that he was unfitted for the post. None 
the less, he accepted it, and found to his surprise that he was fascinated by 
the work. He was the junior to a minister in the Lords - the Earl of Ripon, 
who, as Lord Goderich, had succeeded Canning as Prime Minister in the 
1820s. So once again Gladstone was the departmental spokesman in the 
Commons. 

Within a few months, he was threatening to resign. In February 1842, 
as Peel was developing plans for a cut in the protective duties on com, 
Gladstone was upset that his own scheme was not adopted and, as he 
delicately put it, "I hinted at retirement". Peel, unsurprisingly, was 
"thunderstruck" and "much annoyed and displeased","" and Gladstone 
quickly decided that it was not a resigning matter after all. 

In September 1842 he accidentally shot the index finger of his left hand 
while reloading his gun. The remains of the finger were surgically 
removed. For the rest of his life he always covered the injury with a black 
stall or a glove. He noted the incident in his diary as "a rebuke from the 
Divine mercy" for his "foolish conceit ... in being able or seeming able to 
do what others do" - that is, in shooting."' 

He displayed a ferocious appetite for work, which impressed his more 
senior colleagues. Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, commented 
admiringly that "Gladstone could do in four hours what it took any other 
man sixteen to do, and he worked sixteen hours a day".^^ The young Vice- 
President soon became the driving force in the department. In May 1843, 
Peel offered him promotion to President of the Board of Trade. But 
Gladstone had scruples. A bishopric in north Wales was due to be 
abolished so as to create one in Manchester, and Gladstone disapproved in 
principle of abolishing bishoprics. He spent the weekend thinking about it 
and "with God's help"" decided to accept the offer. At the age of just 
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thirty-three he was now in the cabinet, and there seemed little doubt that 
the highest offices eventually lay before him. 

Possibly his most important measure at the Board of Trade was the 
Railway Act of 1844, which regulated the new means of transport that had 
swept the country in the past fifteen years. The Act was surprisingly 
socialist in spirit. It provided that every day on every line there should be 
at least one train that charged no more than a penny a mile - about 42p a 
mile in today's money - and it gave the government an option to 
nationalise the railways after twenty-one years. 

Peel's proposal to increase the grant to Maynooth from £9,000 to 
£30,000 caused problems for Gladstone. While his views had changed 
since he had written The State in its Relations with the Church, and he 
supported Peel's proposal, he felt that the opinions he had expressed in his 
book made it impossible for him to be a member of the government that 
introduced it. He entered into a long and tortured dialogue on the subject 
with Peel. Gladstone could be obscure at the best of times, but in 
expressing his intention to resign over a proposal that he supported, he 
excelled himself, and even Peel had to admit to Graham that "I really have 
great difficulty sometimes in exactly comprehending what [Gladstone] 
means". ^"^ Graham sympathised: "It is always difficult, through the haze of 
words, to catch a distant glimpse of Gladstone's meaning."^^ 

Stanley was employed to try to convince him that he would be making 
a terrible mistake if he resigned. "You are as certain to be prime minister 
as any man can be, if you live -," Stanley assured him, "the way is clear 
before you"" At one point, Gladstone thought he had found a way out. 
There was a rumour that the government was about to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with the Papacy after a break of more than 300 years. 
Gladstone wrote to Peel to offer himself as a special envoy to perform the 
task. Aware that his proposal was an odd one, Gladstone suggested that 
Peel need not bother to reply if he disapproved of the idea. Peel did not 
reply. In February 1845, as the Maynooth proposal came forward, 
Gladstone duly resigned, though he voted for the measure and spoke in 
favour of it - at great length. 

Gladstone carried on thinking about Ireland after the Maynooth 
question was out of the way, and in October - as famine loomed - he wrote 
to Catherine about it. 
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"Ireland, Ireland! that cloud in the west, that coming storm, the 

minister of God's retribution upon cruel and inveterate and but 

half-atoned injustice! Ireland forces upon us ... great social and 

great religious questions - God grant that we may have courage to 

look them in the face, and to work through them."^^ 

The idea that Ireland was a victim of injustice was an unusual thought for a 

Tory. And though in the light of Gladstone's later career these comments 

seem to be a precursor of things to come, in fact his views on policy 

towards Ireland for the next twenty years were quite conventional. 

When, in December 1845, Stanley resigned from the cabinet over 
Peel's plan to repeal the Corn Laws, Gladstone was appointed in his place 
as Secretary for War and Colonies, one of the most important posts in the 
government. His appointment meant that he had to stand for re-election as 
an MP, but his constituency was still the Duke of Newcastle's seat of 
Newark (where his fellow MP was Lord John Manners of Young England), 
and the Duke opposed repeal. Gladstone had to give up the seat and find 
another, but this proved no easy task, and he spent the whole of these six 
months in Peel's cabinet outside Parliament, and so took no part in the 
debates on the Corn Laws. When, in June 1846, Peel and his government 
resigned, Gladstone's curious episode of extraparliamentary office came to 
an end. In his resignation honours. Peel had Gladstone's father made a 
baronet. 

Gladstone's willingness to support extra funding for Maynooth and to 
become an envoy to the Vatican did not indicate any lessening of his 
personal opposition to Roman Catholicism. He was appalled when in 1842 
his younger sister Helen became a Catholic. He recommended that his 
father should expel her from the family home. His father refused: "To turn 
her away on account of her religion is more than I can bear . . . She is still 
my child!" he protested.'* But William was made of sterner stuff and 
personally prohibited her from all contact with his own children. Helen 
soon had more serious problems, as she became addicted to opium, taken 
in the form of laudanum. Fleeing the family, she went to Baden Baden in 
Germany. Gladstone pursued her there in the autumn of 1845 and spent 
five weeks trying to persuade her to come home. Eventually she agreed, 
mainly because her father threatened to cut off her allowance. A few years 
later, when she was suffering from lockjaw, she was cured by Cardinal 
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Wiseman who touched her with a deceased saint's knuckle-bone. To 
Gladstone's horror, it was acclaimed as a miracle. More horror - and 
disgust - followed a few weeks later, when he discovered that his sister 
was using pages torn from Protestant religious works as toilet paper. 

When Helen died, several decades later, Gladstone assessed the 
evidence and convinced himself on very flimsy grounds that, although she 
had professed to be a Catholic for the previous thirty-eight years, she had 
in fact died an Anglican. 



In 1847 there was a great financial crash, and the business at Oak Farm 
became insolvent. This was a serious problem for Gladstone - who, though 
no longer a partner with unlimited liability, still had a significant stake in 
the business - and a very much greater problem for Sir Stephen Glynne as 
the firm's debts of £450,000 were secured on the Hawarden estate. 
Gladstone himself gave up his London home, but the loss was not a great 
one; he was able to move into his father's instead, which Sir John no 
longer used as he now stayed permanently at Fasque. Gladstone also took 
charge of sorting out the financial disaster. The members of the Glynne 
family were compelled to live on greatly reduced incomes, and Gladstone 
(with considerable help from his father) ensured that the debts were 
ultimately repaid by gradually buying most of the Hawarden estate from 
Sir Stephen - for £267,000 altogether. Earl Spencer, Lord Lyttelton's uncle 
(and the former Lord Althorp of the Reform Bill), also bought £100,000 
worth of land from the estate. 

One favourable event in 1847 was Gladstone's return to Parliament. At 
the general election that summer, he stood successfully for Oxford 
University. Lord Ashley, one of the voters, though a Conservative himself, 
was deeply suspicious of Gladstone's religious views, thought him a 
"mystified, slippery, uncertain, politico-Churchman, a non-Romanist 
Jesuif ^^ and voted against him. 

Early in 1849, Gladstone started scourging himself. For 13 January he 
records in his diary: "This day having been much tempted during the week 
I made a slight application in a new form of the principle of discipline".^" 
On the days when he did it, he marked his diary with a symbol resembling 
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a whip. The cause of this self-punishment seems to have been lustful 
thoughts, sometimes provoked by reading mildly salacious material, 
sometimes by his work with prostitutes. Gladstone had been interested in 
rescuing fallen women all his adult life, but from May 1849 he took 
matters a step further by going out at night into the streets of London to 
encounter prostitutes and seek to engage them in conversation - sometimes 
extremely long conversations - to try and persuade them to adopt more 
moral occupations. There is no reason to think that Gladstone ever engaged 
in sexual activity on these occasions, and he discussed them with his wife, 
who participated in his rescue work (though not on the streets). But some 
of the women were attractive, and sometimes they provoked lustful 
thoughts, which deserved to be punished. The last whip mark in his diaries 
appears in the spring of 1859. 

Gladstone was realistic about his success in redeeming these women. In 
1854 he calculated that he had tried to reform between eighty and ninety of 
them during the past five years, and yet "there is but one of whom I know 
that the miserable life has been abandoned and that I can fairly join that 
fact with influence of mine". There is known to be at least one other case 
where Gladstone was successful, and much later, in 1886, when 
Gladstone's colleagues were trying to persuade him to give up his rescue 
work in the streets, he claimed to have had twelve successes within the past 
three years. Many of his contemporaries viewed his behaviour as strange, 
and some even disapproved of it in principle. Gladstone's doubts were not 
only about the efficacy of his work, but about his own motives. The 1854 
passage from his diary quoted above, after assessing his limited success, 
continues: 

"Yet this were much more than enough for all the labour and the 
time, had it been purely spent on my part. But the case is far 
otherwise: and though probably in none of these instances have I 
not spoken good words, yet so bewildered have I been that they 
constitute the chief burden of my soul."^^ 
Hence the whippings. 

In July 1849, Gladstone went to Italy. This was no holiday, but another 
attempt to rescue a fallen woman - in this case, to secure the return to 
England and to her husband of Lady Lincoln, who had abandoned 
Gladstone's old friend Lord Lincoln and her five children in favour of 
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elopement with Lord Walpole. Gladstone first pursued the couple to 
Naples, but found they had moved north. He followed them to Milan, but 
now discovered they had gone to Como. Here, disguised as a strolling 
mandolin-player, he finally tracked them down, but they moved on again 
to escape him, and he soon lost track of them and returned home. Though 
he was unable to return Lady Lincoln to her husband, the evidence he 
gathered while pursuing her made him a valuable witness on Lord 
Lincoln's behalf when, the next year, he divorced his wife by private Act 
of Parliament, as peers were allowed to do. 



The Gladstones had eight children and seven of them survived to 
adulthood, but on 9 April 1850, their five-year-old daughter Jessy died 
from meningitis. Gladstone was deeply affected and tried to come to terms 
with his loss by writing a manuscript memoir of her short life. 

In October that year, the Gladstones went on an extended holiday to 
Italy, staying mainly in Naples. Gladstone was there for three months 
before returning home in February ahead of his family. His principal 
amusement was to set about translating a three-volume history of the 
Roman state from 1815 to 1850. Characteristically, he worked with 
astonishing energy and speed, and the English version was published in 
1852 in four volumes, of which Gladstone translated the first three. The 
Roman state at this period was ruled autocratically by the Pope and was 
usually referred to as "the Papal states". It extended far beyond Rome, 
covering a broad swathe of central Italy and extending as far north as 
Ferrara. Gladstone detested the Papal autocracy, and this led him to regard 
the Papacy as "a foul blot upon the face of creation, an offence to 
Christendom and mankind". ^^ While he was in Naples, he took the 
opportunity to inspect the prisons. He visited them in disguise, adding to 
his repertoire of Italian character parts by pretending to be a half-wit 
named Michele di Santo. The King of Naples regularly filled the prisons 
with his critics, and Gladstone was appalled by what he saw there. 

On his return to London, he found that Stanley was trying to form a 
Conservative government and was willing to offer him one of the most 
senior positions in it. But as Stanley was unwilling to renounce the 
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principle of Protection, Gladstone and the other Peelites quickly decided 
that they were unable to serve under him. 

Gladstone was still deeply stirred by what he had seen at Naples, and in 
April 1851 he wrote a letter to Lord Aberdeen, now the leader of the 
Peelites, in which he described what he had seen there as "the negation of 
God erected into a system of Government"." At first the letter was kept 
private in the hope that Aberdeen would be able to use it to persuade the 
Austrian government to persuade the King of Naples to reform his prisons. 
There was never any likelihood that this would happen and in July, to 
Aberdeen's annoyance, Gladstone lost patience and published his letter as 
a pamphlet. Palmerston, Foreign Secretary at the time, was delighted with 
it and circulated copies to British diplomats around Europe, instructing 
them to draw it to the attention of the governments to which they were 
accredited. 

In December 1851, Sir John Gladstone died, and Fasque and the 
baronetcy passed to William's eldest brother, Tom. Including lifetime gifts 
William inherited about £150,000 from his father. With his father dead, 
Fasque was no longer home and he moved into Hawarden, taking his 5,000 
books with him. There was a breach with Tom - William had been doing 
his best to persuade him and his father that he should inherit Fasque - and 
he did not return to his late father's home for another seven years. 



When Derby formed his government in February 1852, he did not bother to 
make an offer to the Peelites. Yet more often than not Gladstone supported 
Derby's government in the Commons and showed no inclination to join the 
Whigs. At the end of that year, Gladstone was in an awkward position. The 
Peelites and the Whigs were about to unite to turn out the Conservatives. 
Unless he was to appear unprincipled, Gladstone urgently needed to find 
something to disagree with the government about. The solution led to his 
most memorable performance yet in the Commons. At one o'clock in the 
morning of 17 December, Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, sat 
down at the end of a speech of more than two and a half hours, winding up 
- as he thought - four days of debate on his Budget. Then, to everyone's 
surprise, Gladstone rose to reply. Lord Derby listened to the first few 
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minutes and then sank his head on his arms. "Dull!" he exclaimed. ^"^ 
Gladstone spoke for two hours, denouncing Disraeli's Budget as "the most 
subversive in its tendencies and ultimate effects which I have ever known 
submitted to this House"." Derby's son, Lord Stanley, who was an MP, 
described the scene in his journal: 

"Gladstone . . . rose choked with passion, for which he could find no 
vent in words, and his first utterances were the signal for fresh 
explosions from each side of the House alternately. He cooled as he 
proceeded, spoke with great effect for a time, but in the end 
wearied the House, which grew impatient for a division. . . 
"... Gladstone's look when he rose to reply will never be forgotten 
by me: his usually calm features were livid and distorted with 
passion, his voice shook, and those who watched him feared an 
outbreak incompatible with parliamentary rules."" 
When the division eventually came, the government was defeated, it 
resigned, and Aberdeen's coalition of Whigs and Peelites took its place. 

Gladstone's career took a giant step forward. He was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a less important post then than now, but 
Gladstone made it a far more significant position than it had been in the 
past. His appointment owed much to the support of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, who liked him and pressed Aberdeen to make him Chancellor in 
preference to Sir James Graham. Just three weeks earlier, Albert had even 
suggested to Lord Derby that Gladstone should replace Disraeli as his 
Leader of the Commons, commenting that "whatever his peculiar crotchets 
may be, he is a man of the strictest feelings of honor and the purest 
mind"." Derby replied that "Mr Gladstone was, in his opinion, quite unfit 
for it". ^*^ 

On 18 April 1853, Gladstone delivered the first of his many Budgets 
with the first of his many marathon Budget speeches. This one took four 
and three quarter hours - enough time to run two marathons. Its most 
notable feature was the introduction of a succession duty on landed 
property, a blow against the landed classes that reinforced many 
Conservatives' dislike of him. This was intended to help pave the way for 
the abolition of the income tax, which Gladstone confidently predicted 
would take place at midnight on 5 April 1860. Describing the tax as "an 
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engine of gigantic power for great national purposes", he explained why it 
should none the less be abolished. 

"There are circumstances attending its operation which make it 

difficult, perhaps impossible, at any rate in our opinion not 

desirable, to maintain it as a portion of the permanent and ordinary 

finances of this country... The inquisition it entails is a most 

serious disadvantage. And the frauds to which it leads are an evil 

which it is not possible to characterise in terms too strong."^^ 

Meanwhile, he lowered the threshold for payment of the tax and (as 

Disraeli had proposed in his Budget) extended it to Ireland, where it had 

not hitherto applied - so more people had to pay it. Gladstone had a 

remarkable gift for speaking fluently and at length in perfect prose (and 

with a slight Lancashire accent) and his Budget speech was a great success. 

Shortly after this triumph a young man named Wilson spotted 

Gladstone talking to a prostitute in Leicester Square and threatened him 

with blackmail. Gladstone reported the incident to the police and Wilson 

was sentenced to a year's hard labour. Gladstone generously interceded for 

him with Palmerston, by now the Home Secretary, and Wilson was 

released after two months. Wilson's trial had the effect of making 

Gladstone's nocturnal activities public knowledge, but there seems to have 

been a tacit agreement for the rest of his life that they should not be 

referred to in public. 

While he was Chancellor, Gladstone tried to take the first steps towards 
making entry to the civil service subject to competitive examination. He 
was not immediately successful. The civil service was a source of 
patronage for the government of the day, allowing it to reward and 
encourage its supporters. It also provided - with the army, the navy, the 
church, and the diplomatic service - an additional source of income for the 
aristocracy, especially those younger sons who would not inherit an 
income from rents. Gladstone met fierce opposition to his proposals, 
notably from Lord John Russell - the leader of the Whigs, and a younger 
son himself - who argued that Gladstone's "harshly republican scheme 
was as hostile to the monarchy as it was to the aristocracy".''" The monarch 
herself was not quite as adamant as Russell, but shared his doubts, and 
asked Gladstone, "Where is . . . the application of the principle of public 
competition to stop, if once established?"'" 
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When in February 1855 Aberdeen's government fell, Derby tried to 
form a successor, and - via Palmerston - offered Gladstone and some of 
the other Peelites senior posts, but not Graham, who was regarded as too 
Whiggish. The Peelites refused the offer, on the ground that they would not 
separate from Graham, and Derby quickly abandoned his efforts. On 
reflection, Derby was glad that Gladstone had declined his offer: 

"Gladstone's refusal has saved us from imminent disaster, for such 

is the intensity of feeling among the best of my supporters against 

him, partly on account of his religious tendencies, partly in 

consequence of the bearing of his financial measures, that had he 

joined me, I should not only have had to encounter great 

dissatisfaction, but possibly the loss of fifty or sixty votes, and 

some of them men whom I had destined for Office. ""^^ 

Palmerston succeeded where Derby failed, and Gladstone at first agreed to 

stay on as Chancellor, but then resigned thirteen days later with most of the 

other Peelites. He assured Prince Albert that Palmerston' s government 

would be out within a year. 
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Chapter 3 
"He is a dangerous man" 

Not one to be idle, Gladstone set about writing a three-volume work, 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, which eventually appeared in 
1858. The book's thesis was that the works of Homer embodied the 
remnants of a divine revelation to the Greeks, for the benefit of all 
mankind, which paralleled that to the Jews as told in the Old Testament. 
What had been revealed to the Greeks, Gladstone believed, was civilisation 
- how men should live together in society. By contrast, the ancient Jews 
"had no world-wide vocation committed to them; they lay ensconced in a 
country which was narrow and obscure ... an unhonoured and 
undistinguished race, simply elected to be the receivers of the Divine 
Word"."^^ No one was convinced and when, many years later, Disraeli 
remarked that "everything Gladstone had written on Homer was wrong",'^'^ 
he was merely expressing the common view. Gladstone was a deeply 
committed Christian who was perhaps a little worried by how deeply he 
loved the works of Homer. Some years before he died, he calculated that 
he had already read The Iliad twenty-five or thirty times. It was helpful to 
discover that the author of this bloodthirsty and thoroughly pagan fantasy 
was, after all, a precursor of Christianity. 

Gladstone's Parliamentary efforts during the 1857 session were 
devoted to opposing Palmerston's bill to make divorce easier. He held the 
traditional Anglican view of marriage as something that was sacred and 
indissoluble (though not for Lord Lincoln, of course). He was passionately 
opposed to the bill and fought it every inch of the way, but unsuccessfully. 
Palmerston simply told the Commons that, no matter how much the bill 
was delayed by its opponents, "We shall return and sit here day by day, 
and night by night until this Bill be concluded."'*^ 



Derby formed another minority government in February 1858, and 
Gladstone was yet again invited to join him and yet again he refused. As in 
1852, Gladstone was reasonably well disposed towards the Conservative 
administration, and when a vacancy in the cabinet occurred a few months 
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later, Disraeli wrote to try to persuade him to join, remarking - with a note 
of uncharacteristic religiosity, which he no doubt hoped would strike a 
chord in Gladstone - "Every man performs his office, and there is a power, 
greater than ourselves, that disposes of all this.""*^ Gladstone was 
unpersuaded. He agreed, though, that "there is a Power beyond us that 
disposes of what we are and do" and added, "I find the limits of choice in 
public life to be very narrow."'' ' A few years later Disraeli commented on 
this episode, "I almost went on my knees to him."'*^ 

Yet Gladstone disliked not being in government. He complained to his 
friend Bishop Wilberforce, "I greatly felt being turned out of office, I saw 
great things to do. I longed to do them. I am losing the best years of my life 
out of my natural service"/' Gladstone knew perfectly well that if he was 
to escape from this predicament, he had to attach himself to one or other of 
the great parties, but he refused to do so. He still thought of himself as a 
Conservative, but in the past seven years he had turned down three 
invitations to join a Conservative government. On policy issues he had 
been closer to the Whigs since 1846, but he did not consider himself a 
Whig, and he strongly disapproved of the Whig leader. Lord Palmerston. 
An energetic and ambitious politician in the prime of life, over the past 
twelve years Gladstone had spent just two years and two months in office, 
and he was becoming frustrated. Nor was it clear at this point that his 
career in the Commons would necessarily be the resounding success that 
many expected. His abilities as a speaker were universally recognised, but 
personally he was unpopular. Aberdeen wrote to him in 1856: 

"With an admitted superiority of character, and of intellectual 

power, above any other member, I fear that you do not really 

possess the sympathy of the House at large, while you have 

incurred the strong dislike of a considerable portion of Lord 

Derby's followers. Your recent conduct in Parliament ... has been 

very unpopular".'" 

In the autumn of 1858 Gladstone did finally accept an appointment 

from the government, to go out to the Ionian Islands as Commissioner 

Extraordinary and, in effect, to sort them out. These islands off the western 

coast of Greece, of which Corfu is the most famous, had been made a 

British colony - nominally a protectorate - by the peace settlement of 

1815. Since Greece had obtained its independence in 1830, there had been 
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a growing movement among the islands' population to unite with it, and 
this had resulted in some violence and in increasing difficulties for the 
islands' British rulers. 

Gladstone had never been to Greece, but he was in love with the idea of 
ancient Greece, the Greece of Homer and Aristotle, and his career was at a 
loose end. As far as the Conservatives were concerned, the offer was an 
invitation to a formidable opponent to either disappear into obscurity or 
make a fool of himself. "Now that we have got him down, let us keep him 
down" was Disraeli's delighted reaction to the idea when it was put to him; 
he knew that Gladstone would at least be tempted by the Homeric bait.^' 
Against a background of personal uncertainty and disappointment, and 
despite a further warning from Aberdeen ("I doubt if Homer will . . . carry 
you safely through the intricacies of this enterprise"") Gladstone accepted 
the Conservatives' offer. Aberdeen was pessimistic: 

"Corfu," he wrote, "is a delightful residence, and under an absolute 
Government a good deal might be done; with Gladstone's notions I 
fear we shall make shipwreck. . . He will be too honest to play his 
part dexterously."" 
He arrived in Corfu at the end of November. Overlooking the linguistic 
changes of the past two thousand years, he occasionally tried addressing 
the inhabitants in ancient Greek - some of them assumed he must be 
speaking English. He soon decided, partly on strategic grounds, that the 
solution to the problem of what to do with the islands was to keep them as 
a British protectorate, but to give their inhabitants more control over their 
own affairs. While Gladstone was on his mission and developing his ideas, 
the islands were still ruled by someone else: the High Commissioner. 
Gladstone suggested to the government in London that he should 
implement his own proposals and on 11 January 1859 he was appointed 
High Commissioner. Most of his political friends thought he was mad; his 
fellow Peelite Sidney Herbert commented, "He really is not safe to go 
about out of Lord Aberdeen's room. It is heart-breaking to see him 
throwing so much away."" Meanwhile, the government had discovered 
that his new appointment meant he would not only have to resign his seat 
in the Commons, but would also be ineligible for re-election. Gladstone 
was not prepared to accept this, so on 1 February he resigned as High 
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Commissioner, and on the 13* was re-elected as an MP for Oxford 
University. On the 19"' he left Corfu for home. 

Back in England, Gladstone was offered a knighthood, which he 
refused. The mission had seemed a strange one for Gladstone to undertake 
in the first place, and his slightly farcical three-weeks' occupation of the 
post of High Commissioner had done nothing to enhance his reputation. 
His prospects looked unpromising, but his old colleague and leader of the 
Peelites knew that he was not a man to be written off: "Ah, but he is 
terrible in the rebound,"" Aberdeen commented. 



The watershed in Gladstone's political career came in June 1859 when he 
joined Palmerston's Liberal government. Until the last moment he 
continued to think of himself as a Conservative. In the division on 1 1 June 
that defeated the government, he voted with the Conservatives. He then 
promptly joined an administration formed of those who had voted on the 
other side. That Palmerston should invite him to join the government was 
not surprising. The Whigs and the Peelites had served together under Lord 
Aberdeen, had enjoyed a basic sympathy on many policy issues ever since 
1846, and the Peelites in the Commons, apart from Gladstone, had voted 
with the Whigs in the division of 11 June. But although Gladstone had 
voted with the Conservatives on that occasion, he was semi-detached from 
them, and had constantly refused to join their governments. There was no 
reason for Palmerston to think that he might not be at least open to offers. 
Above all, from Palmerston's point of view, Gladstone was a man of 
outstanding ability, both as an administrator and, more importantly, as a 
Parliamentary speaker. Lady Clarendon summed up the new government' s 
motives in offering Gladstone whatever post he wanted (other than Foreign 
Secretary, which Russell had taken): "it is his power of speaking," she 
wrote. "They want his tongue to help and they dread it in opposition "" 

Gladstone had now spent the best part of thirteen years in the political 
wilderness and, unless he intended to spend the rest of his life in limbo, he 
would have to throw in his hand sooner or later with one or the other of the 
two main parties. And as Palmerston had given him his choice of office, he 
was able to take up the post of Chancellor again. What allowed him to 
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present his joining the new government as an act of principle, rather than 
opportunism, was the sympathy that Palmerston and Russell openly 
showed for the cause of a united Italy, freeing itself from the oppression of 
both its Austrian and its native rulers. The Conservatives were 
unsympathetic to this cause, and it happened to be the question of the hour. 
Early the next year, Gladstone resigned from the Carlton Club, which 
all Conservative MPs belonged to, and joined the Whig club, Brooks's, 
instead. His friend Sir Robert Phillimore noted discouragingly, "At 
Brooks's they hate Gladstone worse than at the Carlton. "^^ 



The new Chancellor was a man of exceptional energy and ability. The 
superabundant energy showed itself not only in his work, but in his leisure 
activities. He always walked a few miles each day, and on holiday was 
capable of covering extraordinary distances - forty miles in a day was not 
unusual. In the summer of 1858, he took up tree-felling, a major recreation 
of his later years. As an adult, Gladstone combined unusual physical 
vigour with periodic bouts of ill health - he was usually off work several 
times a year. Another form of mental relaxation for Gladstone was re- 
arranging his books - he had thousands of them and would happily move 
them around for hours on end. He read voraciously throughout his life. 
Edward Hamilton, one of his secretaries, stayed with the family at 
Hawarden in the 1880s: 

"I doubt if any public man ever read one tenth part of the amount 

he does. It is simply marvellous the masses of books which he gets 

through, especially considering that he is not a rapid reader; on the 

contrary he reads everything, no matter what, with the greatest 

deliberation, as the pencil marks in the margin show; it is the 

amount of time he ... devotes to books of every kind ... that 

enables him to get through the amount he does."^^ 

In the photographs taken of him when he was older, he was often 

smiling, and looks a rather jolly old man. He and Catherine would 

sometimes sing a chorus, swaying to and fro with their arms around each 

other's waists: 

A ragamuffin husband and a rantipoling wife, 
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We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and downs of life. ^^ 
John Morley, his official biographer, recounts an evening in Biarritz in the 
1890s when "Mr G ... kept us alive by a stock of infinite drolleries. A 
scene of a dish of over-boiled tea at West Calder after a meeting, would 
have made the fortune of a comedian."^" How they must have laughed. But 
Gladstone's sense of humour was a simple one, and it was not his most 
conspicuous characteristic. (Disraeli, by contrast, was a noted humorist, 
but never laughed, as he thought it ungentlemanly.) People were more 
likely to be struck by Gladstone's earnestness. When he was still in his 
early twenties he realised that "Unhappily my manner tends to turn every 
conversation into a debate",^' and this was a trait that he never quite lost - 
except that, as he grew older, debates tended to be replaced by lectures. In 
middle age, Catherine once rebuked him, "Oh, William dear, if you 
weren't such a great man you would be a terrible bore."" Yet there 
remained a powerful element of impulsiveness and unpredictability about 
him. It was perhaps this to which some years later Archibald Campbell 
Tait, the Archbishop of Canterbury, referred in his surprising comment that 
"What I fear in Gladstone is his levity."" 

He worried about growing old, and about his own reluctance to accept 
it. "There is in me a resistance to the passage of Time as if I could lay 
hands on it and stop it: as if youth were yet in me and life and youth were 
one," he wrote in his diary on his fiftieth birthday. A year later, he wrote: 
"I feel within me the rebellious unspoken word, I will not be old."" 



Once in the cabinet, Gladstone was in a state of more or less permanent 
conflict with the Prime Minister - struggles that, as we have seen. Lord 
Palmerston did not always win. All hope of income tax disappearing on 5 
April 1860 had long since passed, and as Chancellor Gladstone raised the 
rate in his July 1859 Budget from 5d to 6d in the pound and then in his 
1860 Budget raised it again to an unprecedented lOd or 4.17%. He did this 
partly to pay for reductions in duty on French products, agreed in a trade 
treaty with France negotiated by Richard Cobden. Gladstone saw himself 
as Peel's heir in continuing the movement towards Free Trade or, as he 
called, "liberation of intercourse". He was not in the best of health when he 
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gave his Budget statement, which lasted for four hours, and he noted in his 
diary that he had been "aided by a great stock of egg and wine."^^ (In later 
years he would always have a bottle of sherry and egg on the table for a 
major performance in the Commons - two bottles for a very long one.) The 
Budget was a great success. Lord Robert Cecil, a Conservative 
backbencher and not a friendly witness, described the speech as "one of the 
finest combinations of reasoning and declamation that has ever been heard 
within the walls of the House of Commons."" 

Often, though, in his conflicts with the Prime Minister, it was 
Gladstone who was frustrated. The financial estimates, he once noted, were 
"always settled at dagger's point"." He was constantly threatening to 
resign, and Palmerston said that he burnt so many of Gladstone's letters of 
resignation that he was afraid they would set fire to the chimney at 
Broadlands. In his opinion, Gladstone was both mentally unbalanced and a 
danger to the Liberal party and the country, but he was too powerful a 
figure in the Commons to let him go. In fact, Gladstone never wrote a 
single letter in which he either resigned or offered to resign - he was too 
careful for that. He always threatened to resign or intimated that his 
resignation might be expected to follow unless he got his way on the issue 
in question. He did actually resign once - in July 1860 - but the 
resignation was purely oral and he withdrew it before he left the room. 

Although Gladstone was one of the most accomplished Parliamentary 
performers that Westminster has ever seen, he was faced by another. 
Disraeli had worked out a line in sarcasm that managed to get under his 
skin. This brought out the hot temper that always lay just beneath the 
surface - it was not Gladstone's most attractive feature, and Disraeli 
delighted in exposing it. Cecil watched one of these occasions, the debate 
on the 1862 Budget, when Disraeli (and Cecil was no fan of his either) 
fired a "volley of sarcasms" at his opponent. 

"Every shot obviously tells. As the attack goes on, [Gladstone's] 
colour grows whiter and whiter, his eyes flash and his lips curl, and 
his whole expression alters with the nervous tension of the muscles 
on his face. He keeps himself still with difficulty, and if a chance 
offers, he interrupts with some sharp and snappish contradiction." 
By contrast with Disraeli's ice-cool manner, Gladstone "hit about him 
wildly, like an infuriated rustic fighting with a professional".''^ 
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Gladstone's domestic politics were becoming increasingly radical. For the 
past ten years and more, men such as Russell and Derby had been trying to 
find a way of extending the vote, but it had been an issue on which it was 
impossible for either party to find a consensus in the cabinet or a majority 
in the Commons. Now Gladstone, hitherto an opponent of reform, took it 
up. In May 1864, in a Commons debate on a motion to extend the 
franchise, to everyone's astonishment, he announced: "I venture to say that 
every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consideration of 
moral unfitness or of political danger, is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the constitution."^^ This was characteristically Gladstonian. The 
words "morally entitled to come within the pale of the constitution" 
sounded grand, but were literally meaningless, or rather, they meant 
whatever Gladstone wanted them to mean if he were challenged. 
Everybody understood him to be advocating a significant move towards 
democracy, which was no doubt what he intended, but he could always 
deny it later if he wanted to. Palmerston immediately wrote to him: "I have 
read your speech, and I must frankly say, with much regret; as there is little 
in it that I can agree with, and much from which I differ."'" Gladstone then 
made matters worse, in Palmerston' s view, by encouraging a delegation of 
working men to agitate for the vote. "The function of a Government," the 
Prime Minister informed his Chancellor, "is to calm rather than to excite 
Agitation."" 

When, in the summer of 1865, Palmerston called a general election, 
Gladstone - against the trend - lost his seat at Oxford. He had originally 
been chosen for the university as a high Tory. Now he was on the radical 
wing of the Liberals, and it was hardly surprising that he was thrown out. 
In those days it was possible to stand for more than one constituency, and 
Gladstone was also standing for South Lancashire - an opportunity that 
arose because of his Liverpool roots and family connections. Voting at 
elections was spread over several weeks, and the Oxford result came in 
time for Gladstone to divert his efforts to Lancashire. Before Gladstone's 
defeat at Oxford, but expecting it, Palmerston predicted: 
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"Gladstone will soon have it all his own way; and whenever he gets 
my place, we shall have strange doings... He is a dangerous man; 
keep him in Oxford and he is partially muzzled; but send him 
elsewhere, and he will run wild."^^ 
When Gladstone arrived in Lancashire to start his campaign, he 
announced: 

"At last, my friends, I am come amongst you. And I am come - to 

use an expression which has of late become very famous, and 

which, if I judge the matter rightly, is not likely soon to be 

forgotten - I am come among you "unmuzzled"."" 

This public remark, and Palmerston's private one, were references to Lord 

Derby's recent comments about the danger of "unmuzzling" the Roman 

Catholics. It is always useful to remind an audience of an opponent's 

gaffes, and especially so in this case as Gladstone's constituency had a 

large number of Catholic voters. It was a three-member constituency, and 

he came in third. 

Palmerston was eighty, and though he still dominated the political 
scene to an astonishing degree, men on both sides of the House 
increasingly looked to the day when he would be dead and Gladstone 
would be his ultimate successor. Several potential rivals had all met early 
deaths: Comewall Lewis (a former Chancellor), slightly older than 
Gladstone, in 1863; Sidney Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle (the former 
Lord Lincoln), both slightly younger, in 1861 and 1864 respectively. 
Writing in 1864, Derby's son Lord Stanley recorded the general view: "It 
is felt on all hands that [Gladstone] is the inevitable leader ... He is 
universally respected, admired, and, except by Bright and a few of that 
school, disliked." And again the next year: 

"[Gladstone's] strength lies in his extraordinary gift of speech, his 
great general ability, and the support of the mercantile class in the 
manufacturing towns. . . 

"Talk ... of Gladstone, whose social unpopularity appears to be 
increasing. His colleagues detest him, and make little scruple in 
saying so... He is complained of as overbearing and dictatorial 
beyond what is permitted even to men of his eminence, while his 
eccentricities attract some ridicule. At a country house last Sunday 
... he passed the evening in singing hymns with his wife. . ."" 
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Palmerston expected Gladstone's succession and regretted it. Derby looked 
forward to it as the Conservatives' best chance. 

"A purely Conservative Government," he told Disraeli, "is all but 

hopeless, until, upon Palmerston' s death (for he will never resign), 

Gladstone tries his hand with a Radical Government and alarms the 

middle classes. Then there may come a reaction". ^^ 

In Palmerston' s new administration, after the 1865 election, Gladstone 

was once again Chancellor of the Exchequer, but in October, before the 

new Parliament had assembled, the Prime Minister died. Sir Charles 

Wood, the Secretary for India, said as he left the funeral, "Our quiet days 

are over; no more peace for us."" Whoever the ultimate successor might 

be, there was no serious dispute as to who should take over immediately: it 

had to be Russell. But Russell, unlike Palmerston, was in the Lords, so a 

vacancy arose for the leadership of the Commons. Again there was no 

argument as to who should have it. Gladstone was now on his own as the 

outstanding figure on the Liberal side of the House - as Disraeli was, and 

had been for many years, on the Conservative side. So Gladstone became 

Leader of the House as well as Chancellor, and heir apparent to the 

seventy-three-year-old Russell. 
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Chapter 4 
"My mission is to pacify Ireland" 

At its first meeting, Russell's cabinet agreed that a Reform Bill should be 
introduced to extend the franchise to more of the working class, but there 
were divisions as to what exactly the bill should say. Gladstone had the 
task of preparing it, but he dithered, not sure whether to go for a more or a 
less radical measure. Eventually, in March, the bill was introduced. 
Defending it in the Commons, Gladstone told MPs, "You cannot fight 
against the future. Time is on our side"^^ - thereby giving a phrase to the 
English language (and, with a small amendment, a song title to the Rolling 
Stones). This was followed two months later by a second bill to 
redistribute seats in the Commons from smaller constituencies to larger 
ones. A few days later, it was agreed that the two bills should be combined. 
Gladstone, in addition to his duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House, was the principal spokesman on the Reform Bill in 
the Commons. He was working longer hours than he had ever had to 
before, and he began to try sleeping in his seat at the Commons, but 
unfriendly members behind him shook the bench to keep him awake. 

In June 1866, Gladstone's term as Leader ended after a mere eight 
months when the government was defeated and resigned. As one would 
have expected, his speeches on the bill had shown his formidable oratorical 
power, but the decision to push forward a measure that split the party so 
disastrously cast doubt on both his and Russell's powers of judgement. 
There was a strange story in London that summer, which Clarendon heard 
from a relative and passed on to Russell. The rumour was 

"that Gladstone had bought the whole of the contents of the 
Kremer's toyshop and ordered them to be sent home and that Mrs 
Gladstone had gone to the shop and countermanded the order. I 
have heard of her having to do this several times within the last few 
months".'** 
There seems to have been something about Gladstone's personality that 
made it quite credible that he would go mad. 

In the autumn, while Parliament was in recess, he went on holiday to 
Italy for the best part of four months. A significant proportion of the 
Liberal leadership was there at the same time. In Florence, he met Russell, 
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and in Rome he met Clarendon, Cardwell (a member of both Palmerston's 
and Russell's cabinets) and Argyll - and also had an audience with the 
Pope. Apparently the Pope said afterwards, "I like but I do not understand 
Mr Gladstone" /"^ 



When Parliament returned and the Conservatives introduced their own 
Reform Bill, Gladstone led the opposition to it. As the Liberals had a 
majority in the Commons, he might have expected to be able to defeat it, 
but he was no more successful in squashing the Conservatives' measure 
than he had been in carrying his own. When he had been in government, a 
minority of Liberals had voted with the Conservatives to stop his Reform 
Bill. Now a different minority of Liberals - about fifty of them - voted 
with the Conservatives to carry theirs. When, on 12 April 1867, the crucial 
vote came and the government won by 310 votes to 289, Disraeli went 
home in the early hours of the morning to champagne and a Fortnum & 
Mason's pie with his wife, while Gladstone returned to record the result in 
his diary with the bleak comment, "A smash perhaps without example."*" 

Once the Reform Bill was out of the way, Gladstone's key task was to 
restore party unity. This was not easy. But after a while, in the spring of 
1868, by passing a series of resolutions in the Commons attacking the 
Anglican Establishment in Ireland, he returned the Conservatives to their 
rightful status as a minority government. As Russell slowly disengaged 
from day-to-day politics, it remained unclear who was in charge of the 
party overall. But increasingly people assumed that if the Liberals did take 
power, Gladstone would be Prime Minister. 

In November 1868 the first general election was held on the new, 
extended franchise. As his resolutions in the Commons indicated, 
Gladstone planned to remove the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland by 
disestablishing the Irish Church. His campaign speeches focused on this 
issue. He compared the ascendancy to 

"some tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head to Heaven and 
poisoning the atmosphere of the land so far as its shadow can 
extend . . . Now at last the day has come when, as we hope, the axe 
has been laid at the root. It is deeply cut round and round. It nods 
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and quivers from top to base. There lacks, gentlemen, but one 
stroke more - the stroke of these Elections."^' 
Gladstone lost his own seat in the new constituency of South-West 
Lancashire, where Irish immigration meant that there was strong anti- 
Catholic feeling. But overall the vote was a triumph for the Liberals, who 
won a majority of 112 over the Conservatives - it was the largest majority 
since 1832. Once again Gladstone stood for more than one constituency, 
and this time he was successful at Greenwich. 

It was Gladstone, not Russell, to whom the Queen turned to form a 
government. But its formation did not proceed entirely smoothly, as the 
Queen objected to one or two of his proposed appointments and wanted to 
make conditions about others. With Disraeli still in office, informal 
negotiations proceeded at a distance - between Gladstone at Hawarden 
Castle in north Wales and the Queen in her castle at Windsor. Finally, 
Disraeli resigned, and the Queen's secretary, General Grey (the Colonel 
Grey of the 1830s), took the train up to Hawarden to deliver the royal 
commission. He telegraphed ahead to say that he was on his way, and the 
telegram reached Gladstone while he was working in the grounds. Evelyn 
Ashley, a younger son of the Earl of Shaftesbury and formerly 
Palmerston's secretary, was with him at the time and many years later 
wrote a memorable account of the occasion. 

"I was standing by Mr Gladstone holding his coat upon my arm 
while he, in his shirt sleeves, was wielding an axe to cut down a 
tree. Up came a telegraph messenger. He took the telegram, opened 
it and read it, then handed it to me, speaking only two words, 
namely, "Very significant", and at once resumed his work. The 
message merely stated that General Grey would arrive that evening 
from Windsor. . . I said nothing, but waited while the well-directed 
blows resounded in regular cadence. After a few minutes the blows 
ceased and Mr Gladstone, resting on the handle of his axe, looked 
up, and with deep earnestness in his voice, and great intensity in his 
face, exclaimed: "My mission is to pacify Ireland." He then 
resumed his task, and never said another word until the tree was 
down."**' 
Gladstone went down to Windsor with Grey, and on the evening of 3 
December 1868 kissed the Queen's hands and became, at the age of fifty- 
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eight, Prime Minister for the first time. He made his eldest son William (or 

Willy) a government whip. 

His old Eton friend Gerald Wellesley, now the Dean of Windsor, 

advised him on how to handle Victoria. 

"Everything depends upon your manner of approaching the 
Queen," Wellesley warned. It was impossible, he said, to "show too 
much regard, gentleness, I might even say tenderness, towards her. 
Where you differ, it will be best not at first to try and reason her 
over to your side, but to pass the matter lightly over with 
expression of respectful regret".^'' 

At first, personal relations were cordial. Gladstone noted that when he 

went to see the Queen she was "kind, cheerful, even playful."^'' This mood 

was not to last. 



Why did Ireland need pacifying? The fundamental problems that had 
plagued the country for decades remained unchanged: the antagonism 
between wealthy English landlords and poor Irish tenants, and between 
Protestant rulers supported by a Protestant Established Church and an 
overwhelmingly Catholic population. These had helped to produce a 
culture of violence and intimidation on the part of the Catholic peasantry, 
which prompted the government at Westminster to alternate policies of 
coercion and conciliation, or to try both at the same time. The fresh factor 
in the situation after 1865 was the return from the American Civil War of 
Irish-American soldiers who were willing to fight for Irish independence 
and who joined the Fenians - a terrorist group dedicated to that objective. 
They were responsible for sporadic acts of violence in Britain and Ireland - 
the worst, in December 1867, an attack on Clerkenwell prison in London in 
which twelve people were killed. Gladstone took the view that such 
outrages were "an ultimate result of our misgovernment of the country".*^ 

Gladstone's plan was "to endeavour to draw a line between the Fenians 
and the people of Ireland, and to make the people of Ireland indisposed to 
cross it".^'' This was to be done by remedying the two great injustices 
under which he believed the Irish people laboured. First, the Protestant 
Church of Ireland would be disestablished. Gladstone's majority at the 
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election ensured that this measure would get through the Commons, and 
after some bargaining he made a deal with the Conservatives that allowed 
it to go through the Lords. It was this deal that prompted the ageing Lord 
Derby to walk out of the Lords in despair, never to return. 

Second, the relations between landlord and tenant would be reformed. 
There had for many years been a tenant-right movement in Ireland that 
sought to give tenants rights to: 

• fair rents, 

• compensation for improvements, and 

• protection against eviction. 

Gladstone's bill was a response to these demands. It passed through 
Parliament with remarkable ease - the Conservatives did not even oppose 
it. The real struggle had been in cabinet, and what Gladstone ended up with 
was less radical than what he had wanted. The majority in the cabinet were 
strongly opposed to any measure that smacked of redistribution from 
landlord to tenant. It was not just the traditional aristocratic Whigs who felt 
this. Robert Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was a commoner who 
had made his money in Australia and was anything but a traditional Whig. 
Yet he exclaimed that "he would rather give up everything than consent to 
put his hand in one man's pocket, and rob him for the benefit of another". ^^ 
The Earl of Clarendon, who was a traditional Whig, thought the measure 
"an attempt to bribe the tenant into obedience to the laws by subsidizing 
[him] out of the pocket of the landlord". ^^ The bill that the cabinet allowed 
Gladstone to introduce brought in a requirement for landlords to 
compensate tenants who were evicted, unless they were evicted for non- 
payment of rent. It also required landlords to compensate evicted tenants 
for improvements to the property during the tenancy. 

Once the Irish Church and Irish land issues had been dealt with, 
Gladstone decided that all Ireland's grievances had been removed. "There 
is nothing that Ireland has asked," he announced, "... which this country 
and this Parliament have refused."*' 

Gladstone also found himself on at least one occasion in opposition to 
his government's foreign policy. After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
the new German Empire annexed Alsace and Lorraine from the defeated 
French. Gladstone thought this was immoral and that the British 
government should protest against it vigorously, but he was overruled in 
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cabinet. So he wrote an article in the Edinburgh Review criticising the 
government's policy. The article was anonymous "but signed in every 
line",^" and its authorship - to Gladstone's surprise - was quickly 
discovered. 



Although Ireland dominated the legislative programme, the government 
also introduced at least two other historic measures. The Education Act of 
1870 introduced a system of compulsory elementary education, paid for, 
where necessary, by local authorities. This was the beginning of the state 
educational system in Britain. It allowed local authority support for 
denominational schools. As most of these were Anglican, the Act was 
deeply resented by Nonconformists and damaged their support for 
Gladstone's government - hitherto one of its foundations. 

The second historic measure, the Ballot Act of 1872, introduced secret 
voting at elections. This was revolutionary. Until now, landlords, 
employers and customers could see how their tenants, employees and 
suppliers cast their votes, so the influence of money could make itself felt. 
Now all that was history. Nowhere were the ballot's effects more profound 
than in Ireland, where the tenant's vote was now liberated from the 
landlord's oversight. That same year, the government brought in a 
Licensing Act to restrict drinking hours in public houses. While this 
pleased the Nonconformists, it was unpopular with almost everybody else. 

Not content with disestablishing a major arm of the Church, interfering 
with landlords' rights, and preventing property owners from exercising 
their traditional influence at elections, the government tackled another 
bastion of the ruling class - the army. Traditionally, officers' commissions 
were bought and sold, which effectively restricted them to the wealthy. 
The government abolished the practice. 



In the autumn of 1869 Gladstone bought the Aston Hall estate next to 
Hawarden to extend the property. This cost him £57,000, and was a strain 
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on his resources, but as he wrote in his journal: "If I have an ambition, it is 
to make an Estate for my children."^' 

One of his children received a substantial benefit, though not an estate, 
a few years later. In July 1872 Gladstone's brother-in-law the Rev. Henry 
Glynne, rector of Hawarden, was killed by lightning. The rectorship 
carried an income of £3,000 a year, and Sir Stephen Glynne appointed 
Gladstone's son Stephen to the post. Not long afterwards, in June 1874, Sir 
Stephen himself died. There were no male Glynnes to inherit the estate. 
This was not something that Gladstone had left to chance. Sir Stephen was 
a confirmed bachelor, but when Henry became engaged in 1860, Gladstone 
bought his fiancee off with £8,000. Then, in 1867, Gladstone acquired the 
reversion to the property. It therefore passed to him when Sir Stephen died, 
and Gladstone gave it to his eldest son, William, in return for an annuity of 
£3,000 a year. Hitherto the Gladstones had lived at Hawarden Castle as Sir 
Stephen's guests (Sir Stephen always referred to them as "the great 
people"); now they lived there as their son's guests - an unusual 
arrangement. 

On 1 1 December 1869 the Earl of Derby, son of the late Prime Minister 
and a leading figure in the Conservative opposition, recorded in his 
journal: 

"Strange story of Gladstone frequenting the company of a Mrs 

Thistlethwaite, a kept woman in her youth, who induced a foolish 

person with a large fortune to marry her. She has since her marriage 

taken to religion, and preaches or lectures. This, with her beauty, is 

the attraction to G. and it is characteristic of him to be indifferent to 

scandal. But I can scarcely believe the report that he is going to 

pass a week with her and her husband at their country house - she 

not being visited, or received in society."^" 

Except for minor details - the lady's name was Mrs Laura Thystlethwayte, 

and Gladstone went to stay at their country house in Dorset for a weekend, 

not a week - this strange story was quite true. Mrs Thystlethwayte was the 

daughter of an illegitimate child of Lord Hertford (Peel's host at adulterous 

Sudbourne in the 1820s). Gladstone had recently started seeing and writing 

to her regularly and even wore a ring that she gave him. As Derby 

perceived, it was Mrs Thystlethwayte' s religious ideas that allowed 

Gladstone to justify to himself his interest in her, but he was honest enough 
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to recognise that his motives were not entirely pure. He told her that she 
was "a remarkable . . . soul, clad in a beautiful body". He often put symbols 
in his diary indicating that he had found her physically attractive and on 
one occasion wrote, "duty and evil temptation are there before me, on the 
right and leff .''^ 

Gladstone was often in contact with Mrs Thystlethwayte over the next 
couple of years, but - though he remained in touch with her until her death 
in 1894 - the intensity of his interest gradually diminished, and after 1871 
she was not a significant figure in his life. Mr Thystlethwayte eventually 
shot himself in the head. In his old age he had developed a habit of firing at 
the ceiling of his bedroom to call for a servant, so it may have been an 
accident. 



Gladstone's relationship with the Queen had ceased to be cordial almost 
from the moment he became her Prime Minister. She disapproved so 
strongly of his Irish Church policy that in February 1869 she refused to 
open the new Parliament. Their relations deteriorated sharply in 1871. 
Though her duties were light, in her view she was severely overburdened, 
and it was quite unreasonable of her ministers to expect her to perform 
tasks like opening and closing Parliament, when a holiday at Balmoral or 
Osborne was essential to her health. To buttress her case, she developed a 
novel explanation of Prince Albert's death, hitherto attributed to typhoid. 
"What killed her beloved Husband?" she asked in a letter of complaint to 
the Lord Chancellor, and answered her own question: "Overwork and 
worry". Worse, she accused Gladstone of driving her to an early grave for 
his own party political advantage - an accusation that provoked Gladstone 
to describe the episode, though not to Victoria, as "Upon the whole ... the 
most sickening piece of experience which I have had during nearly forty 
years of public life."''' 

Gladstone was always an impulsive man who found it difficult to keep 
his emotions under control. Disraeli still knew how to exploit this 
vulnerability in the Commons. An observer of a foreign policy debate there 
in February 1871 described the scene in terms reminiscent of Cecil's 
nearly a decade before: 
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"The Premier was like a cat on hot bricks and presented a striking 

contrast to Disraeh; for Disraeli cuts up a Minister with as much 

sang-froid as an anatomist cuts up a frog. Gladstone could hardly 

keep his seat. . . And when Gladstone rose, you could see that every 

stroke of Disraeli's had gone home. He was in a white passion, and 

almost choked with words, frequently pausing to select the harshest 

to be found."''^ 

Within a few years, the government had run out of steam, hi April 

1872, Disraeli mocked them in a speech at Manchester (the same one at 

which he consumed two bottles of white brandy): 

"As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench the Ministers reminded me 

of one of those marine landscapes not very uncommon on the 

coasts of South America. You behold a range of exhausted 

volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But the 

situation is still dangerous. There are occasional earthquakes, and 

ever and anon the dark rumbling of the sea."^^ 

It was not just energy that the government had run out of. They were also 

losing their grip on the Commons. After a defeat there in March 1873 on a 

scheme of university education for Roman Catholics in Ireland, Gladstone 

reflected, "There is now no cause. No great object on which the Liberal 

party are agreed and combined." In a letter written at this time he claimed 

that "the future in politics hardly exists for me, unless some new phase 

arise and, as in 1868, a special call may appear: to such call, please God I 

will answer"." After its defeat in the Commons, the government resigned. 

But as Disraeli refused to take office, it was compelled to carry on. 

In August that year, Lowe had to resign as Chancellor and Gladstone 
decided to appoint himself to the post. He was already overworked as 
Prime Minister, and the additional burden was almost certainly a bad idea. 
He revived his plan of twenty years earlier to abolish income tax. "This 
only might give a chance,"'^ he wrote in his diary - a chance of dishing the 
Tories, presumably. He planned to do it mainly by cutting defence 
spending, but this encountered strong opposition within the cabinet. In 
January 1874, he resolved the government's internal problems by calling 
an election. The Liberals lost heavily, on 15 February he resigned, and 
Disraeli returned as Prime Minister. Gladstone claimed to his brother that, 
because of the Licensing Act's unpopularity with brewers, publicans and 
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drinkers, "We have been borne down in a torrent of gin and beer."^^ The 
Queen offered him a peerage, which he declined. She was not sorry to see 
him go. 

"Lord Palmerston was quite right," she told her daughter, "when he 

said to me "Mr Gladstone is a very dangerous man." And so very 

arrogant, tyrannical and obstinate, with no knowledge of the world 

or human nature. Papa felt this very strongly. Then he is a fanatic in 

religion. All this and much want of egard towards my feelings . . . 

led to make him a very dangerous and unsatisfactory Premier """* 

"He speaks to Me," she allegedly complained, "as if I was a public 

meeting." ^°^ The views attributed to Prince Albert, by the way, were 

entirely imaginary, but it was a point on which no one was likely to 

contradict the Queen. 

Mrs Gladstone was appalled at her husband's defeat, and especially 
that Disraeli would benefit from a £5 million surplus that Gladstone had 
built up in the Budget. "Is it not disgusting," she wrote to their son, 
Herbert, "after all Papa's labour and patriotism and years of work to think 
of handing over his nest-egg to that Jew?"'"^ 
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Chapter 5 
"That unprincipled maniac" 

Without his ministerial salary, Gladstone's income immediately fell by 
£5,000 a year. He decided that he must economise, and the following year 
he moved from Carlton House Terrace, where he had lived in London for 
the past thirty-five years, to the less expensive Harley Street, where he 
stayed until 1880. Over the next two years he raised £48,000 from the sale 
of his house in Carlton House Terrace and a large part of the furniture, 
paintings and porcelain he kept there. In his enforced leisure, he decided to 
read Disraeli's first novel, Vivian Grey; he found "The first quarter ... 
extremely clever, the rest trash."'" 

When he lost the election, Gladstone quickly decided that he ought to 
retire as leader of the Liberals, but he could not at first persuade his 
colleagues to accept his departure. Some were not convinced that he 
planned a permanent retirement. Lord Aberdare - who as Henry Bruce, 
had been Gladstone's Home Secretary - thought that "He wishes [the 
Liberal party] to enjoy the blessings of anarchy for a while in order that 
they may learn to appreciate the necessity of party obedience."'"'' 
Eventually, on 3 February 1875, shortly before the start of the 
Parliamentary session, the Marquess of Hartington formally succeeded to 
the leadership in the Commons. 

Although Gladstone's interest in politics temporarily diminished, this 
merely meant that his tremendous energies had to find another outlet. In 
the autumn of 1874 he wrote a pamphlet attacking the Vatican Decrees of 
1870, which had declared, among other things, that papal pronouncements 
on faith and morals were infallible. The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation, in spite of its unpromising 
title, became an immediate best seller, with sales of nearly 150,000. He had 
already expressed the gist of his argument in an earlier article. This was 
that the decrees required Catholics to be loyal to the Pope rather than to the 
state where they lived: "no one can become [Rome's] convert without 
renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another".'"' It was explosive stuff, but in a Britain that 
was still predominantly anti-Catholic, it went down well. The Pope 
denounced Gladstone as "a viper"""' and the Catholic Primate of Ireland 
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ordered prayers to be said for him in all the churches so that he might see 
the error of his ways. He continued his eccentric studies on Homer, and 
planned a book on Hell, but was diverted by other tasks before he could 
write it. 

He attended Parliament less often, but still intervened in debate when 
he felt like it and continued to sit on the Liberal front bench. One of his 
interventions, the month after Hartington succeeded him, was on a 
Regimental Exchange Bill. Disraeli wrote an account of it to the Queen: 
"Mr Gladstone not only appeared, but rushed into the debate. The House, 
very full, was breathless. The new members trembled and fluttered like 
small birds when a hawk is in the air."^"^ 



In September 1876 Gladstone made a dramatic return to the political front 
line. Public opinion had been appalled by reports of the massacres in 
Bulgaria, in which Turkish troops butchered thousands of innocent 
Christians. He set aside his notes on Hell, putting them in a packet marked 
"From this I was called away to write on Bulgaria".'"* It took him three 
days while he was in bed with lumbago to write a pamphlet of 
denunciation, Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East. 

"Let the Turks," he exclaimed, "now carry away their abuses in the 

only possible manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their 

Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, 

their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, 

shall, I hope, clear out from the province they have desolated and 

profaned."'"' 

The pamphlet was a great success, selling the astonishing total of 200,000 

copies. He sent a copy to Disraeli, who wrote to Lord Derby, the Foreign 

Secretary: 

"Gladstone has had the impudence to send me his pamphlet, tho' he 
accuses me of several crimes. The document is . . . vindictive and 
ill-written - that of course. Indeed, in that respect, of all the 
Bulgarian horrors, perhaps the greatest.""" 
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The personal antagonism between Gladstone and Disraeli was now at 
its peak. A month later Disraeli wrote to Derby again, prompted by 
Gladstone's opposition to the bill to make Victoria Empress of India: 

"Posterity will do justice to that unprincipled maniac Gladstone - 
extraordinary mixture of envy, vindictiveness, hypocrisy, and 
superstition; and with one commanding characteristic - whether 
Prime Minister, or Leader of [the] Opposition, whether preaching, 
praying, speechifying, or scribbling - never a gentleman!" 
Two years later, in a speech at Knightsbridge, Disraeli described his 
opponent as 

"a sophisticated rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his 

own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at 

all times command an interminable and inconsistent series of 

arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify himself "''' 

Queen Victoria shared Disraeli's hostility. She thought Gladstone 

"incomprehensible", a "mischief-maker and firebrand", and his conduct 

simply "disgraceful"."^ 

Disraeli, at least, was capable of treating the feud between the two men 
with humour. He met one of Gladstone's daughters at a reception for a 
foreign diplomat. "That is the most dangerous statesman in Europe," 
Disraeli said to her. "Except, as your father would say, myself, or, as I 
should prefer to put it, your father.""^ For his part, Gladstone said publicly 
(in January 1878) that his purpose had been "to the best of my power, for 
the last eighteen months, day and night, week by week, month by month, 
to counterwork as well as I could what I believe to be the purpose of Lord 
Beaconsfield.""^ 

The government's stance over the Bulgarian horrors was to take 
Turkey's side and to resist Russia's wish to intervene on behalf of the 
persecuted Christians. This was the traditional British position, defending 
Turkey's territorial integrity against possible Russian expansion. But 
Gladstone's protests won him many admirers. One of them was Oscar 
Wilde, who, inspired by Gladstone's speeches, wrote a sonnet on the 
Bulgarian atrocities, apparently calling for Jesus to come down to earth and 
defend his followers. Gladstone advised him on how to get it published. 
During the 1877 summer recess, a curious phenomenon emerged. Large 
groups of Lancashire working men took to visiting their hero at his estate 
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at Hawarden where, like as not, they would find him chopping down a tree. 
One day 3,000 came from Salford and Darwen; on another, 2,000 from 
Bacup; on another, 1,400 from Bolton. After this last visit. The Times 
reported that "the very splinters which flew from his axe were picked up 
and treasured as relics"/^^ In London a few months later, early in 1878, 
Gladstone experienced the other side of popular opinion. The windows of 
his house in Harley Street were smashed and, on another occasion, he and 
his wife had to escape an anti-Russian mob with the help of an escort of 
mounted police. He wrote Lessons in Massacre, a follow-up pamphlet to 
Bulgarian Horrors, but it was a flop and sold just 7,000 copies. 

In October 1877 he went to Ireland for four weeks. This was his first 
and last visit to the country, and there is no evidence that it influenced his 
views in any way. 

By now, Gladstone was a celebrity in the literary world. In October 
1876, Tennyson came to stay at Hawarden and entertained the company 
one evening by reading his play Harold. This treat, as Gladstone noted in 
his diary, "took near 2 Vi hours"' "' and he appears to have had difficulty in 
staying awake for the whole of it. The American novelist Henry James met 
Gladstone the next year and decided that "[he] is very fascinating - his 
urbanity extreme - his eye that of a man of genius ... He made a great 
impression on me - greater than anyone I have seen here".'" In the spring 
of 1877 Gladstone spent a weekend with Sir John Lubbock at his country 
house. High Elms at Downe in Kent. On the Sunday afternoon the party, 
which included John Morley, walked over to Charles Darwin's house, also 
in Downe. Darwin, "busy on digestive powers of the drosera in his green- 
house", received a lecture on the Bulgarian horrors. As Gladstone left 
some hours later, Darwin said to Morley, "What an honour that such a 
great man should come to visit me!""^ The art critic John Ruskin stayed at 
Hawarden in January 1878 and was not at first terribly impressed. But 
before he left he had changed his mind, and was struck by the great man's 
"intense simplicity and earnestness"."^ Oscar Wilde, some years after the 
horrors, sent Gladstone a book of his poems, saying that it was "a very 
small token of my deep admiration and loyalty to one who has always 
loved what is noble and beautiful and true in life and art, and is the mirror 
of the Greek ideal of the statesman".'^" 



Carnivorous plants. 
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In the course of 1879 - invited by young Lord Rosebery, a local magnate - 
Gladstone decided that he would stand for the constituency of Midlothian 
in Scotland at the next general election, which could not now be very far 
away. The seat was held by a Tory, so winning it would be a publicity 
coup. But before he agreed to stand, Gladstone checked that it was a near- 
certainty he would win. At the end of November he embarked on a series 
of speeches in his new constituency, speeches which became famous as the 
Midlothian campaign. They were a sustained assault on "Beaconsfieldism" 
- an attack on the government's policy as a mixture of aggression, 
immorality, failure and expense. They were extensively reported in the 
daily press and so gained a national audience. He laid into the government, 
of course, for the immorality of its policy towards Turkey, but also 
attacked it for its imperialist adventures in Afghanistan and against the 
Zulus. He told his listeners that 10,000 Zulus had been killed "for no other 
offence than their attempt to defend against your artillery with their naked 
bodies, their hearths and home, their wives and families"/^' He urged 
them: 

"Remember the rights of the savage, as we call him. Remember 

that the happiness of his humble home, remember that the sanctity 

of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, among the winter snows, 

is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty God as can be your own. 

Remember that He who has united you as human beings in the 

same flesh and blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; 

that that mutual love is not limited by the shores of this island, is 

not limited by the bounds of Christian civilisation; that it passes 

over the whole surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest 

along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope."' ^^ 

The campaign lasted a fortnight, and Gladstone calculated that he had 

addressed over 86,000 people by the end of it. Bringing mutual love and 

Almighty God into party politics appealed to many in Victorian Britain, 

but some were appalled by it. 

At the end of the year he reached the age of seventy, and reflected in 
his diary: 
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"Alas the poor little garden of my own soul remains uncultivated, 

un weeded, defaced... Three things I would ask of God over and 

above all the bounty which surrounds me. This first that I may 

escape into retirement. This second that I may speedily be able to 

divest myself of everything resembling wealth. And the third - if I 

may - that when God calls me He may call me speedily. To die in 

Church appears to be a great euthanasia: but not [at] a time to 

disturb worshippers."'^^ 

He was granted none of his three wishes. He calculated his total wealth in 

1881 at £390,000, nearly £40 million in today's money. Next year he 

handed over most of his property to his eldest son, William, in return for a 

further annuity. To that extent he was able to divest himself of wealth 

measured in terms of capital, while still enjoying the income of a wealthy 

man. Lifetime transfers were also a way of avoiding the taxes payable on 

death, which he had reinforced in his 1853 Budget. 

At the general election in March 1880 his campaign speeches echoed 
the themes of the previous autumn, but added an element of class conflict. 
He told his fellow-Liberals that, with some notable exceptions, 

"we cannot make our appeal to the aristocracy ... we cannot reckon 

upon what is called the landed interest, we cannot reckon upon the 

clergy of the established church . . . We cannot reckon on the wealth 

of the country, nor upon the rank of the country, nor upon the 

influence which rank and wealth usually bring. In the main these 

powers are against us".'^'' 

The Liberals won a clear majority overall - a result that Gladstone thought 

displayed "the great hand of God" and which must "have given joy ... to 

the large majority of the civilised world".'" If anything, the credit for the 

Liberal victory belonged neither to God nor to Gladstone, but to the 

economic depression that gripped the country. But the question now was: 

who should lead the Liberal government? 



Whatever the civilised world thought, the Queen - on holiday in Baden 
Baden - was horrified at the idea that Gladstone might be Prime Minister 
again. 
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"She will sooner abdicate,'' she wrote, "than send for or have any 

communication with that half-mad fire-brand who would soon ruin 

everything and be a Dictator. 

"Others but herself may submit to his democratic rule, but not the 

Queen. 
Gladstone himself would have been equally horrified if he had known that 
the Queen considered him a democrat. As he told Ruskin: "I am a firm 
believer in the aristocratic principle - the rule of the best. I am an out-and- 
out inequalitarian '' ' 

On 21 April 1880 Disraeli resigned and advised the Queen to send for 
Lord Hartington, the Liberal leader in the Commons, who was, he told her, 
"a conservative, a gentleman, and very straightforward in his conducf '^* - 
by contrast with Gladstone, presumably. The next day Hartington was 
commissioned to form a government. Through an intermediary he had 
taken preliminary soundings of Gladstone's intentions, and so he knew 
already that the former leader was willing to become Prime Minister again, 
but not to serve in a subordinate capacity. As Hartington thought it 
impossible to form a Liberal ministry without Gladstone, this meant that 
Gladstone would have to be Prime Minister. Hartington explained all this 
to the Queen, who replied that "there was one great difficulty, which was, 
that I could not give Mr Gladstone my confidence."'" Hartington did his 
best. He talked to Gladstone, who commented that "The work done had 
been my work"'^" (nothing now about the great hand of God) and 
confirmed what Hartington knew anyway, that he would only serve as 
Prime Minister. Hartington then told the Queen that he was unable to form 
a government. 

Queen Victoria now sent for Gladstone, who did form a ministry. Once 
again, he would act as his own Chancellor of the Exchequer and, as he was 
in the House of Commons, would in effect be Leader of the House as well. 
Contrary to her expressed determination, the Queen did not abdicate, but 
instead wrote cheerfully to Disraeli that "Mr Gladstone looks very ill, very 
old and haggard and his voice feeble." Even better, "he said twice he 
looked to his not being long in office as it was too much for him". The 
Queen agreed: "being Leader and Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as 
Prime Minister is utterly too much for a man of 70!"'^' She could hardly 
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have expected that Mr Gladstone would be her Prime Minister for most of 
the next fourteen years. 
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Chapter 6 
"Murderer of Gordon" 

The Queen was quite right in her assessment that Gladstone had taken on 
more than was sensible for a man of his age. He was unwell for much of 
this period in office and he was uneasily aware of his own declining 
powers. Yet even a diminished Gladstone was by far the dominant figure 
in the Commons. With Disraeli in the Lords after 1876, there was no one 
left to challenge his ascendancy. But in his own cabinet he was far from 
dominant, and constantly found himself overruled by his colleagues. He 
was caught between the radicals, such as Joseph Chamberlain (President of 
the Board of Trade), and the Whigs, such as Hartington (Secretary for 
India). The radicals were frustrated that the Prime Minister would not go as 
far as they wanted, the Whigs alarmed that he wanted to go too far. The 
government was soon in trouble and by July 1880 Lord Kimberley, the 
Colonial Secretary, was writing in his diary: "We get on badly in 
Parliament. The symptoms point to a break up at an early date of both 
Government and Parliament." '^^ But both struggled on. 

In October 1881, Gladstone went to stay at Knowsley with Lord Derby, 
who had recently transferred his allegiance from the Tories to the Liberals. 
Derby noted that Gladstone was "more agreeable, more light and easy in 
conversation, than would be expected from his manner in public". 
However: 

"He has no humour, rarely jokes, and his jokes are poor when he 

makes them. There is something odd in the intense earnestness with 

which he takes up every topic ... Since the days of old Lord 

Brougham, I have heard nothing like his restless and eager 

volubility: he never ceases to talk, and to talk well. Nobody would 

have thought that he had cares on his mind, or work to do. His face 

is very haggard, his eye wild. . ."'" 

It was at this period that Gladstone befriended Lily Langtry, known as 

"the Jersey lily", a courtesan and mistress of the Prince of Wales. Quite 

what his motives were is unclear. Possibly he regarded her as another 

rescue case, possibly it was a friendly gesture to the Prince of Wales (with 

whom, rather surprisingly, he always had a good relationship), possibly his 

enjoyment of the company of a beautiful woman, and probably a bit of all 
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three. They seem to have met no more than half a dozen times and, in her 
autobiography, Langtry claimed that his visits to her had "uplifting 
effects" /^^ 

Gladstone's relations with the Queen were cold. When she received 
him, he noted, it was with "much civility . . . but I am always outside an 
iron ring".'" He did his best to display humility and consideration for her 
known views, even writing to tell her on Disraeli's death, that he, 
Gladstone, was "well aware of his own marked inferiority, [and] can only 
desire to profit by a great example."'" She constantly pestered him with 
unwanted advice, to such an extent that he once told Lord Rosebery, "The 
Queen alone is enough to kill any man". When Rosebery laughed, 
Gladstone replied, "This is no laughing matter, though it may sound so."'" 
He continued to show remarkable energy in what were supposed to be 
his leisure activities. He persisted in his devotion to cutting down trees, and 
still went for long walks - at Balmoral in the autumn of 1884 he walked 
twenty miles in a day in hilly country. His doctor. Sir Andrew Clark, told 
Lord Granville in 1882: 

"Gladstone was not only sound from head to toes, but built in the 
most beautiful proportion he had ever seen of all the parts of the 
human body to each other - head, legs, arms, and trunk, all without 
a flaw, like some ancient Greek statue of the ideal man. He added 
that of all the persons he had treated, Gladstone . . . had the best 
chance of living to be a hundred."'" 
He increased his chances of living to be a hundred by chewing each 
mouthful of food thirty-two times - a practice that he popularised. 

Declining health encouraged him to relinquish the Chancellorship, 
which he passed on in December 1882 to H. C. E. Childers. The Queen 
offered him a peerage, so that he might have a quieter life in the Lords, but 
he declined the offer. His health problems sometimes required him to take 
long breaks. Early in 1883 he spent five weeks on the French Riviera 
recovering from a bout of insomnia. And in September that year he took a 
leisurely holiday, travelling with a party that included the poet Tennyson, 
on a cruise tour of the Hebrides, the Orkneys, Oslo and Copenhagen. The 
holiday was paid for by Sir Donald Currie, who owned the ship; from now 
on, Gladstone's foreign holidays were usually paid for by rich 
businessmen. When they called at Copenhagen, they were invited to dinner 
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by the King and Queen of Denmark. Fellow guests happened to include the 

Russian Tsar and Tsarina and the King and Queen of Greece. On their 

return to England, Tennyson received a peerage. 

More than any previous Prime Minister, Gladstone now lived his life in 

the public eye. This degree of attention opened him to the mockery of the 

young Tory MP Lord Randolph Churchill. 

"The Prime Minister," Churchill said in a speech at Blackpool, "is 
the greatest living master of the art of personal political 
advertisement. . . Every act of his, whether it be for the purposes of 
health, or of recreation, or of religious devotion, is spread before 
the eyes of every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom on 
large and glaring placards. For the purposes of an autumn holiday a 
large transatlantic steamer is specially engaged, the Poet Laureate 
adorns the suite and receives a peerage as his reward, and the 
incidents of the voyage are luncheon with the Emperor of Russia 
and tea with the Queen of Denmark. For the purposes of recreation 
he has selected the felling of trees, and we may usefully remark that 
his amusements, like his politics, are essentially destructive. Every 
afternoon the whole world is invited to assist at the crashing fall of 
some beech or elm or oak. The forest laments, in order that Mr 
Gladstone may perspire." '^^ 



Ireland still needed pacifying. By the time Gladstone came to power in 
1880 it was in the grip of a serious agricultural depression. Many Irish 
farmers were unable to pay the rents due to their British landlords, there 
was a sharp increase in the number of evicted tenants, and a wave of 
violence swept across rural Ireland. Gladstone's policy was the traditional 
mixture of concession and coercion. His first attempt at conciliation, a bill 
to reduce the number of evictions, was thrown out by the House of Lords 
in August 1880 by the stunning majority of 282 votes to fifty-one. His 
second attempt, an Irish Land Bill, was successfully passed the next year, 
though the Duke of Argyll - Lord Privy Seal, and Gladstone's colleague in 
cabinets since the 1850s - resigned rather than accept it. The bill aimed to 
give tenant farmers in Ireland: 
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• fixity of tenure, 

• freedom of sale of tenure, and 

• fair rents 

- a policy known as "the three Fs". Gladstone also attempted to reform 
local government in Ireland, but his proposals for this were vetoed by a 
majority of the cabinet, led by Hartington. 

Defending the coercive element of the government's Irish policy, 
Gladstone told a public meeting in Leeds: 

"If it shall appear that there is still to be fought a final conflict in 

Ireland between law on the one side and sheer lawlessness upon the 

other, if the law purged from defect and from any taint of injustice 

is still to be repelled and refused, and the first conditions of 

political society to remain unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, 

without hesitation, the resources of civilisation against its enemies 

are not yet exhausted." ''^'^ 

The government imprisoned Charles Stewart Parnell, the leader of the Irish 

Nationalist MPs in the Commons - on no charge, but because he was 

suspected of encouraging violence. Six months later he was released, much 

against the wishes of Earl Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (and 

Lord Palmerston's natural son), and William Forster, the Chief Secretary, 

who both resigned. The new Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 

was Lord Hartington' s brother and married to one of Gladstone's nieces. 

He arrived in Dublin on Friday, 5 May 1882 and was assassinated by Irish 

nationalists the next evening while walking in Phoenix Park. The 

inevitable result was an even fiercer policy of coercion. 



In 1881, Egypt fell under the control of Arabi Pasha, a colonel in the 
Egyptian army. Arabi effectively seized power from the Khedive, the 
country's hereditary ruler by descent from Mehemet Ali, who nominally 
governed on behalf of the Turkish Sultan. Arabi had considerable popular 
support and was openly hostile to foreigners such as the British. He began 
to fortify the harbour at Alexandria, which the British government chose to 
interpret as a threat to its fleet lying offshore. On 11 July 1882, after Arabi 
had ignored an ultimatum to cease his fortifications, the British navy 
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bombarded Alexandria. John Bright, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, told Rosebery the action was "damnable" and that "Dizzy had 
never done anything worse than, or so bad as, this bombardment",'"^^ and 
he resigned. A few months earlier, Gladstone would have agreed. He 
thought "Egypt for the Egyptians"'"*" was the best policy. Indeed, a week 
after Bright' s resignation Gladstone told his colleagues that he too would 
resign and retire from politics, though he soon changed his mind. 

The key factor in the government's decision was the security of the 
route to India, which now lay via the Suez Canal. The cabinet concluded 
that the invasion had in fact been made mainly for India's benefit and 
therefore charged the Indian government with most of its cost, which the 
Indian taxpayer had to meet. The bombardment was backed up by an 
invasion force of 25,000 troops, who reasserted the nominal authority of 
the Khedive, but in fact ensured that the Khedive would be under the 
control of a local British official, the agent-general. Gladstone's view was 
that Britain was not acting in its own interests, but "discharging single- 
handed an European duty".'" So Egypt became a semi-colony of the 
British Empire. 

By this time, Gladstone's imperial policy hardly resembled the 
dismantling of Beaconsfieldism that he had called for in the Midlothian 
campaign. His government had not only conquered Egypt, but - like 
Disraeli's - felt impelled to fight in South Africa and Afghanistan too. To 
justify himself, he was forced to fall back on subtle distinctions - "while 
we are opposed to imperialism, we are devoted to the empire" (October 
1881) - or Orwellian doublethink: "We have carried out this war from a 
love of peace, and, I may say, on the principle of peace" (October 1882).''*'' 

At this period the Sudan belonged to Egypt, and in 1883 the Khedive 
attempted to put down a nationalist revolt there, using an Egyptian army 
led by British officers. The attempt was unsuccessful, and in January 1884 
the British government dispatched General Charles Gordon to supervise a 
withdrawal from the Sudan and its capital Khartoum. Gladstone 
sympathised with the Sudanese. "These are people struggling to be free," 
he told the House of Commons a few months later; "and they are 
struggling rightly to be free."'''^ There had been a public clamour for 
Gordon to be chosen for the task, but he was notoriously unreliable. When 
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Salisbury heard of the government's decision to send Gordon, he 
commented, "They must have gone quite mad!"'"^*" 

Gordon's expedition was a disaster. Instead of ensuring a safe 

withdrawal, he disobeyed orders by taking the lead in the fight against the 

Sudanese rebels, but merely managed to get himself besieged at Khartoum 

for 320 days. The government, annoyed at his disobedience and inclined to 

let him suffer its consequences, was slow to send a relief force to rescue 

him. As early as May 1884 the Conservatives tabled a motion in the 

Commons condemning the government's failure to act. Forster, 

Gladstone's former Chief Secretary for Ireland, supported the opposition. 

"I believe everyone but the Prime Minister," he said, "is already 

convinced of [the] danger. I do not say that he is aware of the 

danger himself; I think he would act very differently if he was; and 

I attribute his not being convinced to his wonderful power of 

persuasion. He can persuade most people of most things, and, 

above all, he can persuade himself of almost anything."'" 



While Gordon's expedition was proceeding slowly towards its tragic 
conclusion, Gladstone's attention was focused on the most important 
legislation of his second administration. This was the 1884 Reform Act. It 
was really two Acts, for, as in 1866, Gladstone attempted to separate the 
franchise from the redistribution of seats by dealing with the two questions 
in different bills. As in 1866, he was unsuccessful. He introduced the 
franchise bill first. It passed the Commons, but on 8 July it was voted out 
by the Conservatives in the Lords, led by the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Salisbury insisted that the government should introduce its 
redistribution proposals at the same time. Gladstone refused. There was a 
stalemate and, in Gladstone's view, a constitutional crisis. But eventually 
Gladstone and Salisbury came together and agreed a redistribution of seats 
in the Commons, and Salisbury allowed the two bills through, one after the 
other. A Representation of the People Act extended to the counties the 
franchise introduced in the 1867 Reform Act, increasing the electorate 
from three million to five million. A Redistribution of Seats Act distributed 
seats more fairly as between the boroughs and the counties, so that the 
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under-representation of the counties was ended. At Salisbury's urging, the 
Act also left most constituencies with just one seat. Liberals had made use 
of the old two-seater constituencies by nominating one Whig candidate and 
one radical, so preserving a balance within the party. Under the new 
regime, this compromise was no longer possible, and the effect was to 
boost the radicals and weaken the Whigs, and generally to undermine the 
alliance on which the Liberal party rested. 

In Ireland the new legislation had even more dramatic effects. Since 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 the Irish franchise had been deliberately 
restricted. Gladstone removed this discrimination, increasing the Irish 
electorate at a stroke by 230%. This strengthened the hand of the 
nationalists. 



Eventually, too late, the government agreed in the autumn of 1884 to send 
a relief force under the command of General Sir Garnet Wolseley to try to 
rescue Gordon. Everyone in London waited nervously for news of the 
expedition, and Rosebery noted that Gladstone "seemed weary and 
unhinged"/"*^ Wolseley's force eventually arrived in Khartoum, after four 
months of marching and fighting its way through Egypt and the Sudan, on 
28 January 1885 - just two days after Gordon had been killed by the 
Sudanese. The news, when it reached London on 5 February, nearly 
shattered Gladstone's government. Gordon's death was his own fault, but 
he had become a popular hero, and his martyrdom was blamed on 
Gladstone's dilatory action in sending a force to relieve him. 

The day the news arrived the Queen sent Gladstone a telegram without 
using the usual cipher, which meant that anyone could read it. It became 
public knowledge, as Victoria had presumably intended. It read: "These 
news from Khartoum are frightful and to think that all this might have been 
prevented and many precious lives saved by earlier action is too fearful."''" 
Privately, she commented that Gladstone "will be for ever branded with the 
blood of Gordon". ^^'^ A few years earlier Gladstone had been nicknamed 
the Grand Old Man, or GOM for short. Now he became MOG - Murderer 
Of Gordon. Tories had chamber pots made with Gladstone's face inside. 
When a motion of censure was tabled in the Commons the government' s 
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usual majority of ninety-four was reduced to fourteen. Most of the cabinet 
thought they should resign, but Gladstone dissuaded them - they had, after 
all, won the vote, not lost it. 

Morale within the government stayed low, with constant threats of 
resignation. "Very fair cabinet today," the Prime Minister noted drily on 16 
May - "only three resignations"/^^ (None of them were carried out.) But 
on 9 June the government was defeated by twelve votes on its proposal to 
increase the duty on beer. This was mainly because a large group of Irish 
Nationalist MPs, who thought there was a good chance that a Conservative 
government might support Home Rule for Ireland, voted with the 
Conservatives, though also because many of the Liberal government's own 
radical supporters - also dissatisfied with its Irish policy - abstained. This 
time the government did resign. The Queen offered Gladstone an earldom, 
which he declined. 
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Chapter 7 
"An old man in a hurry" 

Gladstone had been talking for years about leaving politics. In January 
1883, when he was unwell, he wondered whether this was a divine 
intervention. "Can it be," he asked in his diary, "that [God] is backing, and 
thus taking, my side in the controversy about my early retirement?" ^^^ Nor 
was it only in the privacy of his diary that Gladstone speculated on his 
retirement. As we have seen, for a while - though only a short while - after 
the invasion of Egypt he led his colleagues to believe that he was about to 
retire. Derby observed, "the Premier ... is always declaring himself to be 
on the point of retiring".' ^^ 

So it was not surprising that, after the resignation of June 1885, 
Gladstone indicated to his colleagues once again that he saw no reason 
why he should not now retire. But a little later, on 30 June, he wrote a 
significant letter to Earl Spencer, who had served as his Ix)rd Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

"Nothing can withhold or suspend my retirement except the 
presentation of some great and critical problem in the national life, 
and the hope, if such a hope shall be, of making some special 
contribution towards a solution of it."'^'' 
He then suggested that Ireland might present just such a problem. 

Gladstone's position at least since 1882 had been that he opposed 
Home Rule - that is, autonomy for Ireland within the United Kingdom - 
but he was careful not to rule it out in principle. Now he became convinced 
that Ireland should be given Home Rule and that it might well fall to him 
to ensure that the measure was enacted. This was a momentous decision, as 
momentous as it would be today if, let us say, the leader of one of the 
major political parties decided that Britain should leave the European 
Union. Its result was not to achieve Home Rule, but to keep the Liberals 
out of effective power for almost twenty years. 

Gladstone would have preferred the Conservative party to deal with the 
problem, and during the general election campaign that autumn the Irish 
Nationalists under Pamell assumed that the Conservatives, rather than the 
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Liberals, would be more likely to give them what they wanted. Parnell 
advised Irishmen living in England to vote against the Liberals as "the men 
who coerced Ireland [and] deluged Egypt in blood". '^^ The result of the 
election, in November and early December, was that the Conservatives had 
249 seats, the Liberals (including some independent Liberals) 333, and the 
Irish Nationalists held the balance with eighty- six. But on 14 December, a 
few days after the end of the election, Lord Salisbury's Conservative 
cabinet decided that it would not support Home Rule. At this point, few 
knew of Gladstone's conversion, though his talk and letters had been 
increasingly pointing in this direction. 

There followed an incident that became known as "the Hawarden kite". 
Immediately after the cabinet decision, but unaware of it, Herbert 
Gladstone, a Home Ruler himself, gave interviews to the press in which he 
not only announced his father's support for Home Rule but confidently 
predicted that all the other leading Liberals - naming several of them - 
would support it too. When they read about it in the papers the next day, 
this was the first that most of them had heard of the Grand Old Man's 
latest scheme, and it did not go down well. 

The rationale for Gladstone's conversion was that he feared Ireland 
was about to be overwhelmed by nationalist-inspired violence and believed 
Home Rule would prevent it. He was not against maintaining the Union - 
on the contrary, he thought Home Rule was the only way of maintaining it. 
The label of "Unionist" attached to those who opposed Home Rule was 
therefore a misleading one - both sides supported the Union. The 
Conservative analysis was that Gladstone had overestimated the threat of 
violence in Ireland, which could be overcome by coercion, and that Home 
Rule would lead inevitably to independence. But Gladstone continued to 
express the hope that the Conservatives would pass the measure. Salisbury 
viewed this as a transparent attempt to split the Conservative party for the 
benefit of the Liberals. "His hypocrisy makes me sick" was his comment 
on Gladstone.'" 



On 27 January 1886 the government was defeated on an amendment to the 
Address from the Throne, and Salisbury resigned. By the time the crucial 
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vote took place, it was clear that a Liberal government would be a Home 
Rule government, and so the breakdown of the vote is of interest as a 
harbinger of things to come. On the government side were 234 
Conservatives and eighteen Liberals, including Lord Hartington; for the 
opposition there were 257 Liberals and seventy-four Irish Nationalists. 
Eighty-six MPs, most of them Liberals, failed to vote. Queen Victoria was 
deeply opposed to Home Rule, and expressed her usual horror at the 
prospect that "this half crazy and really in many ways ridiculous old 
man"'^' might be Prime Minister again. She tried to persuade Salisbury to 
stay on to hold another general election, but eventually she accepted defeat 
(for the moment), and on 1 February Gladstone formed his third 
administration - "But as I trust," he wrote, "for a brief tenure only."'^^ It 
was a brief tenure, but not for the reason Gladstone hoped. 

The depth of the schism in the Liberal party was even clearer in the 
formation of the new cabinet than it had been in the vote of 27 January. Of 
the sixteen men who had been in Gladstone's cabinet when it resigned the 
previous June, only nine reappeared in the new one - though the seven 
departures included Charles Dilke, whose absence was attributable to his 
scandalous divorce rather than to Home Rule. Hartington, the party's 
former leader, was, as his January vote had portended, among the 
defectors. And even those who supported Gladstone were not necessarily 
enthusiasts for his Irish policy. Sir William Harcourt, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and now the government's second most important man in 
the Commons, thought Home Rule an "insane folly".'" 

Gladstone himself took charge of drafting the Home Rule Bill. When it 
came to cabinet in March, Joseph Chamberlain and George Trevelyan 
objected to the extent of the powers that it proposed to transfer to the new 
Irish government, and they resigned. There were now only seven men left 
of the sixteen in Gladstone's last cabinet of less than a year before. On 8 
April Gladstone introduced the bill in the Commons. Edward Hamilton, by 
now his principal secretary, was there: 

"The scene in the Chamber was ... extraordinary ... Every seat had 
been bespoken hours before; and up the floor of the House were 
ranged rows of chairs... Mr G arrived punctually at 4.30; and his 
arrival was greeted with a perfect storm of applause - a reception 
which visibly told upon him. Members stood up, waved their hats 
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and literally shouted... Mr G rose, his rising being the signal for 
renewed shouts. He spoke for 3 hours and 25 minutes; and held the 
rapt attention of the House throughout."'^" 
Not bad for a seventy-six-year-old. 

But oratorical prowess was not enough to convince the doubters, many 
of them Liberals. When the crucial vote on the principle of the bill was 
taken at one o'clock in the morning on 8 June, the government lost by 343 
votes to 313. Ninety-three Liberals voted in the majority with the 
Conservatives - Hartington, Chamberlain, Trevelyan and Bright among 
them. The government had either to resign or to call an election. The 
cabinet agreed unanimously to call an election. 

Home Rule was not the only issue in the contest. As in 1880, but more 
starkly, Gladstone portrayed it as a struggle between "the masses" and "the 
classes". He told one audience, in Liverpool, that Liberals 

"are opposed throughout the country by a compact army, and that 

army is a combination of the classes against the masses... as a 

general rule, it cannot be pretended that we are supported by the 

dukes, or by the squires, or by the Established clergy, or by the 

officers of the army, or by a number of other bodies of very 

respectable people... this is a question, I am sorry to say, of class 

against mass, of classes against the nation". 

He went on to argue that on all the great political questions since 1831, 

"without exception, the masses have been right and the classes have been 

wrong."' ^' The Queen, who was outraged, thought he was "trying to 

revolutionise the country"'" and ineffectually urged her private secretary 

to stop him somehow. 

The election was held between 1 and 17 July, and by 8 July it was 
obvious to Gladstone, not only that his party had lost, but that "The defeat 
is a smash."'" The Conservatives supported their anti-Home-Rule allies on 
the Liberal side by not putting up candidates against them, so that there 
were an unusually high number of uncontested elections. The 
Conservatives had an effective slogan - "Home Rule means Rome Rule". 
And unsurprisingly they focused much of their fire on Gladstone himself - 
Lord Randolph Churchill memorably describing him as "an old man in a 
hurry"'*'' - and in the constituencies where Conservatives and Gladstonian 
Liberals fought it out, the Conservatives usually won. The result was that 
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the Conservatives, with 316 seats, and the Liberal Unionists, with seventy- 
seven, between them had a secure anti-Home-Rule majority. Gladstone's 
Liberals were down from 333 seats to 192 - a smash indeed. The Irish 
Nationalists were hardly changed on eighty-five. But on any issue other 
than Home Rule, the Conservatives were still in a minority, so it was not 
clear who would be able to form a government that could survive. 
Gladstone resigned on 25 July and Salisbury succeeded him as Prime 
Minister. He had his farewell audience with the Queen five days later at 
Osborne House on the Isle of Wight, showing some nonchalance by 
reading the whole of Robert Louis Stevenson's newly published 
Kidnapped that same day. 



In August Gladstone went off to Tegemsee in Bavaria for a few weeks' 
hohday. Lord Granville's nephew George Leveson Gower, also on holiday, 
found him there enthusiastically singing Camptown Races: 

De Camptown ladies sing dis song, Doo-dah! doo-dah! 

De Camptown race-track five miles long. Oh, doo-dah day! 

I come down dah wid my hat caved in, Doo-dah! doo-dah! 

I go back home wid a pocket full of tin. Oh, doo-dah day! 

Gwine to run all night! 

Gwine to run all day! 

I'll bet my money on de bob-tail nag. 

Somebody bet on de bay. 



Liberals and Liberal Unionists sat on the same benches in the new 
Parliament, but otherwise showed no tendency to reunite. The Gladstonian 
Liberals remained committed to Home Rule, and as long as that was the 
case reunion was impossible. There was only one significant convert, 
George Trevelyan, who came over to the Home Rule side in 1887. 
Gladstone did not resign the leadership of the party. He was determined to 
stay on to see Home Rule through. And as all those who remained in the 
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party were nominally supporters of this policy, and the most obvious 
potential replacements - Hartington and Chamberlain - had just defected, 
there was no challenge to his leadership. In opposition, Gladstone spent 
little time in the Commons and only rarely showed interest in issues other 
than Home Rule. 

One important effect of Gladstone's conversion to Home Rule - and of 
his and the Liberals' increasing radicalism - was that Liberal support in the 
Lords virtually disappeared. The Lords became an almost purely 
Conservative chamber, and for the next twenty-five years it posed an 
obstacle to any Liberal legislation that the Conservative leaders were 
unwilling to let through. 

Gladstone was seventy-six when he lost the election, and though he 
remained formidable, his powers were declining. His eyesight and hearing 
were going. He had to spend less time reading, and he took up 
backgammon in the evenings instead. One should not exaggerate this - he 
still read far more than most other people, but by his own voracious 
standards there was a decline. He also still wrote a good deal, mostly 
reviews and articles, and made a good income from it: £1,915 in 1890. His 
short-term memory was deteriorating. And his physical strength was 
inevitably less than it used to be, though he was still sprightly - Lord 
Salisbury's daughter Gwendolen said he was "skipping about the room like 
a man of 25" when he visited Hatfield in 1884^^^ - and he was still capable 
of surprising physical exertion. In 1889, when he was seventy- nine years 
old, he was knocked down in the street by a horse-drawn cab. He picked 
himself up, ran after the cab, seized its driver, and held on to him until a 
policeman arrived. That same year, he had a library for residential scholars 
built in the village of Hawarden and gave it a large part - eventually 
amounting to 20,000 volumes - of his book collection. From this time on 
he would occasionally spend the day wheeling a barrow to and fro to ferry 
the books from his house to the new library, known as St Deiniol's. Even 
as late as 1896 he spent several days doing this, in spite of his great age. 
He cut down his last tree in 1891. 

He was still capable of making long speeches, and as he grew older he 
became something of a legend in his own lifetime, so that he attracted 
immense audiences. When he visited Leeds in 1881 the town laid on a 
torchlit procession of a quarter of a million people. The key to Gladstone's 
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remarkable appeal was that he had successfully identified himself with 
profound moral causes - religious equality, the political rights of the 
working man, peace and progress through Free Trade, the freedom of 
oppressed nations - which made him a heroic figure, and his great age and 
spellbinding oratory added to the magic of his name. 

He was a popular figure abroad too. The Conservative government, as 
it did not approve of the French Revolution, ignored the official celebration 
of its centenary in 1889. Gladstone, by contrast, visited Paris, ascended the 
newly built Eiffel Tower, and was lionised everywhere he went. He often 
wrote for American publications, and there is some evidence that in 1887 
an American publisher offered him £100,000 for his political 
autobiography - an extraordinary sum, but Gladstone declined. He 
received other offers - including in 1891 a better-authenticated offer of 
£25,000 from another American publisher - but he rejected them all. One 
of his most notable admirers in the US was a young academic, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In November 1890, Captain O'Shea, an Irish MP, was granted a 
divorce from his wife Kitty on the grounds of her longstanding adultery 
with Charles Stewart Pamell. Gladstone decided that he could only 
continue his support for Home Rule if Parnell resigned as leader of the 
Irish Nationalists in the Commons. Gladstone's own attitude to sexual 
misdemeanours was not at all prudish; it hardly could have been, as so 
many of the people he had worked with were known adulterers. But the 
divorce case meant that Pamell' s indiscretions, unlike those of most 
politicians, became public knowledge, and Gladstone judged that the 
public, which was prudish, would not vote for him if Pamell were the 
leader of the Irish Home Rulers. Gladstone's decision caused a traumatic 
split among the Irish Nationalist MPs. The majority, urged on by the 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, accepted it and voted to dismiss 
Parnell. But a minority continued to support him, and the division between 
the two factions was bitter. The publicity for Parnell 's affair damaged 
Gladstone's support among the Nonconformists. Until now, part of Home 
Rule's appeal for Nonconformist Liberals had been Gladstone's ability to 
make it a moral crusade. Now it was doubly tainted. Many Nonconformists 
were scandalised by Home Rule's - and Gladstone's - association with a 
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notorious adulterer. Others were appalled at the thought of voting with a 
faction that apparently followed the Catholic hierarchy's lead. 

In June 1891, after more than two years of serious illness, the 
Gladstones' eldest son, Willy, died of a brain tumour, aged just forty-nine. 
The estate passed to his six-year-old son, another William, and the 
Gladstones became in effect the tenants of their young grandson. 



The Liberal opposition's politics were becoming more and more radical. 
On 2 October 1891, at a party conference in Newcastle, Gladstone 
accepted what became known as the Newcastle programme. This 
promised, in addition to Home Rule: 

• the disestablishment of the Established Churches in Scotland and 
Wales; 

• a reduction in the maximum period between elections from seven years 
to three; 

• payment for MPs; and 

• one man, one vote (the poor - about 40% of the adult male population 
- were still not entitled to vote). 

Gladstone accepted all this, without enthusiasm, as he needed the party's 
support to get Home Rule through Parliament. A few days later Pamell 
died. Gladstone, predictably, saw it as a divine intervention to remove a 
troublesome obstacle from his path. It was this sort of attitude that led the 
radical MP Henry Labouchere to say, "I do not mind Mr Gladstone having 
an ace up his sleeve, but I do object to his always saying that Providence 
put it there." '^^ About this time Gladstone made a revealing comment to 
John Morley: "I do not think that I can tax myself ... with ever having 
been much moved by ambition," he said. Morley records that "The remark 
so astonished me that ... I almost jumped from my chair."'" But of course 
that was exactly how Gladstone wished to view his life. He had never been 
ambitious. He had simply been the reluctant and unworthy instrument of 
God's will. 

The campaign for the 1892 general election began at the end of June. 
At Chester, as Gladstone was riding in an open carriage on his way to 
make a speech, a woman threw a piece of hard gingerbread at his face from 
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short range and then disappeared into the crowd. The missile seriously 
damaged the sight of his better eye, and Rosebery described him at this 
time as "half-deaf and three parts blind"/^^ 

Gladstone won his own contest at Midlothian, but with a much smaller 
majority, a result that the Queen thought "very cheering".' ^^ The election 
was a success for the Liberals, but not a resounding one. The Home Rule 
Liberals now had 273 seats against the Conservatives' 269, and there were 
eighty-one Irish Nationalists against a much-reduced forty- six Liberal 
Unionists. Gladstone had a big enough majority to form a government and 
to push Home Rule through the Commons. But he knew that the House of 
Lords would do its best to stop Home Rule, and as most MPs (excluding 
the Irish) were against it, the Lords would have some justification in 
claiming that the measure had not received an overwhelming popular 
endorsement. "Too small, too small," he said, when he was told of the 
narrow majority. ' ' " 

Gladstone was now eighty-two, and there had to be questions about his 
fitness to assume power. Never before in British history had anyone so old 
been Prime Minister. Gladstone himself wrote in his diary, "Frankly: from 
the condition . . . of my senses, I am no longer fit for public life: yet bidden 
to walk in it. "Lead Thou me on" "'" In other words, he was to be Prime 
Minister because that was the will of God. Edward Hamilton, less sure of 
God's wishes, sought the opinion of Sir Andrew Clark: 

"He could see no sign of mental deterioration: Mr G's powers of 

argument and construction were as great as ever. His powers of 

hearing and sight were not what they were, no doubt; and he would 

probably feel the strain of worry; but sometimes even worry braced 

people up instead of breaking them down. He therefore could see 

no reason why, if necessary, Mr G should not embark again on 

office life. It might hasten his end; but in any case that could not be 

very distant. He was constitutionally unfit to stand aside "'" 

Sir William Harcourt, about to become Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 

more pessimistic - he thought Gladstone "confused and feeble".'" With 

his usual capacity for pursuing several occupations at the same time, 

Gladstone chose this moment to embark on a translation of the Odes of 

Horace, a task that he pursued intermittently for the next two years. 
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The Queen was as hostile as ever - "she supposes she will have that 
dangerous old fanatic thrust down her throat," was her comment on the 
Liberal victory - and she looked forward to Gladstone's fourth term as 
Prime Minister "with utter disgusf /^"^ On 15 August he accepted office, 
going through the formalities with the Queen at Osborne, where he was 
given a room with a picture of Disraeli in it. He described his interview 
with her as "such as took place between Marie Antoinette and her 
executioner".'" He made his son Herbert Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office. 

A fortnight later, he was knocked down by a mad cow in a field at 
Hawarden. He was not seriously injured, but the cow was shot and its head 
hung on the wall of the Glynne Arms, the local pub. Somebody sent a 
wreath with the message "To the memory of the patriotic cow which 
sacrificed its life in an attempt to save Ireland from Home Rule".'"' 

The following April there was another potentially dangerous incident. 
While Gladstone was staying in Brighton for Easter a man came up to his 
carriage with a loaded gun apparently intending to kill him. According to 
Gladstone, "at the last moment [he] relented, and abstained on account of 
observing, or thinking he observed in me, a likeness to his father."'" The 
man was locked up. 



For seven months in the course of 1893, in a sustained and masterly 
performance, Gladstone introduced the Government of Ireland Bill, his 
second attempt to secure Home Rule, and fought it through the Commons 
clause by clause. He largely did without notes, for the simple reason that 
he would have been unable to read them. One evening during the bill's 
passage his Tory antagonist Lord Randolph Churchill was moved to 
exclaim in admiration to a Liberal Unionist member: "And that is the man 
you deserted! How could you do it?""^ Asquith, the Home Secretary, was 
more astringent and commented that "if Mr G stood aside more, we might 
get on better."'" On 1 September the bill passed its third and final reading 
in the Commons. Seven days later, the House of Lords rejected it by 419 
votes to 41 - an unprecedented majority. Home Rule was effectively dead. 
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Chapter 8 
"I live in fog that never lifts" 

Gladstone now found himself in a minority of one in the cabinet on the 
question of raising naval expenditure. The proposal came from Spencer, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Gladstone was against it, the rest of the 
cabinet supported it. He saw the proposal as leading to an arms race that 
was bound to end in catastrophe and he became extremely agitated. 
Rosebery remarked to Hamilton that it "looked as if Lord Palmerston's 
prophecy about Mr G would be almost literally fulfilled - that he would 
ruin the Liberal party and die in a mad house." '^° From the perspective of a 
later age, Gladstone's position does not seem so crazy. Hamilton recorded 
the Prime Minister's "conviction that this competitive action of ours would 
accelerate some great European catastrophe: these vast armaments must 
lead to some flare-up," and Gladstone told Rosebery, "The dead are with 
me . . . Peel, Cobden, Bright, Aberdeen, etc ... though, it seems, not the 
living".'*' 

Outvoted in cabinet, Gladstone went on holiday to Biarritz for four 
weeks at the start of 1894, while his colleagues waited to see whether he 
would stay on as Prime Minister. From his vantage point in the south of 
France, Gladstone floated the idea of calling an election on the issue of 
reducing the powers of the House of Lords. The Lords had not only killed 
Home Rule, but also thrown out an Employers' Liability Bill and heavily 
amended a Local Government Bill establishing secular parish councils. But 
the rest of the cabinet thought the notion quite mad, and Harcourt told 
Hamilton that the old man was "a selfish lunatic".'*^ As Rosebery and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman would both advocate the same policy when 
they became Prime Minister (each was overruled by his own cabinet), and 
Asquith, less than twenty years later, actually put it into effect when he 
became Prime Minister, it is difficult to see that it was such a mad idea. 
But the cabinet had had enough of the Grand Old Man and could barely 
wait to see the back of him. A new crusade under his leadership was the 
last thing they wanted. They replied to him by telegram: "Your suggestion 
is impossible."'" 

On 23 February, almost a fortnight after his return to England, 
Gladstone announced that he would resign on 1 March. On 24 February he 
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made his last recorded attempt to rescue a prostitute on the streets of 
London. On the 28th he informed the Queen of his impending departure. 
No doubt she had heard the news already, and he found her "at the highest 
point of her cheerfulness." ^^"^ Next day he held his last cabinet. Kimberley, 
who had been in every Gladstone cabinet since 1868, spoke briefly, but 
broke down. Rosebery later wrote an account of the meeting: 

"Mr G was about to reply [to Kimberley] when a cry of "Stop!" 
was heard. It was [Harcourt]. As soon as he had arrested Mr G's 
attention he pulled from his pocket a handkerchief and a manuscript 
and at once commenced weeping loudly. Then he said, "I think I 
can best express my feelings by reading the letter I have addressed 
to you. Sir, on this occasion" - on which he declaimed to us a 
somewhat pompous valedictory address of which I only remember 
vaguely a long-drawn metaphor taken from the solar system. Mr 
Gladstone was obviously disgusted. He said a few cold words, and 
always referred to this Cabinet as "the blubbering Cabinet"."'*^ 
But in his diary Gladstone wrote that it was "A really moving scene." ^^^ 

The same day, he made his last, very brief, speech in the Commons 
and, after sixty-two years, walked out of the House, never to return. The 
Queen wrote to tell him that she had not offered him a peerage as she knew 
that he would not accept it, and - without consulting Gladstone - 
appointed Rosebery as his successor. Though he no longer bothered to turn 
up at Westminster, he remained an MP until the next election, fifteen 
months later. 



For the first time in sixty years, Gladstone was not only out of office, but 
had no prospect of ever returning to it. He was hard of hearing and his 
eyesight was poor - "I'm rapidly travelling down the road that leads to 
total blindness. You are all complaining of fog," he told John Morley, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. "I live in fog that never lifts."' ^' His prospects 
must have seemed bleak. In the summer of 1894, after nearly seventy 
years, he abandoned the daily entries in his diary, which now became 
intermittent. 
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In spite of these afflictions, he continued to show some of his usual 
energy. He completed his translation of the Odes of Horace, which was 
pubhshed at the end of 1894. He prepared an annotated edition of the 
works of Bishop Butler, an eighteenth-century theologian, and then wrote a 
book of his own Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. He also 
started, but never completed, an autobiography. He was still a celebrity. 
When in September 1894 a fete was held at Hawarden, 54,000 people 
turned up, hoping for a glimpse of the great man. 

In June 1895 he attended the opening of the Kiel Canal, which allowed 
shipping, including the rapidly expanding German navy, to move quickly 
between the Baltic and the North Sea. But he did take things rather easier 
than he had done in the past, and for each of the last four winters of his life 
he spent two or three months on the French Riviera. Early in 1897 he met 
Queen Victoria who was also wintering in Cannes - the two seem to have 
got on civilly enough. 

He gave away most of his remaining wealth to his children: £27,000 
each to the three sons who were still alive, and £20,000 each to the three 
daughters. He gave a further £30,000 to endow the library at St Deiniol's. 
He consistently donated a significant portion of his income to charities and, 
over the course of his long life, gave away £114,000, making him, of all 
the Victorian Prime Ministers, easily the most generous. Even after all 
these gifts his estate was valued at nearly £59,000 when he died - nearly 
£6 million in today's money. 



It was still impossible for Gladstone - a man constitutionally unfit to stand 
aside - to stay completely out of public life. In September 1896, as it had 
been twenty years before, his target was the Turkish Empire - this time for 
massacres of the Armenian Christians. He denounced the Turks and 
demanded that the British government - now a Conservative one led by 
Lord Salisbury - should do something about it. The government did 
nothing, but Gladstone's intervention did have the unintended effect of 
making Rosebery resign as leader of the Liberals. Rosebery had been 
having difficulty keeping the party united on Armenia and other issues, and 
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Gladstone's call, contrary to the position Rosebery had been trying to 
maintain, was, he said, the last straw. 

On 29 December 1896 Gladstone made the final entry in his diary. The 
following autumn he developed a constant pain in his cheek and persistent 
catarrh. Three months in Cannes could not shake it off, and he returned in 
February 1898 for a short stay at Bournemouth. There he was diagnosed 
with cancer of the cheek, for which there was no cure. He returned to 
Hawarden. For the next two months he was in steady decline, finally 
dying, with his wife and children by his side, on 19 May 1898, at the age 
of eighty-eight. The Queen, when she heard the news, told a lady-in- 
waiting, "I did not like the man. How can I say I am sorry when I am not?" 

188 

He had left instructions in his will that his funeral should be "very 
simple and also private". But then he added a characteristically 
Gladstonian qualification: "... unless [his executors] shall consider that 
there are conclusive reasons to the contrary".'^' They did, and he was 
given a state funeral at Westminster Abbey where he was interred. But 
first, his body lay in state in Westminster Hall, and over a quarter of a 
million people filed past the coffin, which contained, as well as 
Gladstone's body, the remnant of finger cut off after his shooting accident 
more than half a century before. At the funeral the pall-bearers included the 
Prince of Wales (the future Edward VII), the Duke of York (the future 
George V), three past, present and future Prime Ministers (Rosebery, 
Salisbury, and Arthur Balfour), and the Duke of Rutland who, half a 
century before, as Lord John Manners, had been Disraeli's colleague in 
Young England and Gladstone's fellow MP for Newark. The only British 
funeral in the nineteenth century to match it was the Duke of Wellington's. 
Queen Victoria, bitter to the last, resented "the extraordinary fuss""" and 
told off the Prince of Wales for acting as a pall-bearer. Rosebery described 
the scene as Catherine Gladstone parted for the last time from her husband 
of nearly sixty years: 

"Mrs Gladstone a figure of indescribable pathos. Supported by her 
two sons she knelt at the head of the coffin, and when it was 
lowered seemed to wish to kiss the ground, saying "once more, 
only once more" . . . with a dim idea, I think, that she was to kiss 
him, but the two sons gently raised her."''' 
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Gladstone's epic journey had seen him change from the defender of 
slave-owners, Anglican supremacy and aristocratic privilege, to become 
the advocate of religious freedom, the moral equality of man, and an 
assault on the powers of the House of Lords. His death marked the end of 
an epoch as surely as Wellington's had marked the passing of an earlier 
age. As a young child he had heard the bells in Edinburgh ring to celebrate 
the news of Napoleon's defeat. By the time he died, Wilhelm II - Kaiser 
Bill of the First World War - reigned in Germany and Gladstone had lived 
long enough to witness at Kiel the extraordinary expansion of the German 
fleet and to exclaim when he saw it, "This means war!"'^^ 
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Lord Salisbury 

Chapter 1 
"This is stabbing in the back!" 

Delay has a bad reputation, but undeservedly so. For many unwelcome 
things are also unavoidable, and if we can delay their arrival, that must be 
to the good. Death, after all, is inevitable, and life merely a delay in its 
coming. 



In August 1485 David Cecil - pronounced Sissal (to rhyme with thistle) - 
left Wales to fight with the rebel Henry Tudor against King Richard III at 
the Battle of Bosworth Field. He chose the winning side. Tudor became 
Henry VII, and the Cecil family's fortunes began their spectacular rise. 
David's great-grandson William was Queen Elizabeth's first Secretary of 
State, head of the government under the Queen herself, and was ennobled 
as Lord Burghley. His son Robert became Elizabeth's last and James I's 
first Secretary of State and was created the 1^' Earl of Salisbury. James 
gave Hatfield House in Hertfordshire to Robert Cecil in exchange for a 
property of Cecil's that James preferred. Cecil had most of the old house at 
Hatfield knocked down and rebuilt on a grander scale. From this time on, 
the family's political fortunes entered a lull of 260 years or so, though in 
1789 the V"' Earl was raised to the rank of Marquess for his services as a 
courtier. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, the second son of the 2°'' 
Marquess of Salisbury, was bom at Hatfield on 3 February 1830. Gascoyne 
was his mother's maiden name, which his father added to his own in 
recognition of the contribution her vast inheritance made to the family's 
wealth. The 2°'' Marquess served in both Lord Derby's cabinets in the 
1850s, but was otherwise undistinguished. 

At the age of six, Robert was sent to a local boarding-school. He did 
not enjoy his time there and referred to it in later life as "an existence 
among devils". When he was nine, his mother (the same Lady Salisbury 
who thought Disraeli "superlatively vulgar") died of the dropsy, and the 
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year after that he was sent away to Eton. At first all went well, but his 
academic work was so precocious that he was promoted to a class with 
boys three years older than himself. He was severely bullied and wrote 
pitiful letters home to his father: 

"I am bullied from morning to night without ceasing... I am 

obliged to hide myself all the evening in some corner to prevent 

being bullied, and if I dare venture from my room I get it directly. . . 

When I come in to dinner they kick and shin me and I am obliged 

to go out of dinner without anything and to avoid it because of that. 

I have hardly any time to do lessons because I pass so much time in 

being bullied. I get a punishment regularly every morning because I 

have no time to learn my lessons." 

When Lord Salisbury made enquiries of the housemaster, the teacher 

blithely replied that Robert had a habit of "magnifying petty vexations into 

heavy calamities".' But eventually Robert's father decided that something 

had to be done and took him away. 

For the next three years Robert had tuition at home. According to his 
grandson: 

"Botany was the one thing that took him out of doors. He disliked 

all forms of sport; but he would pass whole days roaming the 

countryside in search of plants - looking, incidentally, such a 

ragamuffin that he was once arrested by a farmer who thought he 

was a poacher's boy."^ 

In December 1847, he entered Christ Church, Oxford. Especially in his 

youth, but on and off throughout his life, he was prone to fits of 

depression, which left him weary and listless. One of his most serious 

attacks came while he was at Oxford and, on doctor's orders, he left after 

two years. 



Cecil was a younger son, so he would have to earn a living. He spent a year 
training to be a barrister, but, still depressed, gave that up and - again on 
doctor's orders - set off in July 1851 on a two-year journey to Cape 
Colony (in what is now South Africa), Australia and New Zealand. From 
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Cape Colony he wrote home that "the Boers ... are as degraded a set of 
savages as any white men in the world".'' 

From New Zealand, Cecil wrote to his father about his future career. 
He considered three options: politics, the Church, and the bar. He believed 
politics to be "undoubtedly the sphere in which a man can be most useful", 
but thought that his chances of getting a seat in the Commons "practically, 
none". He considered himself "as little fitted for [the Church] as any man I 
ever met." The bar, he thought, "united the evils of the other two 
[options]." It was "more destructive of health than any other profession"; 
he would not succeed at it; and in any case it was in economic decline. As 
he warmed to his theme, he became quite eloquent: 

"A clergyman or a statesman or a doctor, are as such, useful men. 

Their professions do good. But the barrister is at best but a tolerated 

evil. He derives his living from the fact that the law is 

unintelligible: and in proportion as modern legislation succeeds in 

making it accessible and simple, he will disappear... The bar 

therefore not only does no good, but is a public nuisance... I 

conclude . . . that, for me, . . . legal eminence is not attainable, and if 

it were would scarcely be worth having."** 

Cecil must have stated his case convincingly for, in August 1853, soon 

after he had arrived back in England, he succeeded the elderly J. C. Herries 

as MP for the borough of Stamford in Lincolnshire, which was controlled 

by another branch of the Cecil family. An inheritance from his mother 

provided him with a modest income of £300 a year, to which his father 

added an even more modest £100 a year. Three months after he became an 

MP, he was elected a fellow of All Souls, Oxford. Like most of the 

college's fellows, he had taken precedence over other candidates because, 

as a distant relative of Archbishop Chichele who had established the 

college in 1438, he qualified as "founder's kin". He was forced to renounce 

the fellowship a few years later when he married. 



Cecil fell in love with Georgina Alderson, the daughter of Sir Edward 
Alderson (the judge in the Running Rein case), and they became engaged. 
Georgina, who was three years older than Cecil, had no money to speak of, 
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and Cecil's father disapproved of the match. This was partly because, as a 
result of his own two marriages, the Marquess now had ten children; he 
could not afford to support all of them and their families in the style to 
which they were accustomed and he expected them to marry money. So he 
required Cecil not to see Georgina for six months, in the hope that his 
passion would cool. Cecil assured his father that a low income would not 
deprive him of any of the pleasures of life "for the simple reason that I do 
not enjoy anything. Amusements I have none'' Even so, he agreed to his 
father's condition, but also told him, "I am exceedingly sorry that my 
adherence to this marriage should cause you annoyance: but my conviction 
that I am right is too strong for me to give it up: and it is my happiness, not 
yours, that is at stake. "^ The couple endured their six months' separation, 
and then on 11 July 1857 they married. Cecil's father and stepmother 
refused to attend the wedding and, of his four full brothers and sisters, only 
his sister Mildred attended. It was another seven years before Cecil visited 
Hatfield again. 

He still had his income of £400 a year, and his wife contributed another 
£100, but £500 was not a lot to live on for a son, albeit a younger son, of a 
Marquess, and especially one with a growing family to support - between 
1858 and 1869 the Cecils had eight children. Cecil supplemented his 
unearned income by working as a journalist, writing political 
commentaries and book reviews. Most of this work was for the Saturday 
Review, which was owned by Alexander Beresford-Hope, the husband of 
Cecil's sister Mildred. 

When Lord Derby took office in February 1858 Cecil wrote to him to 
ask for a job: "I venture to make this direct solicitation because I find that 
everyone believes that the son of a very wealthy father must be well off" 
In reality, he explained, he was "in difficulty about the means of support". 
Derby replied, discouragingly, that "I do not see how it is to be done." Just 
over a year later, though, the government offered Cecil the job of Governor 
of Moreton Bay (now Queensland) in Australia, which paid £2,500 a year. 
Cecil rejected it because the Governor had to pay his own expenses. "I am 
afraid it would not pay in a commercial point of view," he explained, "and 
to the commercial point of view I am compelled to pay a very humiliating 
regard."^ 
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Cecil's hostility to Disraeli, his party's leader in the Commons, was 
already deep-set and uncompromising - "I dislike and despise the man," he 
wrote/ His views were those of an orthodox, old-fashioned Tory. He 
thought Peel had committed a great crime in repealing the Com Laws. He 
was adamant in defending the privileges of the Church of England. He 
opposed the admission of Jews to Parliament and the award of posts in the 
civil service on the basis of competitive examination. He supported the 
South in the American Civil War. At this period Disraeli inspired distrust 
in almost everyone who knew him, but he was especially distrusted by the 
traditional Tories who shared Cecil's outlook. 

By the 1860s Cecil was building a reputation in the Commons as an 
effective critic of the Liberal govemment. But it was thought that his 
fierceness and personal unpleasantness in debate sometimes went too far - 
a complaint that was common for the next twenty years and more. 
Palmerston told the Queen, "Lord Robert Cecil ... never loses an 
opportunity of saying or doing an unhandsome thing". ^ 

In the course of 1864 Cecil's relationship with his father improved 
significantly and in July that year the Cecils visited Hatfield for the first 
time since their marriage. The cause of the improvement in family relations 
may well have been the increasing likelihood that Cecil would be his 
father's heir. Cecil's elder brother. Lord Cranborne, had been blind since 
childhood and, according to his niece, suffered from "a general feebleness 
of constitution".' On 14 June 1865, he died of congestion of the lungs. 
Cecil succeeded to the courtesy title of Viscount Cranborne, became the 
heir to a peerage and a fortune, received a substantial increase in his 
allowance from his father, and quickly abandoned full-time journalism. 



When in June 1866 Derby formed his third government, Cecil entered the 
cabinet as Secretary for India, with a salary of £5,000 a year. He was still 
only thirty-six. As Cecil took office there were already indications that a 
terrible famine was developing in Bengal. Although he was alerted to it, at 
first he did nothing as he thought - incorrectly - that the Indian authorities 
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would take all necessary measures in the face of such a crisis. Messages to 
and from India took six weeks each way, and it was reasonable to assume 
that those on the spot would take the initiative in dealing with an emerging 
disaster. But as they did not, Cecil himself acknowledged that he should 
have acted sooner; perhaps a million people died of starvation. One action 
during this period that set the pattern for Cecil's later career in office was 
the appointment of his wife's cousin as Bishop of Calcutta. 

In Britain the issue of the day was Parliamentary Reform. Cecil 
objected to any reform that would make the working class numerically 
dominant at elections. He viewed politics as essentially a conflict between 
the haves and the have-nots - "a struggle between those who have to keep 
what they have got and those who have not to get it."^" If the working class 
dominated the electorate, the country would become a democracy, and "the 
great danger of democracy is, that it places supreme power in the hands of 
those who might be misled by hunger into acts of folly or of wrong"." 
Among the problems that he foresaw was a deterioration in the quality of 
MPs: "First-rate men will not canvas mobs; and if they did, the mobs 
would not elect the first-rate men."'^ Cecil's description of canvassing a 
popular electorate is something out of a horror story: 

"The days and weeks of screwed-up smiles and laboured courtesy, 
the mock geniality, the hearty shake of the filthy hand, the 
chuckling reply that must be made to the coarse joke, the 
loathsome, choking compliment that must be paid to the grimy wife 
and sluttish daughter, the indispensable flattery of the vilest 
religious prejudices, the wholesale deglutition of hypocritical 
pledges..."'^ 
Cecil in fact had no experience of such elections as his own constituency 
was never contested. 

Derby's and Disraeli's proposals for Parliamentary Reform were put to 
the cabinet on Saturday, 23 February 1867, and received a very cursory 
discussion and approval, prior to being put to Parliament on the Monday. 
But over the weekend Cecil studied the proposals carefully and worked out 
that they amounted to something much more sweeping than the cabinet had 
been led to believe, giving power to the working class in the smaller 
boroughs. He was deeply concerned, and on Sunday evening wrote to tell 
Derby that the government's proposals "will, if passed, be the ruin of the 
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Conservative party", as he was convinced tliat woricing class electors 
would never vote Conservative. Derby forwarded Cecil's letter to Disraeli 
first thing on Monday morning, with a covering note: "The enclosed, just 
received, is utter ruin. What on earth are we to do?" Disraeli at once wrote 
back: "This is stabbing in the back! ... It seems like treachery." '"^ 

At first the cabinet veered towards concessions to Cecil and his fellow 
dissidents. General Peel and Lord Carnarvon, but soon found that the bill 
was now too weak to satisfy their own backbenchers. At a cabinet meeting 
on 2 March it was decided to revert to the original, more radical plan. Of 
the fifteen members of the cabinet, three - Cecil, Peel and Carnarvon - 
immediately resigned. A few days later Derby met Cecil's wife at a social 
function. "Is Robert still doing his sums?" he asked. "Yes," she replied, 
"and he has reached a rather curious result; - take three from fifteen and 
nothing remains." Yet the government not only survived, but passed its 
Reform Bill in spite of Cecil's opposition to a measure he considered "bad 
and dangerous"'' - indeed, the final version was even more radical than 
the one he had fought in cabinet. Cecil publicly denounced the 
Conservative leadership for "a political betrayal which has no parallel in 
our Parliamentary annals"."' Disraeli dismissed him as "a very clever man 
who has made a very great mistake". ' ' 

Cecil had - as he himself put it - "no feelings of attachment" to either 
of the party's leaders, but he blamed Disraeli more than Derby for the 
Reform Bill. He thought Disraeli was fundamentally dishonest and 
untrustworthy. He suspected - mistakenly, as it happened - that Disraeli 
had had a radical extension of the franchise in mind all along, and he made 
no secret of his contempt for the party's leader in the Commons. In spite of 
this, when Disraeli became Prime Minister in February 1868 he offered 
Cecil the India Office again. Cecil declined it, replying that he "had the 
greatest respect for every member of the Government except one - but that 
I did not think my honour was safe in the hands of that one."'^ Privately, 
he described Disraeli as "a Jew adventurer", and let it be known that he 
could not accept any post "which involved in any form or degree the 
acknowledgement of Disraeli as my leader." '^ Once during this period of 
estrangement from the party's leadership he was embarrassed to discover 
that Disraeli was a fellow-guest at Hatfield. He went into the garden to 
avoid him and, inevitably, turning a comer, suddenly bumped into him. 
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"[Cecil] had scarcely realised the situation when Mr Disraeli advanced 
rapidly to meet him, exclaiming, "Ah, Robert, Robert, how glad I am to see 
you!" and . . . enfolded him in his embrace. "^° 
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Chapter 2 
"English politics are not attractive" 

1866 and 1867 were bad years for Cecil financially. He lost money in 
investments in financial services companies, and had to beg £2,750 from 
his father to see him through. His financial problems disappeared on 12 
April 1868, when his father died. The first Cecil heard of it was when he 
read about it the next day in The Times - his father had died on a Sunday, 
and it was impossible to send him a telegram on the sabbath. Cecil was 
now the 3'^'' Marquess of Salisbury, the owner of Hatfield House, and very 
rich. The estate was valued at £300,000 (approximately £30 million in 
today's money), which was probably an underestimate as the gross income 
was about £53,000 a year. Hatfield alone was an estate of more than thirty 
square miles, and the new Marquess inherited far more profitable 
properties in central London and, thanks to the Gascoyne inheritance, in 
the Liverpool area. Salisbury never took much of an interest in being a 
landowner. He much preferred investments in government stock. 

When Derby retired in February 1868, the Earl of Malmesbury 
succeeded him as Conservative leader in the Lords. But at the end of the 
year Malmesbury also retired and there was a question as to who should 
succeed him. Salisbury was now in the Upper House and some peers 
wanted him to be leader, but Disraeli made it clear that he would be 
unacceptable. 

"The Leader in the Lords," he wrote to Lord Cairns, "must be one 
who shares my entire confidence, and must act in complete concert 
with myself. I do not know whether Lord Salisbury and myself are 
even on speaking terms. "^' 
So Cairns took it on, though only for the 1869 session. The Duke of 
Richmond then became leader until Disraeli's arrival in the Lords in 1876. 
When Derby died in October 1869, Salisbury was elected to replace 
him as Chancellor of Oxford University. His ultra-conservative political 
views, and especially his consistent opposition to allowing students who 
were not members of the Church of England to study at the university or to 
obtain its degrees, commended him to its electors. Like Gladstone, 
Salisbury was on the Tractarian or Puseyite wing of the Church. 
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Salisbury's town house was at 20 Arlington Street, off Piccadilly. 
Between 1870 and 1872 he spent £60,000 reconstructing it and adding a 
laboratory where he conducted scientific experiments. The new house 
could entertain a thousand people. He also had a house built on the French 
coast, at Puy near Dieppe - the family took holidays there regularly, and 
Salisbury enjoyed wandering among the rocks on the shore collecting 
seaweeds. Much later, in the early 1890s, he had a house built at Beaulieu 
in the south of France, which replaced the one at Puy. Salisbury spent 
several weeks - or even months - each year on holiday on the Continent, 
usually in France. 

In July 1870, Salisbury's widowed stepmother remarried. Curiously, 
she married the 15* Earl of Derby, the son of the former Prime Minister, 
one of the richest men in Britain, and a former cabinet colleague at 
different times of both her first husband and her stepson. Under his father's 
will, Salisbury had to carry on paying her £5,000 a year for the rest of her 
hfe. 



When Disraeli became Prime Minister once again in February 1874 he 
offered Salisbury the same post he had held seven years earlier. Secretary 
for India. Ever since his resignation, Salisbury had carefully maintained his 
distance from Disraeli, and now he wrote to his wife, "The prospect of 
having to serve with this man again is like a nightmare.""" But Salisbury 
was determined to pursue a political career, and if he did not accept office 
from the party that he nominally supported, he might as well give up. So he 
took the job. Even so, relations with Disraeli were not entirely harmonious. 
The government introduced a bill to put down ritualism in the Church of 
England. Salisbury objected in the Lords to a Commons amendment 
strengthening the bill, and told the Lords that they should vote as they 
thought right and not be intimidated by "the bugbear of a majority of the 
House of Commons" - something that he "utterly repudiated". In the 
Commons this was taken as an insult, and Disraeli went out of his way to 
put down his cabinet colleague: "He is not a man who measures his 
phrases. He is a great master of gibes, and flouts, and jeers". ^^ Almost as 
soon as he had spoken Disraeli regretted it, and he immediately sent a letter 
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of apology to Salisbury, who dismissed the incident as of no importance. 
After this, relations between the two men improved, and Disraeli began to 
include Salisbury in his inner circle of cabinet colleagues. 

Socially, Salisbury was on better terms with Gladstone - a regular 
visitor to Hatfield - but even the children understood that their father 
disagreed with Gladstone's politics. On one occasion the Liberal leader 
encountered the five-year-old Lord Hugh Cecil: 

""You are a very wicked man," [Hugh] said. Gladstone was 
disconcerted. "My dear boy, what would your father think if he 
heard you say that?" he said. "He thinks you are too," replied . . . 
Hugh implacably, "and he is coming to kill you in a quarter of an 
hour.""'^ 



On 20 November 1876 Salisbury set off for Constantinople, accompanied 
by his wife and two of his children. Disraeli had passed him a note during a 
cabinet meeting: "I want you to go. That is my idea. A great enterprise, and 
would not take much time."" His mission was to attend, as the British 
plenipotentiary, a conference of the powers to try to settle the Eastern 
Question. The immediate problems were the Turkish massacres of the 
Bulgarian Christians and the threat of Russian invasion unless something 
was done about them. The plan was that the six leading European powers, 
which did not include Turkey, would agree on reforms to ensure civilised 
treatment of the Balkan Christians, Turkey would agree to implement 
them, and Russia would then agree that an invasion was unnecessary. 
Exactly two months after Salisbury had left London the conference ended 
in failure as Turkey rejected the powers' proposals, convinced that in the 
last resort Britain would come to its assistance rather than allow Russia to 
sweep down through its territories to the Mediterranean. The governments 
represented at the conference had never expected it to succeed in the first 
place, and the failure of Salisbury's mission did his reputation no harm. 
The Sultan awarded Lady Salisbury the Order of Chastity (third class). 

The diplomatic crisis dragged on and, as we have seen, Disraeli's 
cabinet had the greatest difficulty agreeing on how it should respond. In 
the first year of the crisis, Salisbury was on the pacific wing of the cabinet. 
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This was not so much because he sympathised with Russia, as because he 
was unsympathetic to the traditional policy of defending Turkey. "I do not 
think any serious collision between us and Russia at all probable," he 
wrote. "She seems to me much too weak" (16 February 1877). At the same 
time: 

"I feel convinced that the old policy ... of defending English 
interests by sustaining the Ottoman dynasty has become 
impracticable, and I think that the time has come for defending 
British interests in a more direct way by some territorial re- 
arrangement" (9 March 1877).^'' 
In other words, there should be a carve-up of the Turkish Empire, and 
Britain should take a slice. 

A few months later, in July, Russia did invade the Turkish provinces 
and began to move towards Constantinople. Over the next few months 
Salisbury's position swung round to one much closer to the Prime 
Minister's. On 3 March 1878, in the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia 
imposed a humiliating peace on Turkey. As the British cabinet debated 
how to respond to this development, the divisions among its members 
revived. On the 27"", at a cabinet meeting where Derby thought 
(mistakenly) that it had been agreed that British troops would be sent to 
conquer the Turkish island of Cyprus, he resigned. Salisbury replaced him. 
The immediate problem was how to undo the Treaty of San Stefano. In 
April, Salisbury persuaded the Powers to convene a congress in Berlin to 
consider the matter. Next month he agreed bilateral treaties with Russia, 
Turkey and Austria that effectively tied up in advance what would be 
decided at the Congress. On 13 June the Congress of Berlin opened, with 
Disraeli and Salisbury representing Britain. The German Chancellor, 
Bismarck, who presided, had a low opinion of the new Foreign Secretary. 
"I think nothing of their Lord Salisbury," he said. "He is only a lath painted 
to look like iron."" But the Congress delivered what Salisbury had 
planned: Turkey was now rather better off than the Treaty of San Stefano 
had left it; Russia rather worse off, but its gains received recognition from 
the other powers; and Britain acquired Cyprus at Turkey's expense. 
Disraeli and Salisbury returned home to popular and royal acclaim, and 
Salisbury became a Knight of the Garter - an exceptional award for a 
politician below the rank of Prime Minister. 
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When the Conservatives lost the March 1880 election by a large 
margin, Salisbury was surprised and dismayed. He called the result "a 
perfect catastrophe", ^^ and feared that it might mean "the beginning of a 



vexatious war of classes". ^^ 



Though they had had their differences over the years, by the end of his life 
Disraeli professed himself - at least to those who would appreciate the 
compliment - a confirmed admirer of Lord Salisbury. Shortly before his 
death, he told Salisbury's daughter Gwendolen that "courage is the rarest 
of all qualities to be found in public men. Your father is the only man of 
real courage that it has ever been my lot to work with."^" Disraeli died in 
April 1881. The question now was: who would succeed him as leader of 
the Conservatives? The leader in the Commons ever since Disraeli had 
gone to the Lords in 1876 had been Sir Stafford Northcote - a competent 
but uninspiring man, described by Gladstone as "really weaker than 
water". ^' Northcote nonetheless thought that he ought to be, and indeed 
had a right to be, the leader of the party as a whole. Salisbury succeeded 
Disraeli as leader in the Lords, and suggested that the question be left open 
as to who should be the overall leader, which Northcote accepted - rather 
confirming Gladstone's judgement. The Queen, however, made it clear that 
she regarded Northcote as the real successor, and said that this had been 
Disraeh' swish. 

In these years of opposition, when Salisbury was in contention with 
Northcote for the leadership, contemporaries were constantly commenting 
on his poor judgement, rashness and bad temper. But Salisbury was 
unconcerned. When someone advised him to adopt a more moderate tone if 
he wished to become leader, he simply responded that he was not that 
bothered about becoming leader: 

"To those who know English politics well, they are not attractive - 
their highest rewards confer no real power. Their strongest men . . . 
have to carry out ideas that are not their own. And they fill up life 
with an incessant labour which . . . leaves behind it the feeling of an 
almost unmingled waste of time. "^^ 
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In the 1860s Gladstone had pioneered the practice of speaking to mass 
meetings of thousands and even tens of thousands. Salisbury now followed 
his example, though perpetually grumbling about how distasteful it all was. 
After one speech in Sheffield, he complained of "a more filthy atmosphere 
than ever before it was my lot to breathe - eight thousand very unwashed 
and enthusiastic persons - only two or three panes in the roof for 
ventilation."^^ Though he had a horror of democracy, he recognised that he 
lived in a world where it was essential to court popular opinion, and he 
turned himself into a highly effective speaker. He spoke without notes, and 
this meant that his speeches were always to some extent made up as he 
went along. Every now and then he got carried away. The Earl of Morley, 
a junior minister in Gladstone's governments, commented that "I am 
always very glad when Lord Salisbury makes a great speech. It is sure to 
contain at least one blazing indiscretion which it is a delight to 
remember."^'' 

In March 1883 he went to Birmingham to denounce the local Liberal 
party, which was led by Joseph Chamberlain. Chamberlain resented the 
attack and in a speech two days later produced one of the most memorable 
rejoinders in British political history: 

"Lord Salisbury constitutes himself the spokesman of a class - of 

the class to which he himself belongs, who toil not neither do they 

spin; whose fortunes - as in his case - have originated in grants 

made in times gone by for the services which courtiers rendered 

kings, and have since grown and increased, while they have slept, 

by levying an increased share on all that other men have done by 

toil and labour to add to the general wealth and prosperity of the 

country."^ ^ 

At Manchester in August 1884, in the campaign against Gladstone's 

Reform Bill, Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a crowd of 

over 100,000. At Dumfries in October that year, when he addressed a mere 

4,500, a heavy stone was thrown at him as he returned to his hotel - it 

smashed a window in his carriage, but otherwise did no harm, and 

Salisbury kept it as a paperweight. He led the opposition to the bill in the 

Lords and, by taking a more extreme position than Northcote, and one that 

he managed to persuade the party to follow, emerged looking the stronger 

of the two - not a difficult task. It was also Salisbury rather than Northcote 
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who took the lead in negotiating the bill's progress with Gladstone. 
Gladstone later recalled, "Lord Salisbury took the whole matter out of the 
hands of Northcote who sat by him on the sofa like a chicken protected by 
the wings of the mother hen."^^ 

Throughout Gladstone's government, Salisbury made the Lords as 
obstructive as possible to its reforms - more so than at any time since the 
1830s. In doing this, he did more than just strengthen his own position in 
the party. As long as the Lords was willing to exercise its veto, its 
importance remained, and it would not seem inappropriate for a Prime 
Minister to be situated there. 

After the extension of the electorate in 1867, grassroots party 
organisation became increasingly important. Salisbury paid assiduous 
attention to the party in the constituencies - in 1884 he predicted that his 
epitaph would be: "Died of writing inane letters to empty-headed 
Conservative Associations."" He usually told the party faithful what they 
wanted to hear, and in an age of deference, it did him no harm among the 
party's middle- and working-class supporters that he was a Marquess. He 
was careful to cultivate the press, especially The Times - the most 
influential newspaper of the day. But the immensely popular Daily Mail, 
which first appeared in 1896, and appealed to a less educated audience, he 
always despised. He once described it as a newspaper "written by office- 
boys, for office-boys" and, on another occasion, "a paper for those who 
could read but not think". ^* 

Imperialism became an increasingly important theme in Salisbury's 
speeches. It provided a topic on which the traditional ruling class could 
find common ground with its social inferiors. Occasionally, the common 
ground was based on race. "What would your feelings be," he asked, when 
a Liberal Viceroy of India proposed to allow native Indians to judge 
Europeans in court cases, "if . . . your life or honour were exposed to the 
decision ... of a coloured man?" But more usually, his argument was that 
the empire was essential to British economic interests. "I do not believe . . . 
England stripped ... of its colonies," he told the people of Birmingham, 
"... would be a happy England for the working classes". One might have 
thought that nations full of poor people offered limited scope for the 
exporter. But Salisbury assured another audience that "the uncivilized 
outlets" for exports were "more and more precious" and offered "the most 
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profitable business". "Just conceive what London would be without the 
empire," he suggested to an audience in Limehouse, "... a collection of 
multitudes, without employment, without industrial life, sinking down into 
misery and decay". And the Protectionist policies that other powers 
imposed on their colonies only strengthened the case for Britain to expand 
its own empire. "Every part of the world's surface . . . not under the English 
flag is a country which ... probably will be closed to us by a hostile 
tariff'.^'' 
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Chapter 3 
"Keeping G. O. M. out of office" 

When, on 9 June 1885, Gladstone resigned after a defeat in the Commons, 
it was not clear either that the Conservatives would agree to form a 
ministry or who would lead it if they did. There was a strong argument 
against forming a government. The Liberals had only been defeated 
because of the defection of Irish Nationalists and some radicals. The 
radicals could hardly be expected to give consistent support to a 
Conservative government, and the Irish would only do so if the 
Conservatives offered them more generous concessions than the Liberals. 
A Conservative ministry might therefore find itself in a minority, and liable 
to be turned out as soon as the opposition could unite - the problem that 
Lord Derby had always faced and that Disraeli had very sensibly declined 
to face in 1873. As to the second question - who should be leader? - it was 
still the Queen's prerogative to invite whoever she wished to attempt to 
form an administration. But as the leadership of the party was uncertain, 
whoever the Queen chose had a strong incentive to accept the offer - if he 
turned it down, the Queen might ask his rival, allowing him to establish his 
leadership instead. On 1 1 June the Queen, on holiday at Balmoral, asked 
Salisbury, who accepted the commission. He received the message in his 
laboratory at Hatfield, where he was experimenting on a piece of wire. But 
could he form a government? 

It was essential that Northcote - still the party's leader in the Commons 
- should be brought in, and Salisbury decided to make his offer as 
generous as possible. One of the oddities of the British constitution was 
that the position of Prime Minister was not formally recognised. Instead, 
since the days of Walpole, 150 years before, it had been conventional that 
the Prime Minister of the day should occupy the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury. Salisbury would be Prime Minister, but he made Northcote the 
unprecedented offer that he should be First Lord of the Treasury as well as 
Leader of the Commons. Salisbury himself proposed to take the post of 
Foreign Secretary as well as being Prime Minister. Although disappointed 
that the Queen had not come to him rather than Salisbury, Northcote 
agreed to serve. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, a younger son of the 7* Duke of 
Marlborough, proved to be more difficult. He was a good speaker and 
debater, commanded strong support in the party, and would be essential to 
the government's survival in the Commons. But he was contemptuous of 
Northcote, and refused to serve under him in the Commons. Northcote had 
already accepted that he would not be premier, and now, rather than let 
Salisbury's efforts to form a government collapse because of Churchill's 
obduracy, he agreed to go to the Lords. He was again disappointed, but he 
would at least be First Lord of the Treasury and receive the title of Earl of 
Iddesleigh. Salisbury also agreed to allow him the use of 10 Downing 
Street, traditionally the Prime Minister's residence. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach - a Churchill ally - would become Leader of the Commons instead 
of Northcote. 

For over a week negotiations took place with Gladstone, the Queen 
acting as intermediary, to try to pin down the degree of support that he 
would give the minority government so as to allow it to get uncontroversial 
business through the Commons. Eventually, satisfactory assurances having 
been received, on 24 June, at the age of fifty-five, Salisbury became Prime 
Minister. 



The new premier was a gigantic figure. He was six feet, four inches tall 
and, although as a young man he was slim, from the age of about fifty he 
began to expand until he eventually weighed eighteen stone. He had his 
bath sunk into the floor so that he could get in and out of it more easily. 
His great bulk - and perhaps his aggression in debate - earned him the 
nickname of "the Buffalo". He dressed carelessly and carried small books 
in his pockets so that he had something to read, which must have added to 
the distinctive hang of his clothes. He once horrified the Prince of Wales, a 
stickler for correct dress, by arriving at Buckingham Palace in the wrong 
sort of trousers. He apologised: "It was a dark morning and I am afraid my 
mind must have been occupied by some subject of less importance."'"' The 
Irish MP T. P. O'Connor described him as "lumbering, uncouth, ponderous 
beyond the ordinary, black in visage, pale in cheek, heavy and awkward in 
frame; he strikes one as a very rough piece of nature's carving".'" He 
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looked so scruffy that, much to his family's amusement, he was once 
refused admission to the casino at Monte Carlo. 

His interests were most unaristocratic. He did not hunt or shoot or fish 
or go to the races. He read Greek, Latin, French and German with ease, and 
was well read in the literatures of all these languages. He conducted 
scientific experiments with electricity and magnetism - Churchill claimed 
that Salisbury was "never happy out of that damned laboratory at 
Hatfield".^^ 

He was one of the first people to use electricity for lighting. Female 
guests disliked it, as it was less flattering than the alternatives of gaslight or 
candles. One of his gardeners at Hatfield was the first person ever to die by 
electrocution when, in wet grass, he trod on an exposed electrical cable. 
Salisbury's daughter Gwendolen recalled the varied outcomes of these 
experiments: 

"There were evenings when the household had to grope about in 
semi-darkness, illuminated only by a dim red glow such as comes 
from a half-extinct fire; there were others when a perilous brilliancy 
culminated in miniature storms of lightning, ending in complete 
collapse. One group of lamps after another would blaze and expire 
in rapid succession, like stars in conflagration, till the rooms were 
left in pitchy blackness, and the evening's entertainment had to be 
concluded in the light of hastily collected bed-candles. The 
necessity of fuses was not yet recognised, and one evening a party 
of guests, on entering the Long Gallery after dinner, found the 
carved panelling near the ceiling bursting into flames under the 
contact of an overheated wire." 
They put the fire out by throwing cushions at it.''^ 

At the same time that he was experimenting with electricity, in 1877 
Salisbury was one of the first people in the country to install a telephone. 
Again, Gwendolen describes the experience: 

"Lord Salisbury at once started to send messages from one end of 
the house to the other, laying the connecting wires loosely over the 
floors of the principal rooms, to the eminent discomfort of his 
guests. One of them, Mr Robert Lowe, . . . caught his foot more than 
once in the wire entanglemenf .'*'' 
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Salisbury had a dry, cynical humour, and one of the secrets of his 
success in cabinet seems to have been his ability to gloss over difficulties 
with a joke. He was unimpressed by experts. He once advised the Viceroy 
of India: 

"No lesson seems to be so deeply inculcated by the experience of 
life as that you never should trust experts. If you believe the 
doctors, nothing is wholesome: if you believe the theologians, 
nothing is innocent: if you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe." 
He was especially scathing about military advisers. He warned Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the British Consul-General in Egypt: 

"When once you have permitted a military advance, the extent of 
that military advance scarcely remains within your own discretion. 
It is always open to the military authorities to discover in the 
immediate vicinity of the area to which your orders confine them, 
some danger against which it is absolutely necessary to guard, 
some strategic position whose invaluable qualities will repay ten 
times any risk or cost that its occupation may involve... and so, 
step by step, the imperious exactions of military necessity will lead 
you on into the desert". 
Two years later, he warned Baring again: 

"I would not be too much impressed by what the soldiers tell you of 

the importance of these places. If they were allowed full scope they 

would insist on the importance of garrisoning the moon in order to 

protect us from Mars.""^^ 

Like Gladstone and Disraeli, he disliked staying at Balmoral - it was 

too far from London, it was cold (he referred to it as "Siberia"), and it was 

boring. The Queen's secretary. Sir Henry Ponsonby, recalled that Salisbury 

"did not conceal his entire abhorrence of the place and the life there. He 

positively refused to admire the prospect or the deer"." 

Salisbury's two daughters, Maud and Gwendolen, were bright, 
intelligent girls, known unflatteringly as "the Salisbury Plains". Lady 
Salisbury herself was no great beauty. When the Shah of Persia came to 
England and stayed overnight at Hatfield House, another guest recorded 
that the Shah "expressed his wonder that Lord Salisbury did not take a new 
wife".'*' In October 1883, Maud married' Viscount Wolmer, a Liberal MP 
and heir to the Earl of Selbome. Gwendolen never married, was closely 
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attached to her father, and after his death wrote what, even though it was 
never completed, remains one of the best biographies of him. Although by 
now there were colleges for women at Oxford and Cambridge, Salisbury 
would not send his daughters to them. 

"I dare say these colleges are useful in furnishing a diploma to 

ladies who wish to be governesses: but for any other purpose I 

should do my utmost to dissuade any female relation over whom I 

had any influence from going there. ""^^ 

Shortly after he became Prime Minister he had his first attack of 

eczema, and was plagued by it on and off for the next five years, finally 

resorting to a visit to La Bourboule on the banks of the Dordogne, where 

the arsenic baths apparently did the trick. 



Salisbury knew that his government might well be a brief one. As it was in 
a minority in the House of Commons, he would have to call an election 
sooner rather than later so as to try to win a majority. The earliest this 
could happen would be in November, as the new registers for the enlarged 
electorate created by the 1884 Reform Act would not be ready until then. 
In the meantime. Lord Carnarvon, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
entered into secret talks with the Irish leader, Pamell, and managed to 
convince him that the Conservatives would make significant concessions 
to the Irish Nationalists. Salisbury had no intention of doing anything of 
the sort, but now was not the time to let Pamell know that. 

The election was eventually held in November 1885, and Salisbury 
contributed £2,000 to party funds. Pamell recommended the numerous 
Irish voters in Britain to support the Conservatives, which may have cost 
the Liberals as many as thirty-five seats. Even so, and although they made 
significant gains, the Conservatives still had fewer MPs than the Liberals. 
The Queen told Salisbury that she was "much distressed" at the 
"unsatisfactory" result, and begged him "not to desert her"/^ The Liberals 
on their own were evenly balanced with the Conservatives plus the Irish 
Nationalists. If the Conservatives could keep the support of the Irish or, as 
some thought possible, attract a section of the Liberals, they might be able 
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to hang on, and Salisbury decided to stay in power until Parliament 
reassembled. 

Churchill, the Secretary for India, was as difficult in government as he 
had been out of it. He first threatened to resign in August and then again in 
December, though Salisbury on each occasion managed to persuade him to 
stay on. When someone asked Salisbury what it was like to carry the 
burden of two offices of state, he replied, "in fact I have four - the Prime 
Ministership, the Foreign Office, the Queen, and Randolph Churchill - and 
the burden of them increases in that order. "^° 

As a public display of her support for Salisbury, on 21 January 1886 
the Queen opened Parliament in person - the first time since, as a favour to 
Disraeli, she had done so in 1877. By this time it had become clear that 
Gladstone would support Home Rule for Ireland and that the Conservatives 
would not. Parnell and the Irish promptly changed sides again, the 
government was defeated, Salisbury resigned, and by 1 February 
Gladstone was Prime Minister. The Queen offered Salisbury a dukedom, 
which he declined. On leaving office he returned to his laboratory at 
Hatfield and was annoyed to find that the piece of wire he had been 
experimenting on eight months earlier had disappeared. 



Salisbury now had the relatively easy task of waiting for Gladstone's 
government to collapse. Home Rule had split the Liberals before Gladstone 
even formed his government. As he developed his proposals, more of his 
colleagues defected as they discovered points of disagreement. Salisbury 
stayed put on the principle of opposition to Home Rule, the Conservatives 
remained united, and Liberal defections accumulated until Gladstone's 
majority finally disappeared. The Queen, who was adamantly opposed to 
Home Rule, stayed in contact with Salisbury while he was out of office, 
and would sometimes send him Gladstone's confidential letters to her. 
Salisbury deployed a series of arguments against Home Rule. 

• It was a fallacy that Home Rule was an alternative to independence; it 
would, on the contrary, lead inevitably to independence. 

• An independent Ireland was bound to be Britain's enemy: "In time of 
war you will have on your western side an island controlled, filled, 
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possibly prepared and equipped, by a Government that hates you 
bitterly."^^ 

• Ireland was not a nation: "Ireland is two nations . . . two deeply divided 
and bitterly antagonistic nations,"^^ and Home Rule would be a 
betrayal of the loyalists in Ulster. 

• The Irish were racially unfit to govern themselves: 

"You would not confide free representative institutions to the 
Hottentots ... What was called self-government ... works 
admirably well when it is confided to people of Teutonic race, but 
... it does not work so well when people of other races are called 
upon to join in it."" 

• Home Rule would lead to government by Roman Catholic priests, and 
"the worst government in the world is the government by priests".^'' 

• It would lead to anarchy and civil war in Ireland, and masses of poor 
workers would flee across the Irish Channel to England. The effect of 
this influx would be to lower wages, and every workman in England 
would be reduced to poverty. 

• Irish Home Rule would undermine British rule in India - it would be 
the beginning of the end for the British Empire. 

What Ireland really needed, he suggested, was another mass emigration of 
about a million people, preferably to Canada. 

Salisbury's family waited up until after two o'clock on the morning of 
8 June for news to arrive of the Commons division on the crucial second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. A telegram arrived. The bill had been 
defeated by a surprisingly comfortable majority of thirty. Lady Frances 
Balfour, Salisbury's niece by marriage recalled the occasion: 

"As we stood scarcely believing the size of the majority, the door at 

the further end opened, and framed in the light behind him stood 

his Lordship's massive figure. He seemed quite unconscious that on 

his shoulder in majestic calm sat a grey Persian cat, Bul-bul"."" 

Gladstone called an election. Two months earlier, Salisbury had 

calculated the effects of the Home Rule issue on the election that he even 

then expected. 

"I doubt any popular stirring on this question," he wrote. "The 
instinctive feeling of an Englishman is to get rid of an Irishman. 
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We may gain as many votes as Parnell takes from us. I doubt more. 

Where we shall gain is in splitting up our opponents. "^^ 
He had spent the months in opposition building bridges to the Liberal 
Unionists, and did his best to ensure that the new Parliament would have 
an anti-Home-Rule majority by persuading Conservative candidates not to 
run against Liberal Unionists seeking re-election. This gave eighty-seven 
Liberal Unionists a clear run. The overall result was a victory for the 
Conservatives, and Gladstone had to resign. But it did not give them an 
overall majority except when combined with the Liberal Unionists. So 
Salisbury's objective was to work as closely as possible with the Unionists 
and to bring them over eventually to the Conservative side. He even 
offered Lord Hartington, Liberal Unionist leader in the Commons, the 
opportunity to form a government in which Conservatives and Unionists 
would serve together. But Hartington refused, and Salisbury proceeded to 
form a purely Conservative administration, taking office as Prime Minister 
for the second time on 25 July 1886. 



Salisbury did not feel the same need to appease his former rival Iddesleigh 
as he had done the year before. This time, Salisbury himself became First 
Lord of the Treasury, but Iddesleigh was given the post of Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Randolph Churchill became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the Commons. 

The government soon showed signs of serious divisions, with 
Churchill, supported by other members of the cabinet, attacking 
Iddesleigh' s policy in Bulgaria. "How we shall hold together for twelve 
months I cannot conceive," Salisbury commented wearily to his wife. 
Churchill carried his dissent on foreign policy to the unusual and 
insubordinate length of conducting his own independent relations with the 
representatives of foreign powers. He also began to develop, publicly, an 
independent domestic policy. Salisbury tolerated all this because he needed 
Churchill in the Commons, but Cranbrook, the Lord President of the 
Council, complained to the Prime Minister that he was not asserting 
himself enough. Salisbury in reply accepted that "the machine is moving 
along with the utmost friction in both home and foreign affairs." But he 
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explained that "My self-renunciation is only an attempt - a vain attempt - 
to pour oil upon the creaking and groaning machinery. "^^ 

Meanwhile, by December 1886, Churchill was preparing his Budget 
and wanted to cut taxes. To achieve this he asked W. H. Smith, the 
Secretary for War (and founder of the newsagents), to cut his planned 
spending on defence. Smith refused. Churchill promptly wrote to Salisbury 
and resigned. To Churchill's surprise, Salisbury accepted his resignation. 
He had been treated by Salisbury until now as though he were 
indispensable, and he probably thought he was. But he had been trying 
Salisbury's patience, and he had chosen his ground badly; cuts in defence 
expenditure would never be a rallying cry for the Tory party faithful. Even 
so, the blow to the government was a serious one, and Salisbury decided 
that he should try once again to bring in the Unionists. For the second time, 
he offered the premiership to Lord Hartington, and Hartington again 
refused it. To replace Churchill as Chancellor, however, Salisbury 
managed to recruit George Goschen, a Liberal Unionist who had lost his 
seat at the election - one of the few to do so - and he found a new 
constituency for him. "I had forgotten Goschen," was Churchill's 
comment.^* Goschen refused to join the government unless Iddesleigh left 
it. So Iddesleigh agreed to go, and Salisbury resumed the Foreign Office. 
Smith took Churchill's place as Leader of the Commons and also became 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

When Churchill resigned some people thought the government should 
resign or that it would break apart. They were proved wrong. The 
government managed perfectly well - in fact far better - without Churchill. 
Salisbury was still a relative novice as Prime Minister. His first 
government had lasted less than eight months, and his second was just five 
months old when Churchill resigned, so his reputation was still uncertain. 
Many had judged that Churchill was the strong man in the ministry and 
that he would soon push Salisbury aside. Now all that had changed. 
Salisbury suddenly acquired the reputation of a smart operator who had 
ruthlessly cut down his most dangerous rival - because the manoeuvre was 
successful, this earned him enormous respect. Inevitably with a man of 
Churchill's standing there were calls over the years for his return to the 
government. Salisbury's reply was simple: "Did you ever know of a man 
who, having got rid of a boil on the back of his neck, wants another?"" 
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Salisbury had no particular plans for his government other than to stay 
in power. As he wrote to his brother: "I look upon my present mission as 
consisting in the duty of keeping G.O.M. out of office by all legitimate 
means. But what is to happen when he goes I cannot guess. "^'^ As 
Gladstone was now seventy- six years old, it was reasonable to assume that 
he would go before very long, and once he was gone, the Liberals might 
well decide to drop Home Rule. A reunited Liberal party would have a 
good chance of regaining power. Meanwhile, if Ireland was not to be given 
Home Rule, there was a question as to what should be done with it. 
Salisbury was not opposed to all concessions to the Irish, but they should 
be brought to heel first: "They must "take a licking"," he thought, "before 
conciliation will do them any good"''' To give the Irish a licking, he 
appointed his nephew, Arthur Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

One of the government's most important domestic measures was the 
introduction in 1888 of elected County Councils. Hitherto, local 
government in the counties had been conducted by quarterly sessions of 
the local magistrates - unelected men, appointed by the government at 
Westminster on the advice of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and drawn 
largely from the local gentry and aristocracy. This may seem a surprising 
measure for a Conservative government to introduce, especially one led by 
Lord Salisbury. But he believed some such change inevitable, and thought 
it would be a more conservative measure if he introduced it - a Peelite 
view of reform. Salisbury, like all the Conservative Prime Ministers of the 
Victorian era, was acutely aware of the need to satisfy a public opinion that 
demanded reform if he was to be allowed to do what he really wanted - 
which was to defend established interests. He explained this approach in 
Gladstone's language of "the classes" and "the masses". While the 
Conservative party, he wrote, relied most heavily on the "classes and 
dependents of class, ... we have so to conduct our legislation that we shall 
give some satisfaction to both classes and masses"." He also had the added 
inducement that some reform was desirable to please the Liberal Unionists, 
especially Joseph Chamberlain. 

Salisbury was even sympathetic to the view that it was desirable to 
reform the House of Lords, at least to a modest extent. In 1869 he had 
supported Russell's bill to allow up to twenty-eight life peers, and had told 
the Lords then, "We belong too much to one class, and the consequence is 
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that with respect to a large number of questions we are all too much of one 
mind."^^ Now, in 1888, Salisbury himself introduced a bill to allow up to 
fifty life peers. But it was postponed at Gladstone's suggestion and never 
revived. 

In 1889 the government took a significant - and expensive - step to 
increase the strength of the navy. For most of the nineteenth century it had 
been British policy to have a fleet 30% larger than its next largest rival. 
Britain now adopted a "Two-Power Standard", which meant that it aimed 
to have a navy as large as those of its two closest rivals added together. 

W. H. Smith died in October 1891 and a new Leader of the Commons 
had to be found. Of the four most likely candidates, George Goschen had 
the fatal disadvantage that he remained a Liberal Unionist, and would 
consequently find it hard to win the support of Conservative MPs. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Leader of the House in Salisbury's first government, 
was ill and refused the post. And Henry Matthews, the Home Secretary, 
was not up to it. That left Salisbury's nephew, Arthur Balfour, and 
Salisbury duly appointed him as the new Leader of the Commons and First 
Lord of the Treasury. 



The last election had been in July 1886, and the next one had to be held 
within seven years. Salisbury finally called it for July 1892. The 
Conservatives lost and Gladstone, with Irish Nationalist support, had a 
majority for a Liberal, Home Rule government. Lady Salisbury was 
shattered by the news that their eldest son. Lord Cranborne, had lost his 
seat at Darwen - a Lancashire constituency with a large proportion of 
Roman Catholic voters. "Damn the Catholics! Damn the Catholics!" she 
cried, and burst into tears. ^'' The Queen had been an avid supporter of 
Salisbury's government, if only to keep Gladstone out. "She need not say 
that he knows he possesses her confidence," she wrote to him in June 
1890, "and how anxious she is to support him in every way "^^ Now she 
complained that "it seems to me a defect in our much famed Constitution, 
to have to part with an admirable government like Lord Salisbury's ... 
merely on account of the number of votes."" Salisbury again declined the 
offer of a dukedom, but accepted the right to wear the Windsor uniform - a 
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special forai of dress devised by the Queen, and a right previously granted 
only to Melbourne, Aberdeen and Disraeli among the Queen's Prime 
Ministers. 

But the political struggle continued, and once again it was to focus on 
Home Rule. Salisbury's arguments were much as they had been seven 
years earlier. But this time he especially stressed how shameful it would be 
to betray the Protestants of Ulster. 

"We are to cut our country in two; and, in the smaller portion, we 
are to abandon a minority of our own blood and religion to the 
power of their ancient enemies, in spite of their bitter protest 
against the debasing and ruinous servitude to which we propose to 
leave them.""^ 
In May 1893 he visited Ireland for the first time in his life, going to Ulster 
to deliver a series of anti-Home-Rule speeches. 

Meanwhile the Home Rule Bill completed its passage through the 
Commons. A week later, after a stirring speech from Salisbury, the Lords 
overwhelmingly rejected it. Gladstone, after a few more months in office, 
resigned and was replaced by Lord Rosebery. Just fifteen months later, 
Rosebery too resigned and the Queen invited Salisbury to replace him. 
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Chapter 4 
"The Hotel Cecil" 

Salisbury assumed that he would need the Liberal Unionists' help to 
command a majority in the Commons and the new administration marked 
their effective integration with the Conservatives. Although Goschen had 
joined Salisbury's government as early as January 1887, the two leading 
Liberal Unionists - the Duke of Devonshire (formerly Lord Hartington) 
and Joseph Chamberlain - had hitherto held aloof. While they would still 
not join the Conservative party, they now joined the government - 
Devonshire as Lord President of the Council and Chamberlain as Colonial 
Secretary. Salisbury himself, as usual, took the Foreign Office, and his 
nephew Arthur Balfour resumed his posts as Leader of the Commons and 
First Lord of the Treasury. He appointed another nephew, Arthur's 
younger brother Gerald, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, though outside the 
cabinet. Family favours extended beyond the government to the Church. 
The Prime Minister made his cousin, Edward Talbot, Bishop of Rochester 
without even bothering to consult the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Salisbury's third administration took office on 25 June 1895 and he 
immediately called a general election. He had already been raising money 
for this from some Indian princes, whom he persuaded to contribute to 
Conservative party funds for the sake of "the maintenance of private rights 
and of national traditions". In case they were surprised at this appeal from 
the imperial power, he explained that "The struggle before us is so severe 
that we need to enlist on our side all our natural allies."*'^ 

Salisbury had to prepare for the possibility that the Home Rule Liberals 
might win again, and so he had his excuses ready for a second veto by the 
House of Lords. He argued that it would not be enough if the Home Rulers 
won a majority in the Commons; they must also win a majority "of the 
nation in all its main divisions"*' - that is, in England as well as Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. This raised the bar so high that there was virtually no 
chance the Home Rulers could get over it. Just in case they did, Salisbury 
had another argument ready. If the Home Rulers won the election, however 
comprehensively, that did not mean that the electorate supported Home 
Rule. After all, there were always many issues at stake in an election. As 
Salisbury put it: "How can a man give you a clear answer if he has only 
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one answer to give and you ask him ten questions at the same moment?"^" 
He need not have worried. The election turned out to be a resounding 
victory for the new government. Between them, Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists won 411 seats (341 seats to the Conservatives and seventy to the 
Liberal Unionists), giving them the largest majority since 1832. 

Like his predecessors, Salisbury found that he could not always get his 
own way in cabinet. Gerald Balfour brought forward an Irish Land Bill to 
help Irish tenants buy the farms they worked. The bill had cabinet 
approval, but Salisbury disliked it, refused to speak in its favour, and did 
his best behind the scenes - though with only partial success - to get the 
bill wrecked as it passed through Parliament. He carried on complaining 
even after the Act was in place. The "disastrous Land Act," he wrote, "... 
adds so much to our difficulties now, and . . . almost disables me for the 
future from defending the rights of property in Ireland"." Gerald Balfour 
was to be Chief Secretary for nearly five years and his verdict on his uncle 
at the end of this time was that "The so-called Prime Minister disliked Irish 
affairs and understood nothing of them."" 

Even in foreign policy, his area of special expertise, Salisbury was 
liable to be overruled by his colleagues. When there was a public outcry 
against the Turkish massacres of Armenian Christians, Salisbury doubted 
whether there was anything Britain could do about it. He was always 
conscious of Britain's inability to intervene abroad militarily, for the 
simple reason that its standing army was so small. "We are fish" was a 
favourite phrase - reminding whoever he was talking to that Britain was a 
maritime, not a land, power. Still, he thought that something should be 
done about the Armenians. Yet when he proposed sending the 
Mediterranean fleet through the Dardanelles to threaten the Turks, he 
found the navy and the majority of the cabinet thought it too dangerous. "I 
am administering a policy in which I entirely disbelieve," he complained to 
Goschen, by now First Lord of the Admiralty, "and which I fear may lead 
to much disgrace."" He also resented what he saw as the navy's cowardice 
after he had taken the trouble to build up its strength. "If our ships are 
always to be kept wrapped in silver paper for fear of their paint getting 
scratched," he told the Queen, "I shall find it difficult to go on defending 
the Naval Estimates in Parliament."" But he could not get his own way. 
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It was easier to wield British power and show moral leadership in 
Africa. The Sudan, which had in effect remained independent since the 
days of General Gordon, was a fiercely Islamic country where about a 
quarter of the population were slaves, and which exported Christians and 
pagans as slaves to the Arab world. Salisbury spoke in the Lords of "our 
desire to extirpate from the earth one of the vilest and cruellest despotisms 
which has ever been seen", ''^ and a year later the Sudan was reconquered 
by an Anglo-Egyptian army led by General Kitchener. At the decisive 
battle of Omdurman, near Khartoum, the British-led forces, armed with 
machine guns, smashed Sudanese warriors armed with spears. The 
casualties suggest that it was more of a massacre than a battle: 11,000 
Sudanese were killed and just forty-eight British and Egyptians. 

But Britain's rights in the Sudan were disputed by France. And when 
the Anglo-Egyptian force set out, there was also the consideration that - as 
well as the high moral purpose of freeing the country from slavery - a 
French force was marching 2,000 miles across Africa and about to claim a 
portion of the Sudan for France. Salisbury was not prepared to tolerate this, 
and Kitchener, after defeating the Sudanese, marched south to confront the 
French at Fashoda (now known as Kodok). At this point, there seemed to 
be a real possibility of war between the two countries, but the French 
foreign minister observed that "we have nothing but arguments, and they 
have got troops"'* and so France gave in. 



Weight and age took their toll on Salisbury. A Parliamentary reporter 

described his "favourite attitude" in the Lords: 

"[He sits with] his head sunk on his chest, his clenched fists dug 
into the cushion of the bench supporting his ponderous figure. This 
post has special advantages, inasmuch as it implies close attention, 
whilst affording opportunity for decently dropping asleep "" 

At the age of sixty-eight, he bought a tricycle so that he could get more 

exercise. He would ride around London and his estate at Hatfield wearing a 

purple velvet poncho. 

"He thoroughly enjoys his exercise," one visitor to Hatfield noted, 
"and is always in terror lest he be ambushed by some of the 
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numerous grandchildren who all think him fair game. Recently at 

Beaulieu two of them were found by their mother on a wall above 

his Lordship's favourite walk, where they were awaiting his arrival 

with two huge jugs of water."^^ 

In November 1898, Lady Salisbury died. She had had a stroke about a 

year earlier, and a more serious one in July, from which she never fully 

recovered. Salisbury was devastated. He immediately went down with flu, 

and was too ill even to attend the funeral. 



From the summer of 1899 the British government began to prepare for war 
against the Boer republic of the Transvaal in South Africa. Since 1881 
Britain had claimed suzerainty over the Transvaal, and the usual meaning 
of suzerainty is authority over a country's external relations while its 
internal affairs are its own business. Britain would not accept this 
limitation in the case of the Transvaal, where there were a growing number 
of British immigrants whom the Boers refused to grant equal rights. Britain 
pressed the Boers to make concessions to the migrants, but in Salisbury's 
mind "the real point to be made good to South Africa is that we not the 
Dutch are boss"." Expecting war, he started sending troops to South 
Africa. In October 1899 the government of the Transvaal demanded the 
withdrawal of the British troops that were beginning to surround it. The 
demand was refused, and war followed. 

At first the war went well for the Boers. The British suffered a serious 
defeat at Ladysmith and were besieged at Kimberley and Mafeking, where 
Salisbury's son Edward was serving in the army under Colonel Baden- 
Powell (later the founder of the Boy Scout movement). As the war 
continued to go badly, Salisbury came under criticism. He was not a 
convincing war leader. After an especially downbeat speech in the Lords, 
in which Salisbury took the opportunity to denounce the British 
constitution for its inadequacies in time of war. Lord Rosebery rather tartly 
replied that the country "will have to be inspired by a loftier tone and by a 
truer patriotism than we have heard from the Prime Minister to-night."^" A 
few weeks later Lord Esher (the former Reginald Brett) commented, "I 
cannot imagine what has happened to Lord Salisbury. His speeches show 
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much weariness and entire misunderstanding of the people's mood."^' But 
on 28 February 1900 the siege of Ladysmith was lifted, the nation rejoiced, 
and criticism of Salisbury began to subside. On 17 May the siege of 
Mafeking was lifted, and the nation was ecstatic. During the course of the 
summer more victories followed. 

But there was growing criticism of Salisbury within the cabinet. Lord 
George Hamilton, the Secretary for India, wrote to Curzon, the Indian 
Viceroy, in September 1900: 

"The Cabinet is a funny body, and this Cabinet collectively a most 

effete organization. This is mainly the chiefs fault. He won't press 

for a decision, he does not keep people to the point, and all sorts of 

irrelevant trivialities are discussed "ad nauseam" to the exclusion of 

affairs of real importance. If it was not for the general regard felt 

for him by his colleagues and their departmental efficiency the 

whole concern must long ago have tumbled to pieces."^ ^ 

Even Arthur Balfour complained that his uncle was getting "more and 

more impossible to do business with".^^ Salisbury was seventy, tired, and 

physically unfit. Always short-sighted, his eyesight was now deteriorating, 

and he had a growing inability to recognise people. His grandson tells of 

one occasion: "Once, standing behind the throne at a Court ceremony, he 

noticed a young man smiling at him. "Who is my young friend?" he 

whispered to a neighbour. "Your eldest son," the neighbour replied."*'' But 

mentally Salisbury was as alert as ever. Hamilton conceded that, "if he will 

give his attention to any subject, he can grasp all its features and 

idiosyncrasies quicker than any man I ever dealt with, and he is the greatest 

master of compact and expressive language in politics".*^ 

The Liberals were split over the war, with most of them opposed to it. 
As long as it was successful, which it now appeared to be, the war was 
popular, and in September 1900 - with the Liberals divided and most of 
them branded as unpatriotic - Salisbury thought it would be a good 
moment to call an election. Conservatives and Liberal Unionists between 
them won 402 seats - another decisive victory, only marginally less 
resounding than that of 1895. 



A younger son of the T' Duke of Abercom, Aberdeen's stepson. 
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But though the election was a triumph for the Prime Minister, some of his 
colleagues, including Arthur Balfour, were determined to take the 
opportunity of the subsequent government reshuffle to persuade him to 
stand down from the Foreign Office. They tossed about among themselves 
the hot potato of who should have the task of persuading the great man that 
it was time for him to leave the post that he loved and had held for most of 
the past twenty-two years. They finally agreed that the Queen would be the 
best person to do it, but though Victoria sympathised with their objective, 
she was no keener than they were to take on the task. Fortunately for the 
conspirators, Salisbury's family was also pressing him to take things 
easier, and in the event he did not need persuading by his colleagues. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne succeeded him, but Salisbury insisted on 
overseeing the work of the new Foreign Secretary and requisitioned three 
large rooms in the Foreign Office as his new place of work. 

Salisbury's eldest son, Lord Cranborne - recalled from South Africa, 
where he too had been serving in the army - became Lansdowne' s Under- 
Secretary, which made him the government's foreign policy spokesman in 
the Commons. Arthur Balfour remained as First Lord of the Treasury and 
Leader of the Commons, and his younger brother Gerald now entered the 
cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. Salisbury also brought his son- 
in-law the Earl of Selbome, another Liberal Unionist, into the cabinet as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. So he now had two nephews and a son-in-law 
in the cabinet and a son just outside it. We should not imagine that all these 
appointments were made on merit. Fellow-Tory Lord Balcarres observed 
that there was "a universal belief in ... Cranborne' s complete and 
invincible incompetence".** In 1888 Salisbury had sold three acres of 
property in the Strand for £200,000. The site was redeveloped, and the 
most prominent new building there was the Hotel Cecil - with 800 rooms, 
it was the largest in Europe. The Liberal MP Henry Labouchere nicknamed 
the new government "the Hotel Cecil". 



Grandson of the Lansdowne who had served in the cabinets of Melbourne, 
Russell, Aberdeen and Palmerston. 
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In December 1900 the Boers counter-attacked. Salisbury was exasperated. 
"You will not conquer these people until you have starved them out,"^' he 
told St John Brodrick, the Secretary for War. The British had already 
started burning the farms of Boers who were suspected of aiding the 
enemy, so starvation was a real threat. Other farms were burnt by the Boers 
themselves to punish those who surrendered to the British. With many 
farms destroyed and the menfolk on others gone to fight, the British army 
set up camps - known as "concentration camps" - where the Boers' 
women and children, and many blacks who had the misfortune to be in the 
way, could be accommodated until the war was over. 32,000 men, women 
and children died in these camps, mainly because of the high rate of 
disease in the unsanitary conditions there. Salisbury regretted the deaths, 
but was philosophical: 

"The Boers should have thought of [the consequences] when they 

invaded the Queen's dominions - without a cause... The horror of 

concentration camps followed on this decision almost of necessity. 

The huddling together of so many human beings, especially women 

and children, could not but cause a great mortality - particularly 

among a people so dirty as the Boers."** 
On 22 January 1901 Queen Victoria died. She had liked Lord Salisbury 
(sometimes she would even pop round to Hatfield for lunch), and had the 
highest regard for him. 

"Who has been my greatest Prime Minister?" she once asked a 

courtier. 

"Lord Beaconsfield," he suggested. 

"No! Lord Salisbury."*' 
Salisbury did not really approve of the new King, Edward VII, a notorious 
womaniser and a man who took trousers seriously, but the two men now 
managed to get on tolerably well. 

In March 1901, Salisbury passed Gladstone's total period in office as 
Prime Minister; Salisbury's remains the longest tenure since Lord 
Liverpool's in the 1820s. He had felt for some time that he ought to retire, 
but he was unwilling to go in the middle of a war. On 31 May 1902 the 
Boers surrendered and recognised British sovereignty, which was what 
Britain had been fighting for. He might have resigned then, but King 
Edward's coronation was scheduled for 26 June, and he decided to wait 
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until that was out of the way and then go. There was a question as to who 
should succeed him. Naturally, he wished his nephew Arthur Balfour to do 
so, and as the Conservative leader in the Commons for the past eleven 
years, Balfour was the obvious candidate. Joseph Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire were possible alternatives, but they were both Liberal 
Unionists in a predominantly Conservative government, and their claims 
were weaker anyway. The coronation was postponed at the last minute 
when the King had a serious attack of peritonitis, and rescheduled for 9 
August. Salisbury was still determined to resign - the question now was 
merely whether to wait for the postponed coronation. Finally, on 1 1 July, 
he resigned. The choice of a new Prime Minister lay with the King, and 
there was little doubt whom he would send for. The day after Salisbury's 
resignation, his nephew became Prime Minister. 



Salisbury still loved new technology. He was one of the first people to buy 
a car. He bought one in France in 1902, and another in England the next 
year. But his health was in decline. In November 1902, his daughter 
Gwendolen reported that "I think he misses the work, misses the 
grindstone on which to sharpen the mind, of course lethargy must come 
with so great a weight as he carries about."^° He had injured his leg when 
he fell off his tricycle the previous year - it became ulcerous after he 
damaged it again and never quite healed. 

By now he slept in a chair because he had difficulty breathing when he 
was lying down. On 10 August 1903 he fell off it and had a heart attack. It 
soon became clear that he was dying. When his daughter Maud asked the 
doctor what exactly the problem was, he replied rather unhelpfully that "it 
was just that the machine was worn out."" On the 22°'' Sahsbury died 
peacefully, surrounded by his family, including his nephew the Prime 
Minister. He was seventy-three. He left instructions that he should not be 
buried at Westminster, but with his wife at Hatfield. 
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While Salisbury professed that "there are no absolute truths or principles in 
politics" and even that "nothing matters very much",^^ in practice he was 
strongly attached to three things: the aristocracy, the rights of property, and 
the empire. These views made him at home the most conservative and 
abroad the most imperialist of the Victorian Prime Ministers. 

He was the last Prime Minister to sit in the House of Lords while in 
office, and in his struggle against Home Rule he was the last politician to 
use the power of the Lords effectively so as to frustrate a major reform. He 
always distrusted the people, but in his later years managed to hide this in 
public and to accept - at least metaphorically - "the hearty shake of the 
filthy hand". Greatly assisted by the split in the Liberal party, he proved 
adept at winning elections in an era when, for the first time, the majority of 
the electorate were working class. The mature Salisbury's basic view of 
politics had changed little since his youth. He still saw it as a struggle 
between the haves and the have-nots, but the balance of power had now 
shifted to the have-nots. 

"We are in a state of bloodless civil war," he told W. H. Smith in 

1889. "No common principles, no respect for common institutions 

or traditions, unite the various groups of politicians who are 

struggling for power. To loot somebody or something is the 

common object, under a thick varnish of pious phrases."" 

He saw his role in life as fighting a rearguard action against democracy to 

preserve the rights of aristocracy, conquest and property. In this, he was 

more or less successful, but the victory was a temporary one. Within 

twenty years of his death, much of what he fought for had been lost, and 

within fifty years almost all of it. While he would have regretted this, he 

would not have been surprised. The central task of the conservative, he 

believed, was to delay inevitable and undesirable change - and even a 

temporary victory was worthwhile for, as he once said, "delay was life".''' 
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Lord Rosebery 

Chapter 1 
"He is original all day long" 

Rich, brilliant and charaiing, Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister when 
he was just forty- five - younger than anyone else in the Victorian era - and 
a glittering future lay before him. In the event, his career in office came to 
an abrupt end less than sixteen months later. He lived for another thirty- 
four years, but never held power again. As he grew older Rosebery 
considered why he had, as he felt, been a failure. "The secret of my life," 
he concluded, "which seems to me sufficiently obvious, is that I always 
detested politics."' 



Archibald Philip Primrose, born on 7 May 1847 at Lord Stanhope's house 
in Berkeley Square, was the third child and first son of Lord Dalmeny, heir 
to the 4"' Earl of Rosebery. The rise of the Primroses was a reward for their 
services to the Scottish crown in the seventeenth century, and it was in 
Scotland - at Dalmeny, near Edinburgh - that they had their principal 
home and estate. 

Archibald's father, Lord Dalmeny, held minor office under Lord 
Melbourne. In 1843 he married Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope - the daughter 
of Earl Stanhope and a bridesmaid at Queen Victoria's wedding. Her 
mother. Lady Stanhope, had at one time been Frederick Lamb's mistress 
and was now rumoured to be Melbourne's (but was not). The young Queen 
thought Wilhelmina "rather hard".^ Peel's view was that the couple were 
ill-matched. "He is a shabby-looking little fellow," he wrote to his wife. "I 
should not think the prospects of happiness very flattering." Wilhelmina 
was described by Disraeli many years later as "a brilliant woman . . . She 
has the quickest, and the finest, perception of humor I know, with 
extraordinary power of expression, and the Stanhope wif ."^ Dalmeny 
seems to have been a more earnest figure, and was the author of An 
Address to the Middle Classes upon the Subject of Gymnastic Exercises. 
This pamphlet - published in 1848 and a work ahead of its time - argued 
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that the middle classes did not take enough exercise. Keeping fit, he 
explained, was not a problem for either the lower or the upper classes. 
"Poverty compels the one, pleasure prompts the other, to adopt the habits 
and enjoy the benefits of physical exertion. The daily labour for daily 
bread maintains the vigour of the labourer. The chase, the gun, the foil, 
preserve the health of the gentleman."^ 

On 23 January 1851, Dalmeny died suddenly of a heart attack. He was 
just forty. Three-year-old Archibald became the new Lord Dalmeny. His 
mother moved the family to the Stanhopes' country home: Chevening, near 
Sevenoaks in Kent - now the Chancellor of the Exchequer's official 
country residence. Three years later she married Lord Harry Vane, brother 
and heir to the immensely rich Duke of Cleveland, whom he succeeded in 
1865. Vane bought Battle Abbey near Hastings as a home for his new 
family, but they often stayed at Chevening, which was Dalmeny' s 
favourite home. He did not get on very well with his mother, who thought 
him "a terribly dull little boy"/ She always preferred his younger brother - 
her fourth and last child, Everard. The year after his mother's remarriage, 
when he was just eight, he was sent away to boarding school in 
Hertfordshire. 

When he was thirteen he was sent to Eton. Two years later, after he had 
published a privately printed volume of poetry, his schoolmaster, William 
Johnson, reported that he had "a rare literary faculty", but lacked "the 
tenacious resolution of one that is to be great". He added: "He is original 
all day long; too original to be very popular."' When Dalmeny was 
seventeen the same schoolmaster commented: "I have a dismal foreboding 
of this rare, fine intellect being wasted, either on society or the turf."* He 
wrote to another teacher, "I would give you a piece of plate if you would 
get that lad to work. He is one of those who like the palm without the 
dust."' Johnson - who wrote the words of the Eton Boating Song - took an 
excessively fond interest in his pupils and, some years after Dalmeny left, 
was dismissed from Eton and changed his name to William Cory. 

Disraeli met young Dalmeny for the first time when he had just left 
Eton, and thought him "very intelligent and formed for his time of life".'" 
A few months later, in January 1866, he went up to Christ Church, Oxford. 
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On 4 March 1868, Dalmeny's grandfather died. At the age of twenty and 
still an undergraduate he became the 5th Earl of Rosebery, with an income 
of more than £30,000 a year, mainly from over thirty-three square miles of 
estates in Scotland, and a seat in the House of Lords. He and Lord 
Aberdeen were the only Victorian Prime Ministers who had no experience 
of life in the Commons and it is probably not a coincidence that they had 
the two shortest tenures of office. He decided he would win the 1869 
Derby and bought a horse to do it, but the authorities at Christ Church 
informed him that owning a racehorse was incompatible with his status as 
an undergraduate. The choice for Rosebery was not a difficult one. He 
wrote to tell his mother. "Dear Mother, I have left Oxford. I have secured a 
house in Berkeley Square; and I have bought a horse to win the Derby. 
Your affectionate Archie." ^^ So he left Oxford without a degree, and his 
horse came last in the Derby. 

Rosebery occupied his twenties enjoying himself. He spent heavily on 
betting and horses. To be closer to the racecourse, he bought a splendid 
house at Epsom - The Durdans - for £25,000. He was a good shot and 
often killed hundreds of creatures a day. He travelled widely in Europe and 
North America, including three visits to the USA. In 1872 he was offered a 
junior post in the government, but refused it. 

On 20 March 1878 he married Hannah de Rothschild, a Jewess, and the 
only child of Baron Meyer de Rothschild. Rosebery had been introduced to 
her ten years earlier by Mrs Disraeli at Newmarket. The novelist Henry 
James described her as "large, coarse, Hebrew-looking, with hair of no 
particular colour and personally unattractive".'" Both her parents were 
dead and she had inherited great wealth, including the mansion of 
Mentmore in Bedfordshire. Exactly how much her fortune was worth is 
uncertain, but Rosebery' s income of £30,000 a year before his marriage 
turned into one of £140,000 - about £14 million in today's money - after 
it. His mother, who was anti-Semitic, inevitably disapproved. So did some 
Jews. The Jewish Chronicle called the marriage a "lamentable occurrence". 
"We mourn, we deplore this degeneracy," it wrote, "and we pray to God 
fervently to spare the community a similar grief"' ^ Some indication of 
Rosebery' s standing in society is given by the guests at his wedding, who 
included the Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister, Disraeli. Disraeli had 
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been a friend of Hannah's parents (her father was the man who once let 
Disraeh's cat out of the bag), and he gave the bride away. 

In 1879 Rosebery was instrumental in persuading Gladstone to stand 
for election at Midlothian. When Gladstone visited his prospective 
constituency, he stayed with Rosebery at Dalmeny and, at his host's 
request, marked the occasion by cutting down a Spanish chestnut in 
Dalmeny Park. Rosebery accompanied the Grand Old Man at all the 
speeches of his Midlothian campaign. He was becoming a fair speaker 
himself and Gladstone observed his popularity: "Rosebery," he told 
Granville, "has made a great impression and is a hero not only in 
Edinburgh but in Glasgow." ^"^ Ten years later J. M. Barrie, the creator of 
Peter Pan, wrote: 

"During the first Midlothian campaign Mr Gladstone and Lord 

Rosebery were the father and son of the Scottish people. Lord 

Rosebery rode into fame on the top of that wave, and has kept his 

place in the hearts of the people, and in oleographs on their walls, 

ever smce. 

(Oleographs, more popular then than now, were prints made to look like oil 

paintings.) After the Liberal triumph at the 1880 election, Gladstone wrote 

to Lord Granville: 

"Rosebery ... is very decidedly a remarkable man, not a mere 

clever man: and is to be evidently the leader of the Liberal party in 

Scotland... From the first time I ever saw him I liked him and 

thought highly of him: but he has opened out upon me 

marvellously.""' 

When Gladstone formed his government he wanted Rosebery to take a 

senior post outside the cabinet, but Rosebery refused on the ostensible 

grounds that this would make it look as though he had helped Gladstone in 

Midlothian so as to advance his own career. Two further offers were made 

and refused, but he was annoyed that he was not offered a place in the 

cabinet when the Duke of Argyll resigned. Eventually, in July 1881, he 

was offered the position of Under-Secretary at the Home Office, with 

special responsibility for Scotland. This appealed to him and he accepted, 

but he assumed that the post, with him in it, would before long be moved 

into the cabinet. Gladstone had given no such assurance, merely saying in 

his usual cloudy way that he did "not think that the arrangement would last 
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very long in its present form", and that "within the next six months [there 
would be a] further manipulation of political affairs and with this there is 
the likelihood of development uncertain as to time, but certain."'^ Who 
could say what this meant? 



The Roseberys' first son - Harry - was bom on 8 January 1882. They 
already had two daughters: Sybil (named after the heroine of Disraeli's 
novel) and Margaret. When Gladstone's daughter Mary wrote to 
congratulate them on Harry's birth, Rosebery replied, rather oddly, "I 
cannot pretend to be much excited about an event which occurs to almost 
every human being and which may cause me a good deal of annoyance."'* 
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Chapter 2 
"The man of the future" 

Rosebery was becoming increasingly frustrated that he had not been 
offered a place in the cabinet. He explained that he was upset not on 
personal grounds, but because his lack of promotion was an insult to 
Scotland and a breach of the understanding that he thought had existed 
when he agreed to join the government. In December 1882 there was a 
minor cabinet reshuffle, with places found for two new entrants - Lord 
Derby and Charles Dilke. Rosebery' s annoyance at his continued lack of 
promotion was exacerbated by the casual way in which Gladstone broke 
the news to him - at the Savoy, during the interval in a performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's lolanthe. He embarked on a brief, reproachful 
correspondence with the Prime Minister. He complained that it seemed as 
though he would be kept "for ever in a subordinate position", but 
simultaneously assured Gladstone: 

"I do not value office at all. It is a sacrifice of much that renders life 

pleasant to me, leisure, and independence, and the life of the 

country... if the result of all this should be my retirement into 

private life, I should have nothing personal to regref . '^ 

On 20 December, Rosebery demanded that "I may at once be told either 

that a new arrangement will be made or that my resignation is accepted."^" 

By now Gladstone too was becoming infuriated. 

"I am sorry to say," he told Granville, "that Rosebery has inflicted 

on me a set of letters which appear to me astonishingly foolish, 

about the neglect of his country [i.e., Scotland], the necessities of 

his position, and the like: a tempest in a tea-kettle. It is marvellous 

how a man of such character and such gifts can be so silly."" ' 

Gladstone temporarily persuaded him to withdraw his threat of 

resignation, but Rosebery' s fundamental unhappiness persisted, and the 

skirmishing continued. Finally, in June 1883, he did resign. Edward 

Hamilton, Gladstone's secretary and Rosebery' s friend since they had been 

at Eton together, commented: 

"I have known him intimately for twenty-three years . . . and yet I 
have never really understood him. He is an extraordinary mixture. 
He has brilliant abilities and in many ways special aptitude for 
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political life; but I fear his over- sensitive, thin-skinned nature will 
sadly stand in the way of a really successful political future. "^^ 
Shortly after this episode, Gladstone offered him a hypothetical Scottish 
ministerial post outside the cabinet. Rosebery coolly replied, "I am 
convinced that for me there is no middle term of usefulness between that of 
absolute independence and Cabinet office."^ ^ With that, he and Lady 
Rosebery set off on a six-month tour of the USA and Australia. 



Almost as soon as Rosebery returned, in March 1884, the government 
resumed its attempts to bring him back in, although no firm offer was made 
until November, when he was offered the Commissionership of Works - a 
post that Gladstone proposed to raise to cabinet rank for Rosebery' s 
benefit. Rosebery refused it, on the grounds - he said - that he disagreed 
with the government's Egyptian policy, though he also told Granville that 
"It is not ... an attractive post, having neither dignity nor importance". ^'^ 
But the offer was kept open. 

Rosebery was developing a positive attitude to imperialism that was 
unusual for a Liberal. Like Salisbury, in his public speeches he portrayed 
the empire as a vital issue for the welfare of the British working classes. 
But whereas Salisbury alleged that British workers' jobs depended on 
exports to the empire, Rosebery saw it as a place where surplus workers 
could emigrate. 

"This," he claimed, "is the real working-men's question - to 

preserve these great realms of plenty and content in which our 

superabundant population may find their future and their homes 

without ceasing to be Britons."" 

When, early in February 1885, the news arrived of Gordon's death at 

Khartoum, Rosebery decided that now was the time for him to join the 

government, and he accepted the Commissionership of Works. "My only 

call of duty is plain and simple," he told Gladstone, "to place myself at 

your disposal in the hour of difficulty and disaster."" It was a quixotic 

gesture, joining a sinking ship, but it had the singular advantage from his 

point of view that it was obviously quixotic - nobody could accuse him of 

acting from self-interest, an accusation to which he showed morbid 
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sensitivity. Gladstone responded by giving him the post of Lord Privy Seal 
as well. At the age of thirty-seven Rosebery was in the cabinet - for the 
few months of office remaining to the Liberals. Gladstone told Hamilton 
that it was "impossible to get anything out of Rosebery but a clever and 
brilliant reply, no matter how uninteresting the subject" ^^ - a possibly two- 
edged remark. 



At the general election in December, Gladstone stood again for Midlothian. 
As usual he stayed with Rosebery during the campaign, and after his 
personal victory at the poll returned to Hawarden by train from Edinburgh. 
Rosebery accompanied him to the station, surrounded by excited crowds. 
Hamilton wrote in his diary: 

"The enthusiasm of the crowd outside the station for Rosebery 

knew no bounds. They mobbed him and shouted for him. "i^o^-bery, 

Ros-hery'' was the universal cry, the crowd running with the 

carriage till we were fairly out of the Town. There never was a man 

who had the Scotchmen so completely at his feet. He is nearly as 

much "the uncrowned King of Scotland" as Parnell is "the 

uncrowned King of Ireland".""^ 

When it became apparent that Gladstone was prepared to introduce 

Home Rule, Rosebery was one of the first to support him. On 1 February 

1886, Gladstone returned to power and formed a Home Rule government. 

In his previous administration the Foreign Secretary had been Lord 

Granville, who had first joined the cabinet nearly thirty- five years earlier in 

October 1851. By 1885 it was obvious that he was past it. Gladstone's own 

idea was that the Earl of Kimberley should have the job. Nobody agreed 

with him. The Queen objected to Kimberley and recommended Rosebery, 

and Granville himself and other senior figures in the cabinet also supported 

his appointment. Gladstone acquiesced and, at his daughter Mary's 

wedding, where Rosebery was a guest, he made the offer, which Rosebery 

accepted. 

At the age of thirty-eight Rosebery was now one of the most senior 
figures in the government. While his appointment was clearly a recognition 
of his ability, of his aristocratic rank, and of his standing in Scotland, 
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which electorally was very important to the Liberals, he also benefited 
from the split in the party over Home Rule. The Liberal Unionists' 
departure created opportunities for rapid promotion. In a rare coincidence 
of views, Rosebery's conduct as Foreign Secretary was approved of by 
both the Queen and Mr Gladstone. The Prime Minister even told a Liberal 
party meeting in Manchester that in Rosebery "they see the man of the 
future".^'' 

Although Rosebery donated £5,000 to the party's funds for the 
campaign, the Liberals - as we have seen - were soundly beaten at the 
general election in July 1886 and Salisbury's Conservatives came back into 
office. In the autumn, Rosebery and Hannah set off for India and toured 
there for several months. An Indian prince who entertained them to dinner 
was surprised when Hannah was pointed out to him. "Oh, that is Lady 
Rosebery," he said. "Then I presume that his lordship has other wives. "^^ 
They came home via Italy, and Rosebery's son-in-law and biographer, the 
Marquess of Crewe, records that in Rome "interviews with the Pope, the 
King, and the leading Ministers broke into the ordinary sightseer's 
routine."^' 

Rosebery's tours of the Empire reinforced his enthusiasm for a new 
idea - Imperial Federation. In October 1888 he addressed an audience in 
Leeds: 

"The cause which we call Imperial Federation ... is worthy of the 
devotion of the people of the country. For my part, I can say from 
the bottom of my heart that it is the dominant passion of my public 
life. Ever since I traversed those regions which own the sway of the 
British Crown outside these islands, I have felt that there was a 
cause which merited all the enthusiasm and energy that men could 
give to it. It is a cause for which anyone might be content to live; it 
is a cause for which, if need be, anyone might be content to die."'^ 
He did not expect to die for it himself, of course. 

A few months later, early in 1889, Rosebery stood successfully for 
election to the newly established London County Council as an 
independent, and at its first meeting was elected chairman by a large 
majority. He held the post until July 1890. As, a couple of years earlier, he 
had told a friend that "I hate London,"" his interest in its municipal 
politics was surprising. 
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On 9 October 1890 Lady Rosebery was diagnosed with typhoid and 
within six weeks she was dead. "What can I say?" Rosebery wrote to 
Ferdinand de Rothschild. "Our happy home is a wreck, her children are 
motherless, and I have lost the best wife man ever had." Edward Hamilton 
became a close friend of the couple in the 1880s. 

"I never saw a woman so wholly absorbed in a man," he wrote. 

"Everything she did was done with the object of serving him. If he 

was in the room, nothing could turn her thoughts or eyes from him. 

It was the most touching fidelity I ever saw."^"^ 
While she was alive, Rosebery did not always appreciate this degree of 
absorption, and his son-in-law commented that "Rosebery' s manner to 
[Hannah] was sometimes abrupt, and he now and then seemed impatient of 
her obvious devotion to himself" But after her death, and for as long as he 
lived, which was another thirty-nine years, Rosebery kept his wife's 
bedroom as it had been when she died. In mourning for his wife, Rosebery 
effectively took 1891 as a year off from politics, though he kept in touch 
with Gladstone and contributed £2,000 for the fund that Gladstone 
organised to save the estate of his late colleague Lord Granville from 
bankruptcy. 



In 1892, Rosebery began to re-emerge into public life, serving briefly 
again as chairman of the London County Council. During that year's 
general election he actively supported Gladstone and the Liberals, but 
made it clear privately that he would not accept a post in the government if 
the Liberals won. Sir William Harcourt, next to Gladstone the leading 
Liberal in the Commons, commented that he was sorry to hear this, but 
"not surprised. After all it is pretty Fanny's way' and we have survived a 
good deal of it for many years."" When the Liberals did win, Rosebery's 
colleagues were determined that he should join the government anyway, 
and for a fortnight they put him under intense pressure. Even the Prince of 
Wales tried to persuade him that it was his duty to serve ("for the Queen's 
sake and for that of our great Empire!""), and Victoria herself let it be 



Not an expression one encounters much in the twenty-first century. It seems to 
mean, in a derogatory way, "it's what you'd expect from ..." 
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known that she too was most anxious that he should join the government as 
Foreign Secretary. The main reason for this was that she knew Rosebery 
would pursue Salisbury's foreign policy rather than Gladstone's; as 
Rosebery put it, "For seven years I have worked hard to make the foreign 
policy of this country continuous, whether I was in or out of office". ^^ 
Finally, on 15 August, Gladstone wrote to Rosebery to say that he 
proposed to put his name to the Queen, and then set off for Osborne to see 
her. It was now up to Rosebery either to accept his appointment or to stop 
Gladstone putting his name forward before it became a fait accompli. After 
further agonising, he allowed himself to be persuaded, and telegraphed to 
Gladstone at Osborne: "So be it. Mentmore."^^ 

Rosebery saw the Queen three days later and she thought he "looked 
low and could hardly speak when I expressed my satisfaction at his 
accepting office, observing that he thought they would have done better to 
leave him where he was." Victoria considered herself an authority on 
foreign affairs, and attempted to reassure Rosebery by telling him that "he 
knew I had helped him [in the past] and would do so again, which made 
him smile. I said work would do him good; but he replied that he had no 
one to look after his children."" Gladstone asked him to lead the 
government in the House of Lords as well, but this he absolutely refused to 
do. Gladstone even arranged for him to be made a Knight of the Garter - a 
great honour. 

A few weeks later Reginald Brett, a younger contemporary of 
Rosebery' s at Eton and a former Liberal MP, dined with him and recorded: 
"He is absolute at the FO. He informs his colleagues of very little, and does 
as he pleases. If it offends them, he retires ... Meanwhile his spirits have 
wonderfully recovered."'"' Rosebery certainly tried to do as he pleased, 
with the result that Gladstone came to regret making him Foreign 
Secretary. A couple of years after retiring from office, Gladstone prepared 
a memorandum analysing his political mistakes; Rosebery' s appointment 
was one of them. 

"The fatal element in this appointment," he wrote, "was 
[Rosebery' s] total gross misconception of the relative position of 
the two offices we respectively held and secondly his really 
outrageous assumption of power apart from both the First Minister 
and from the Cabinet." 
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Some time later, Gladstone added that "My bringing him to the Foreign 
Office . . . was done with a belief, not sustained by subsequent experience, 
in his competency and wisdom. ""^^ For his part, more than thirty years later, 
Rosebery told a visiting relative that his only mistake - "but a very big 
one" - had been to follow Gladstone. He should instead, he said, have 
followed Disraeli/' 

The rupture between Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary developed 
quickly. When, soon after the Liberals took office, an opportunity came to 
take Uganda, Rosebery was all for it and conducted his policy accordingly. 
When Gladstone found out, he was horrified. With difficulty, and 
supported by the cabinet, Gladstone managed to hold Rosebery back. But 
the issue did not go away, both men became very angry, and by 3 
November 1892 Gladstone was telling Harcourt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that "It has come to this - either Rosebery or I must go". Less 
than a fortnight later Rosebery was complaining that "Mr Gladstone is 
always violent and unreasonable, and snubs me at the Cabinets"." 

With the Ugandan crisis still unresolved, early in 1893 a second row 
erupted. The British Consul-General in Egypt, Lord Cromer (the former Sir 
Evelyn Baring), was concerned that the country's nominal ruler was not 
doing exactly as he was told. Cromer's solution was to ask for more British 
troops to be sent out, and Rosebery - a strong supporter of British control 
in Egypt - agreed. Gladstone took exactly the opposite view: "I would as 
soon put a torch to Westminster Abbey as send additional troops to 
Egypt... I can see nothing for it but for Rosebery to resign."'*'' But 
Gladstone calmed down, Rosebery managed to get his own way in the 
cabinet, and the troops were sent. Rosebery' s general view of colonial 
expansion was set out in a speech at the beginning of March: 

"It is said that our Empire is already large enough and does not 
need extension. That would be true enough if the world were 
elastic, but unfortunately it is not elastic . . . We have to consider 
not what we want now, but what we shall want in the future . . . We 
should, in my opinion, grossly fail in the task that has been laid 
upon us did we . . . decline to take our share in a partition of the 
world . . . which has been forced upon us".^^ 
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These last words are important. Rosebery started from the assumption that 
a partition of the world by the great powers was inevitable. The only 
choice facing Britain was whether or not to take a share in it. 



In the summer of 1893 Rosebery went on holiday to the German spa town 
of Bad Homburg. He was pursued there by the Marquess of Queensberry, a 
lunatic who invented the rules of boxing. Queensberry' s son, Lord 
Drumlanrig, was Rosebery' s secretary, and Queensberry decided that 
Rosebery, whom he regarded as a "Snob Queer", was trying to entice the 
young man into homosexuality. Queensberry wrote insulting, anti-Semitic 
letters to Rosebery (whom he addressed as "Cher fat boy"), and threatened 
to give him a public beating. The mad Marquess was seen off by the 
German police, and Rosebery complained wearily to the Queen: "It is a 
material and unpleasant addition to the labours of Your Majesty's service 
to be pursued by a pugilist of unsound mind."'^'' A little over a year later, 
Drumlanrig committed suicide by shooting himself through the mouth. 

The Queen made it clear to Rosebery that she would prefer it if he were 
Prime Minister, and told him, "You are the only one of the Ministry with 
whom I can talk freely."" Rosebery, she told her daughter Vicky, "is my 
support and very open towards and much devoted to me"/^ 
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Chapter 3 
"War to the knife" 

In the bitter dispute over Spencer's proposal to increase spending on the 
navy - which led to Gladstone's resignation - Rosebery, like most of his 
colleagues, was firmly on Spencer's side. As it became clear at the start of 
1894 that Gladstone's departure was likely, there was much agitation as to 
who should succeed him. There were just two serious contenders: 
Rosebery and Harcourt. Rosebery was undoubtedly the Queen's favourite, 
and the only thing therefore that could stop his appointment would be if his 
colleagues refused to serve under him. As Harcourt' s rudeness and 
arrogance had at one time or another upset most of the cabinet, there was 
little chance of this. But the Liberal backbenchers in the Commons, who 
had not dealt with Harcourt as a colleague in cabinet, and were inclined to 
resent the idea of a Prime Minister in the Lords, might well prefer the 
Chancellor. It was unimaginable in the nineteenth century that the views of 
mere backbenchers should be consulted on the appointment of a Prime 
Minister. Yet a Prime Minister without the support of the Commons could 
not survive. 

A key question was whether, if Rosebery were appointed, Harcourt 
would agree to serve under him. Harcourt was aware of his own 
unpopularity in the cabinet and knew that he would not immediately be 
able to win his colleagues' support. His strategy wavered. At one point he 
told his son Lewis "that the next Government is sure to go to pieces 
quickly, that he would just as soon it did so in Rosebery' s hands as his 
own"."*^ But then, spurred on by Lewis, he changed his mind and tried to 
dictate terms. The plan was that the terms would be humiliating for 
Rosebery if he accepted them, but would, the Harcourts calculated, put him 
in a bad light with the Liberal backbenchers in the Commons if he rejected 
them. The Harcourt ultimatum brought a rapid deterioration in relations 
between the two rivals. Rosebery told Hamilton, "now it is war to the 
knife. "^^ Harcourt indicated that it was quite impossible that he should 
serve under Rosebery, while Rosebery indicated that it was quite 
impossible that he should serve either under or over Harcourt. Rosebery 
was unaware of Harcourt' s prediction that the next government was "sure 
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to go to pieces quickly", but his own prediction was that Harcourt "would 
try and make his own government a success, and any other a failure. "^^ 

On 1 March Gladstone resigned. Harcourt now let it be known that he 
would in fact be willing to serve under Rosebery provided his terms were 
accepted. Rosebery responded by letting it be known that - though he had 
no wish to be Prime Minister, quite the opposite - he would be willing to 
serve over Harcourt, but that there was no question of his accepting 
Harcourt' s terms. On the afternoon of the 3"*, the Queen, without 
consulting any of the leading politicians, invited Rosebery to be Prime 
Minister, telling him that "he is the only one of the Liberal Government in 
whom she has any real confidence"." Rosebery accepted the commission, 
and set about trying to form a government. Later that afternoon, and again 
the next morning, he met with Harcourt. Harcourt was apparently under the 
impression that Rosebery accepted most of his terms, and on this basis he 
agreed to serve as Leader of the Commons as well as keeping his post as 
Chancellor. 

On the 5"" , Rosebery informed the Queen that he would be able to form 
a government, and kissed hands as Prime Minister. As far as he was 
concerned, he had made it quite clear both in writing and in his meetings 
with Harcourt that he accepted none of Harcourt' s conditions. Harcourt 
thought the opposite. So the Rosebery government was built on sand. 
Harcourt denounced Rosebery to a colleague as "a rogue and liar", was 
bitter because he was not Prime Minister himself, and resolved to act as far 
as possible independently of the man who was - which he thought his 
compact with Rosebery allowed him to do. The second man in the 
Commons, John Morley, was equally bitter because he had not been made 
Foreign Secretary. On the 6'\ he wrote to tell Rosebery that, though he 
would as requested remain at the Irish Office, he would do nothing to help 
the government in any other way. This was a serious blow, and Rosebery 
immediately replied, "Had I known that this was to be your definite 
attitude, I certainly would not have undertaken the Government and if I 
could honourably now I would give it up."" But it was too late. 
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The new Prime Minister was a proud, touchy man, easily offended. He was 
a superb writer and speaker, and had made his reputation in Scotland 
making stirring orations that capitalised on Scottish resentment of the 
English and - oddly for someone in his position - the common man's 
resentment of the aristocrat. He cared deeply about what people thought of 
him, not just in the way that all politicians do, but because he was almost 
obsessively concerned that he should not be thought scheming or 
ambitious. Although a public figure, he was in some ways a shy and 
retiring man, and became even more so after his wife's death, so that half 
of him was genuinely happy to be left alone with his books. But the other 
half was anxious for fame and adulation, and no man who is unambitious 
becomes Prime Minister. His son-in-law observed that "To have complete, 
unquestioning confidence in anybody was his chiefest difficulty. "^"^ And 
Granville put the same point more directly when he told Gladstone that 
Rosebery was "morbidly suspicious"." This characteristic was perhaps the 
other side of the coin to his constant fear that his own motives would be 
suspected. Lady Salisbury - a hostile observer - thought he loved no one 
and was "entirely inhuman"." 

Rosebery' s son-in-law noted that he was not a man who "ever suffered 
fools gladly, or endured boredom for long". He also commented on 
Rosebery' s eyes: "The eyes were remarkable. Light blue, and inclined to 
prominence, they were at times altogether expressionless, like the eyes of a 
bird."" Rosebery' s technique of staring with bulging, expressionless eyes 
at anyone who had incurred his displeasure was famous in high society - 
he even tried it on royalty. His rather abrupt manner to his wife was 
accompanied by a peremptory style with his servants, of whom he had a 
vast number, but they apparently liked him none the less for it. Edward 
Hamilton described him at Mentmore in August 1900: 

"He is imperious, and everything must be done with the greatest 

smartness; otherwise they are spoken to very sharply, so much so 

that I have at times felt quite hot. All the same I think they like him 

and take a pride in serving him."" 

Although most of his income came from the land, he was not one of 

those landlords who take a close interest in farming, and his lack of interest 

was so widely known that he was able to use it is a joke against himself. 
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One year, his cattle won some prizes at the National Fat Stock Club show, 
and he spoke at the dinner afterwards: 

"It is by personal, careful, and daily attention to the beasts on my 

part," he told the diners, "by wakeful nights devoted to the 

corpulence of a particular animal - by handing to every beast his 

appointed oil-cake from my own hand - it is only by these means 

that I have been able to obtain success. "^^ 

He built up a remarkable collection of books, which included 

Napoleon's travelling library. John Buchan wrote of the library at Durdans 

that it was "so full of rarities that the casual visitor could scarcely believe 

them genuine".'''' These included a Shakespeare First Folio, which when 

sold in 1933 obtained the then record price of £14,000. His youthful 

enthusiasm for shooting and horse-racing survived and he often went 

shooting with his friend the Prince of Wales. He enjoyed football, and used 

to go regularly to the FA Cup Final, long before politicians were expected 

to. 

He was obsessed with death, and liked to see the bodies of dead friends 
- and of the famous - before they were buried. He had never met Cardinal 
Newman, but his journal for 13 August 1890 records: 

"While at luncheon received telegram from Father Neville [of the 
Birmingham Oratory] to say that if I wished to see Cardinal 
Newman's remains I must come at once. So caught the 2.10 train. 
Arrived at the Oratory at 5".''' 
And he inspected the body. 

He was a devout Christian, read the Bible daily, and attended church 
regularly, but would walk out just before the sermon - disconcerting for 
the preacher. 

Rosebery's well known love of horse-racing tended to give him a 
reputation for lacking seriousness - which can only have been reinforced 
by his one addition to the gentleman's wardrobe. He found that the sharply 
pointed, starched collars of the day damaged his silk shirt-fronts, so he 
devised the Rosebery collar, which had rounded points and briefly came 
back into fashion in the 1970s. For reasons that are unclear, he somehow 
won a reputation as a physical coward. The Irish Nationalist Tim Healy 
famously said of him: "He is not a man to go tiger-shooting with."''^ 
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As a platfomi orator, he was the finest speaker of his generation, but 
his style was often theatrical and he relied heavily on careful preparation. 
In the House of Lords, where he had to think on his feet and where 
artificiality was not appreciated, he was less successful. To be fair, the 
appalling acoustics in the Lords and the level of apathy among the peers - 
even among those who bothered to turn up - always made speaking there 
difficult. 

In the years before he became Prime Minister he was increasingly 
troubled by insomnia, and the strains of office made the problem worse. 
Highly-strung at all times, in a crisis he was liable to be quickly exhausted. 
Unable to sleep, he developed a habit of going for night-time carriage 
rides, another imposition for the servants who had to ride with him. 



With Gladstone gone, the government quickly resolved two issues: planned 
spending on the navy was increased and Uganda was annexed. On 12 
March, Rosebery attended the Lords for the first time as Prime Minister. 
Never at his best in debate, he almost immediately made a gaffe, 
responding to some comments by Lord Salisbury. 

"The noble Marquess," said Rosebery, "made one remark on the 

subject of Irish Home Rule with which I confess myself in entire 

accord. He said that before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the 

Imperial Parliament England, as the predominant member of the 

partnership of the Three Kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its 

justice and equity. "^^ 

The majority in favour of Home Rule in the Commons had been achieved 

only because Irish and Scottish MPs had voted in its favour. The majority 

of English MPs were against it, and there was little reason to think that, in 

the foreseeable future, this would change. So his comment could be taken 

as an admission that Home Rule, still the central policy of his party, had no 

chance of success; it was, in Gladstone's words, a "very imprudent 

declaration".'''' This mistake upset his radical and Irish followers in the 

Commons, and it was followed a few days later by the successful passage 

in the Commons of a radical amendment to the Address to the Throne, 

voted for by men who were supposed to be the government's supporters. 
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Rosebery's government rightly regarded the defeat as an aberration, but it 
was an unpromising start. 

To pay for the increased expenditure on the navy Harcourt proposed to 
introduce a new tax - death duties. He wanted to introduce the new tax 
anyway, but the spending on the navy gave him a good excuse. Death 
duties, which were expected to raise about four or five million pounds a 
year, would mainly hit the wealthy. In Britain in the 1890s the House of 
Lords was dominated by wealthy men. Rosebery was not entirely happy 
about Harcourt' s proposal. As a rich man himself, his heirs would be hit by 
the tax, but he was also worried about the political implications. For some 
time, the Liberal party's support for Home Rule in Ireland and its 
increasingly radical domestic policy in Great Britain had been alienating it 
from the rich, socially conservative, landowning class that filled the Lords. 
There were still some Liberal peers left - men like Rosebery, Spencer and 
Kimberley - but the Lords' vote against Home Rule the previous year, 419 
to 41, showed how few peers the Liberals could now rely on. Rosebery's 
worry was that Harcourt' s death duties would erode Liberal support in the 
Lords even further, and ultimately lead to a straightforward class conflict 
between Lords and Commons. He feared that the proposals would "raise a 
most formidable enemy against us" without bringing any compensating 
political gains, and create "a horizontal division of parties, in which the 
Liberal Party would rest on nothing but a working-class support". ^^ 
Although Rosebery believed that death duties "would be the ruin of the 
country, by breaking up big properties and driving away capital"," he did 
not actively oppose the measure in cabinet and, as the House of Lords was 
unable to amend legislation for taxes, it passed through Parliament 
substantially intact. 

Harcourt was persistently hostile. Early in April Rosebery wrote to tell 
the Queen that "The Cabinet is perfectly harmonious, indeed unanimous, 
with one exception, but the voice of that exception never ceases during the 
sitting of the Cabinef . Harcourt thought the government would probably 
break up before long - "and the sooner the better"." He told Spencer 
bluntly that "I am not a supporter of the present Governmenf ^^ - an 
extraordinary remark from its Leader in the Commons. 

There was one happy event for Rosebery in the summer of 1894. On 6 
June his horse Ladas II came first in the Derby - one of only two occasions 
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on which a Prime Minister has won it. Reginald Brett visited him at home 
at Epsom the next day: "He was in tearing spirits, at one moment standing 
on his head on a rug".^^ While Rosebery was jubilant at his success, it 
probably did nothing for his reputation in the Liberal party, which had 
more than its fair share of Nonconformist puritans who disapproved of this 
sort of thing. There was growing criticism of Rosebery' s style, which 
lacked gravitas. The Queen advised him to take "a more serious tone and 
be, if she may say so, less jocular, which is hardly befitting a Prime 
Minister."'" His shyness counted against him too. He refused to go into the 
Commons to meet and dine with MPs, and this was interpreted as 
aloofness. 

Rosebery was not much happier in the Lords, where he was surrounded 
by a permanently hostile Conservative majority. "For all political 
purposes," Rosebery complained to the Queen, "[I] might as well be in the 
Tower of London".' ' In October, in a speech at Bradford, he warned that 
the House of Lords had become "a great national danger"" and predicted 
that the Lords would be the issue on which the next election would be 
fought. The Queen was scandalised. More to the point, the rest of the 
cabinet, whom he had not consulted in advance, disagreed with Rosebery' s 
policy and would not adopt it. This was hardly surprising, as they had 
already rejected it earlier in the year when Gladstone proposed it. 



At the start of the 1895 session, Rosebery came under fierce attack from 
the radicals in the Commons. None of his colleagues defended him, and he 
decided that he had had enough. At a cabinet meeting on 19 February, he 
read out a prepared statement. Complaining that "I cannot call to mind a 
single instance in which any individual in the party or the Ministry has 
spoken even casually in my defence"," he told them that he could not go 
on and would resign. This instantly drew calls from his colleagues for him 
to stay, and within two days he had agreed to do so. In fact, he had never 
meant to resign, and he used his threat as a way of restoring discipline. It 
was, he wrote later, "the last card left to me, and on the whole it 
succeeded."" 
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Shortly after this incident, he fell seriously ill with flu, made worse by 
lack of sleep. For a time it even seemed that he might die, but gradually he 
recovered. By now Rosebery was lonely, ill, tired, and depressed. Brett 
came to visit him and wrote that he was "broken down with illness and 
worry. He lies awake thinking all night."^^ In spite of Rosebery' s 
temporary success in February, relations within the cabinet were as 
difficult and unpleasant as ever. The government hobbled on, but there was 
little life left in it, and no spirit. 

Rosebery had other worries at this time, brought on by the trials of 
Oscar Wilde. Wilde was the lover of Lord Alfred Douglas, a younger son 
of the Marquess of Queensberry. Queensberry publicly accused Wilde of 
being a sodomite, which was illegal at the time, and Wilde rashly sued him 
for libel. When Wilde lost his case, the government felt obliged to 
prosecute him for sodomy. The jury in the first trial failed to reach a 
verdict, and the government might have left it there. But Rosebery' s name 
had been mentioned in the earlier libel case, when a letter from 
Queensberry in which he called Wilde "a damned cur and coward of the 
Rosebery type" was quoted in court."' This fed rumours that Rosebery was 
implicated in a homosexual network, and the government felt obliged to 
prosecute Wilde at a second trial to show that there was no favouritism 
towards him on account of friends in high places. This time the prosecution 
was successful, and Wilde went to jail. 

At the end of May, Rosebery won the Derby again, this time with Sir 
Visto - the second and last occasion on which a ruling Prime Minister has 
accomplished the feat. It was also the last happy event of his premiership. 

A few weeks later, on 21 June, the government was defeated in the 
Commons on a vote of censure on the Secretary for War, Henry Campbell - 
Bannerman. There was disagreement in the cabinet next day as to whether 
they should resign or call an election. Rosebery and Harcourt argued for 
resignation. Herbert Asquith, the Home Secretary, later recalled: "The 
Cabinet was so impressed by the unusual - the almost unprecedented - 
spectacle of their cordial agreement with one another, that it deferred to 
their combined authority"." Rosebery immediately went to Windsor to tell 
the Queen, and that same evening she invited Lord Salisbury to form a 
government. On 28 June, Rosebery visited the Queen again to surrender 
the seals of office. It was the start of ten years of Conservative rule. 
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Rosebery told his friends: "There are two supreme pleasures in life. One is 
ideal, the other real. The ideal is when a man receives the seals of office 
from the hands of his Sovereign. The real pleasure comes when he hands 
them back."'*^ 

Why was Rosebery' s term in office so short? 

• The Liberal party under Gladstone had become deeply divided. As long 
as Gladstone remained leader, MPs were willing to sink their 
differences and support the Grand Old Man, but no successor could 
command such personal loyalty. 

• Gladstone had made Home Rule the one issue on which the party could 
agree. But that policy had been defeated and now seemed a dead end. 

• The dominant House of Parliament was the Commons, and every 
Prime Minister who sat in the Lords needed a loyal Leader of the 
Commons. Rosebery did not have one. 

• Rosebery' s political experience was not extensive - he had spent just 
two years and four months in the cabinet before he became Prime 
Minister and he had never been an MP. Nor did he show any natural 
aptitude for the kind of skills that are necessary to succeed at the 
highest level in politics: the ability to manage people, to outmanoeuvre 
opponents, to shine in debate, to judge what will work with the 
electorate, to manipulate the press. 

• There was a lack of determination about him and a limited capacity to 
bounce back after defeat. 

• To cap it all, the strain of office and intra-party combat was too much 
for him and his health broke. 



The election that followed Salisbury's appointment merely exposed the 
Liberal party's divisions. Its three leading figures stood for three different 
programmes. Rosebery' s campaign issue, in so far as he had one, was 
reform of the Lords. Harcourt concentrated on temperance - popular with 
the Nonconformists, but with few others. Morley fought on for the lost 
cause of Home Rule. In the country the party was disorganised and it failed 
to contest 130 constituencies (compared with 41 in 1892). The outcome 
was a massacre. Harcourt and Morley both lost their seats, though they 
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were soon back in the Commons. Rosebery, who went on a yachting trip 
during the campaign, was happy with the result. "It was inevitable and it 
can scarcely fail to do good. The Liberal Party . . . had to be consumed in 
order that something more sane, more consistent, and more coherent could 
take its place"7^ "The firm of Rosebery and Harcourt," he told Gladstone, 
"was a fraud upon the public."^° 

Rosebery was still the nominal leader of the Liberal party, but whereas 
in office he had at least been forced to meet Harcourt in cabinet, now he 
refused to communicate with him at all. As Harcourt, once he got back, 
was still the Liberal leader in the Commons, this was absurd. But Rosebery 
none the less expected Harcourt to follow his line on policy issues. When 
in the autumn of 1896 Harcourt appeared to diverge from his nominal 
leader on the question of Britain's response to the Turkish massacres of 
Armenians - an issue stirred up by Gladstone - Rosebery took the 
opportunity to resign. He wrote to the Liberal Chief Whip to inform him of 
the decision, and sent copies of his letter to the daily newspapers, where it 
appeared on 8 October. He also wrote to Gladstone: "I will not disguise 
that you have, by again coming forward and advocating a policy which I 
cannot support, innocently and unconsciously dealt the coup de grace; by 
enabling discontented Liberals to pelt me with your authority."*' 

Some of Rosebery' s former colleagues were appalled. Asquith told 
Edward Hamilton that "Rosebery had acted selfishly ... he had sacrificed 
the interests of his colleagues and friends."*^ But for Rosebery his 
resignation was a tremendous relief: "I am 20 years younger," he said.*^ 
Yet he continued to make political speeches and a handful of his former 
colleagues - including Asquith and Henry Fowler (who had been Secretary 
of State for India) - and younger men such as Edward Grey and Richard 
Haldane, both later to become cabinet ministers, continued to think of him 
as their leader. 

It is not often that a politician in his fifties finds that his schoolmaster's 
personal thoughts about him are published, but in 1897 William 
Johnson/Cory's Eton letters appeared in a book. The publication of 
Johnson's comment that Rosebery was "one of those who like the palm 
without the dust" reinforced a growing view that, though he enjoyed the 
prestige of high office, he was unwilling to get his hands dirty in the day- 
to-day struggles of party politics. Some, though, thought that he was bound 
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to return as head of the party, summoned irresistibly by an overwhelming 
call from his supporters, and strengthened by having first resigned to show 
how much he was needed. 
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Chapter 4 
"I must plough my furrow alone" 

Rosebery himself, though he had not lost his interest in politics, seemed to 
be deteraiined to stand outside them. He had commenced his career as an 
author in 1891 with a short life of Pitt the Younger. He now embarked on a 
study of Napoleon's last years in exile on St Helena, and in 1897 bought a 
villa near Naples, where from now on he usually spent several months a 
year (though he never learnt Italian). He also took up yachting, mostly 
around the Mediterranean. From time to time he gave public speeches, 
usually on literary or historical themes rather than on contemporary 
politics. 

When Gladstone at last died in May 1898, Rosebery was one of his 
pall -bearers. He was invited to write the great man's official biography, 
and was apparently offered a large sum to do it, but he turned the offer 
down. A few years later he was offered £20,000 to write Disraeli's official 
biography, but he rejected that offer too. "It is strange," he noted in his 
diary, "to have been asked to write the authoritative lives of both 
Gladstone and Dizzy. "^"^ 

Harcourt became leader of the Liberals on Rosebery' s departure, but he 
was as unpopular as ever with his former cabinet colleagues, and found 
that his grip on the backbenchers was fading too. In December 1898 he 
resigned, to be succeeded by Campbell-Bannerman. Rosebery' s position 
remained unclear and potentially dangerous - prompting Morley to 
describe him as "a dark horse in a loose box".^^ He gave hints that if there 
were "a call", he might conceivably return to the leadership, but did not 
wish to be seen to engage in the active pursuit of power - as opposed to 
making striking speeches. Hamilton tried to sum him up: "What he likes . . . 
is to figure largely in the mind of the public and at the same time to be 
independent and thus not over-weighted with responsibility "" 

In 1899, on the 300"' anniversary of Oliver Cromwell's birth, Rosebery 
gave £3,000 to pay for the statue of him that still stands outside the Houses 
of Parliament. With Cromwell's example in mind, he claimed that what 
Britain needed now was a "dictator, a tyrant ... a man of large mind or iron 
will who would see what had to be done and do it."" 
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His admiration for the British Empire was a continuing theme and he 
claimed in an address to the students of Glasgow University that one "must 
see the finger of the divine" and "the supreme direction of the Almighty" 
in the empire's growth. ^^ When the Boer War broke out, Rosebery 
supported it outspokenly, adopting what he called a Liberal Imperialist 
policy. As we have seen, he even on one occasion in January 1900 rebuked 
the Prime Minister for his lack of ardour, telling him that he would have to 
show "a loftier tone and a truer patriotism" in leading the nation. This was 
a rare moment of triumph for Rosebery in the Lords. 

The Liberal party was deeply split over the war, with Campbell- 
Bannerman attempting to hold the middle ground between the two 
extremes. Rosebery was the leading figure of those on the Liberal side who 
supported it, and his striking speeches led some to believe - once again - 
that he was poised to resume the leadership of the party. As ever, nothing 
happened. And so things continued, next year and the year after. Rosebery 
made occasional speeches, which attracted attention and seemed to his 
small band of supporters to mean that he would take a definite lead, but 
there was never any follow through. Instead, the greater part of his time 
was devoted to his literary activities, and in 1900 he published Napoleon: 
The Last Phase, in which he pointedly declared that "there is nothing so 
melancholy as the aspect of great men in retirement".^' 

In the summer of 1901 he made a speech to City of London Liberals. 
He told them: 

"For the present at any rate, I must proceed alone. I must plough 

my furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the reverse; but 

before I get to the end of that furrow it is possible that I may find 

myself not alone. But that is another matter. If it be so, I shall 

remain very contented in the society of my books and my home." ^° 

Once again, this seemed to suggest that Rosebery was available as a leader, 

if someone would provide him with followers. A few months later, at 

Chesterfield in December, he advised the Liberal party, without actually 

mentioning the subject, to abandon Home Rule. 

"It is six years since the Liberals were in office. It is sixteen since 
they were in power. Meanwhile the world has not stood still; but . . . 
there are men [in Liberal circles] who sit still with the fly-blown 
phylacteries of obsolete policies bound round their foreheads, who 
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do not remember that while they have been mumbling their 

incantations to themselves, the world has been marching and 

revolving, and that if they have any hope of leading it or guiding it 

they must march and move with it too."^' 

He also began to advocate a policy of "efficiency". On one occasion he 

described this as a "condition of national fitness,"" but it was not really 

clear what it meant - except that the party system was an obstacle to its 

achievement. 

Campbell-Bannerman was annoyed by the Chesterfield speech - he 
pointed out that "Fly-blow is the result of a fly laying the eggs from which 
maggots come in meat: no fly out of Bedlam would choose a phylactery . . . 
for such a purpose"" - and went to see Rosebery. Rosebery explained that, 
as he had left the Liberal party five years ago, he could not co-operate with 
him. When Campbell-Bannerman reported the gist of the conversation to 
his colleagues, Rosebery complained that he thought their conversation had 
been private, and refused all further communication. 

Rosebery promptly set up a new body - the Liberal League - of which 
he became President, and Asquith, Grey and Fowler Vice-Presidents. The 
League organised events at which Rosebery and like-minded Liberals 
made speeches in support of Liberal Imperialism. Was the League a way of 
helping him regain power? Certainly not, he said. 

"In this business I am working for others - not for myself. It has 

never occurred to me that I could ever be in office again: I 

renounced all such ideas years ago... I am working entirely for 

Asquith and Grey and the younger members of the party... It may 

probably end in a complete breakdown of [my] health, for no one 

but myself knows the strain and sleeplessness produced by these 

long speeches to great meetings"." 

The sacrifice does not seem to have been as terrible as he feared. The 

author Edmund Gosse - Librarian of the House of Lords - noted that "He 

eats extravagantly, and though he is never the "worse for liquor", he drinks 

heavily and continuously." Lord George Hamilton, a Tory, wrote at about 

this time (in a presumably unconscious echo of the Marquess of 

Queensberry) that Rosebery "has got very big and looks like the fat boy in 

Pickwick.''^ ^ His enthusiasm for racing continued and in the summer of 

1905 his horse Cicero secured Rosebery' s third and flnal triumph in the 
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Derby. In another respect the year was a tragic one. Rosebery was one of 
the first car-owners, and his chauffeur knocked down and killed a girl near 
King's Cross. 



Once the Boer War was over, the divisions in the Liberal party became less 
acrimonious. Joseph Chamberlain then split the Conservatives by 
advocating a policy of Protection - the cause that had been fatal to them in 
the days of Peel and Disraeli. It was fatal to them again now, and in the 
autumn of 1905 led to the government's collapse. 

As the Conservatives disintegrated, Rosebery showed no interest in 
joining the impending Liberal government, and Campbell-Bannerman 
showed an equal lack of interest in securing his services. Rosebery had 
meanwhile been enlarging on his objections to party government. 

"It is considered as inevitable as the fog, yet its operation blights 

efficiency. It keeps out of employment a great many men of 

precious ability. It puts into place not the fittest, but the most 

eligible from the Party point of view... that is, very often, the 

worst. Efficiency implies the rule of the fittest. Party means the rule 

of something else - not of the unfittest, but of the few fit, the 

accidentally not unfit, and the glaringly unfit."^*" 

It would have been difficult to see how the author of this could join any 

conventional government. He seems to have been hoping for a non-party 

government, which he would be invited to lead. 

On 4 December 1905, Campbell-Bannerman accepted the King's 
commission to form a Liberal ministry. All Rosebery' s key supporters of 
the past ten years - Asquith, Grey, Haldane - accepted places in it, while 
Rosebery was left out in the cold. Campbell-Bannerman promptly called 
an election and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Conservatives. 
Rosebery' s elder son - Harry, Lord Dalmeny - won a seat, and Campbell- 
Bannerman invited him to second the Address to the Throne. But when he 
told his father, Rosebery replied, "If you accept C-B's invitation, you are 
no son of mine."" Rosebery himself was offered the position of 
Ambassador to Washington; naturally, he declined. He moved away from 
the Liberal benches in the Lords and sat on the cross-benches. A writer of 
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the time described him there, "his head leaning back on his linked hands, 
his heavy-lidded light blue eyes fixed in a curious, impassive stare - a 
sphinx whose riddle no man can read".^^ 

Rosebery carried on writing. He had known Lord Randolph Churchill 
at Eton and become friends with him at Oxford. Churchill died prematurely 
in 1894, apparently from syphilis. In 1906 Rosebery published Lord 
Randolph Churchill - a brief memoir. Four years later, he published 
Chatham: His Early Life and Connections - a more substantial work of 
history. He had been interested in Chatham (or Pitt the Elder) for some 
time, and as far back as 1899 had cited him as an early exponent of Liberal 
Imperialism. Harcourt had then written, privately: 

"I doubt whether even in ten years he will be capable of leading a 

party. He is too selfish, too trivial, too much a poseur, and I fancy 

what he admires in Chatham was his isolation which ended in his 

choosing to act with no one, till no one would act with him... He 

will never take the rough and tumble of party warfare but keep 

himself for the [publicity] of safe displays at intervals."" 

In 1907 he chaired a select committee on House of Lords reform. Lord 

Esher (Reginald Brett) recorded the possibly biased comments of Lord 

Curzon, a Tory member of the committee: 

"He says that Rosebery makes a very bad chairman, and he now 
understands R's failure to deal with affairs or with men. His two 
great faults are his tendency to treat grave matters frivolously, and 
his feminine sensitiveness to criticism. He is always saying, "The 
Committee, I observe, will not accept favourably any suggestion of 
mme," and such hke phrases."'"" 



As early as 1903, when he was still only fifty-six, Rosebery noted a decline 

in his mental powers: 

"My memory, my power of application, my hearing, and my 
general vigour are all impaired. I especially complain, as a 
disability, of my loss of recollection of faces and names, so that I 
enter every room as a stranger, unable almost to greet anyone who 
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does not first greet me, and even then unable to recall their 



names. ''°' 



As he grew older, and his eyesight too began to deteriorate, he cut down on 
his shooting, abandoned yachting, and lost interest in travel. In 1909 he 
gave up his villa near Naples and presented it to the British government for 
the use of the staff at the British Embassy at Rome. 

That same year, the House of Lords took the unprecedented and 
unconstitutional step of throwing out the Finance Bill for the Budget. The 
Budget, introduced by Lloyd George as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
proposed new taxes on land, and increased death duties and taxes on higher 
incomes, mainly to pay for the introduction of old age pensions and 
increased spending on the navy. These taxes would hit wealthy 
landowners, which was why the Lords rejected them. Rosebery condemned 
the Budget as "iniquitous and dangerous" and claimed that the government 
was "dallying with Socialism", which was "the end of all, the negation of 
faith, of family, of property, of monarchy, of Empire."'"" Yet, on 
constitutional grounds, he refused to join in the vote against the Budget. 

By now Herbert Asquith was Prime Minister, and he responded to the 
Lords' vote by introducing legislation that would remove its power to 
amend or reject Finance Bills and limit its veto over other bills to an ability 
to delay them for two years. The Lords rejected this too. Asquith' s 
response, after a general election in 1910, was to do what Lord Grey had 
done nearly eighty years before. He obtained the agreement of the new 
King, George V, to create as many peers as necessary to pass the 
legislation neutering the Lords. When the bill was reintroduced, Rosebery 
at first denounced it, but then at the last moment urged the peers to support 
it, and voted for it himself. The bill passed, the creation of new peers was 
avoided, and Rosebery never entered the House of Lords again. In the 
coronation honours later that year he received his reward from a grateful 
government when he was given three peerages - Earl of Midlothian, 
Viscount Mentmore and Baron Epsom, giving him an additional title for 
each of his three principal residences: Dalmeny, Mentmore and Durdans. 
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Rosebery's involvement in politics was now at an end, and so was his 
writing. When in the middle of the First World War, Lloyd George formed 
a new coalition government to replace Asquith's, he offered Rosebery a 
place in the cabinet, but unsurprisingly he refused it. 

In November 1917 his second son Neil, serving in the army, was killed 
fighting in Palestine. Rosebery was heartbroken. He had always preferred 
Neil to Harry. Neil was more intelligent and better company, and Rosebery 
seems to have held it against Harry that he looked Jewish. George V sent 
him a letter of condolence, and he replied, "Neil was everything to me . . . 
He had lived with me so much the longest and we had so many tastes in 
common that he had become my greatest friend and confidant." A year 
later Rosebery had a stroke, which left him paralysed - from now on he 
was physically incapable of writing and had to give dictation instead. A 
few months after the end of the war, Edmund Gosse, out walking with 
Lord Reay, saw Rosebery's car draw up. 

"There emerged a little withered figure in a railway cap of cloth, 
who stood blinking in the sun. Snow-white hair, closely- shaven 
drawn parchment cheeks, dull eyes that gazed out blankly... Lord 
Reay spoke cheerfully to him, and he shook hands with us both but 
said not a word; stood there, without a smile, then turned, still not 
speaking, and was pushed by two servants into the motor, which 
had blinds drawn down."'°^ 



The next decade was one of unsteady, and largely uneventful, decline. 
Rosebery died peacefully on 21 May 1929, at the age of eighty-two. His 
surviving son and his sister Lady Leconfield were with him at the end and 
they complied with his request that, as he died, the Eton Boating Song 
should be played on the gramophone. 

Jolly boating weather. 

And a hay harvest breeze. 

Blade on the feather. 

Shade off the trees. 

Swing swing together. 

With your bodies between your knees, 
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Swing swing together, 

With your bodies between your knees. 

The world that Archibald Philip Primrose, 5* Earl of Rosebery, 1st 
Earl of Midlothian, 1*' Viscount Mentmore and 1^' Baron Epsom departed 
to the hissing, crackling strains of the Eton Boating Song was utterly 
different from the one that he and his Victorian predecessors had known. 
They had struggled to keep democracy at bay, Ireland British, and Britain 
the most powerful country in the world. Now Britain was a democracy, 
Ireland an independent republic, and the United States of America - when 
it chose to be - clearly the greatest power on earth. Before long, the British 
Empire itself would fade away and the British aristocracy sink into 
insignificance. 

Rosebery was buried at Dalmeny, in the family vault. His claim that the 
secret of his failure was that he always detested politics was, of course, 
only half true. Though he had a horror of appearing ambitious, he aspired 
to high office and the eminence and distinction that it brought. What he did 
not like, and was no good at, were dealing with people and maintaining a 
long struggle. While his career proves that it is possible even for a man 
with these defects to become Prime Minister, Rosebery lacked the skills 
and the determination to soldier on in the face of adversity. From his late 
forties, he preferred instead to adopt a posture of independence - above 
party, above the dirt and the struggle and the frustrations of politics, 
waiting for the call of the nation for a great man to give it inspired 
leadership, a call that never came. 
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Author's note 

I originally finished writing this book in 2008, but was unable to find a 
publisher for it. For two years I didn't know what to do with it. After 
reading it through again, while I agree with the publishers, I've concluded 
that it isn't so bad that I'm likely to be embarrassed by the reactions if 
anyone decides to read it, and so I'm making it available on the internet in 
case anyone's interested. 

I've rewritten parts of it, but, with one minor exception, made no 
attempt to update the text. The exception is that I've updated the multiplier 
that I use to convert historical prices into modern equivalents. It now 
stands at 100. 

As will be evident from the notes, the book is based on secondary 
sources. But as I've given references only for quotations, some of the 
sources to which I am most indebted are under-represented in the notes. I 
should therefore mention that the modem writers whom I have found most 
useful in the case of each Prime Minister are: 

Melbourne Philip Ziegler; L. G. Mitchell 

Peel Norman Gash 

Russell John Prest 

Derby Wilbur Devereux Jones; Angus Hawkins 

Aberdeen Muriel Chamberlain 

Palmerston Jasper Ridley; Kenneth Bourne 

Disraeli Robert Blake; Christopher Hibbert 

Gladstone Richard Shannon; Roy Jenkins 

Salisbury Andrew Roberts 

Rosebery Robert Rhodes James; Leo McKinstry 
I owe a different and much greater debt to my wife, Barbara, who - 
since I first started on it more than seven years ago - has consistently 
supported my work on this book. 

20 November 2010 
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